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Dr wee Schombrg 


N beg Ponies to addreſs this Tranſla: 
tion of Mr. Yerdier's Abridgment 
of Anatomy to You. The Original re- 


ceived the Approbation of that eminent 


Profeſſor of this Science Mr. Petit, who 
conſider d it as the beſt Abſtract, and 
the moſt uſeful Work of the kind which 
has hitherto appear d; and I could not 
think of any Gentleman in the Pro- 
feſſion better entitled to, patronize a 
Performance ſo ſtrotigly recommended, 
by ſo great a Man, than yourſelf. I 
am too ſenfible of the common run of 
Dedications, which are generally made 
upof Flatteries unbecoming the Au 
to offer and the Patrons = accept; but 
if I ſay that your quick Diſcernment in 
Ae and ready Judgment in 
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DEDICATION. 


- curing Diſeaſes, have been the ſole Oe- 
caſion of your riſing to the Head of your 
Profeſſion, and the continuing there ſo 
many Years, I fay no more th whatall 
the World 242 What the Faculty 
of Phyſic, every well Wiſher to — | 
Profeſſion, and the Public hope | 
me, is, that you may long live to 5e Fa 
your Days as you have hitherto 
to the Honour and Emolument of the 
one; and the Safety and Advantage of 

the other. Theſe, Sir, are the ſincere 
Wiſhes of many, but of none more 

e than, 1 
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In "2 Advatitages which een reaps 
from Anatomy, are at preſent ſo uni- 
verſally confeſſed, that there Is hardly 
any one, who ſets out in the Practice of the 
former without a previous Knowledge of the 
latter. In a Word, as Surgery has for its Ob- 
ject the Re-eſtabliſhment 'of the ſolid Parts 
of the Human Body in their natural State, 
how can it be ſucceſsful in te-eſtabliſhing 
them without a perfect Knowledge of that 
State? Can a Perſon, for Example, reduce a 
Bone put out of its Place, without knowing 
how it was joined with thoſe from which it 
happened to be ſeparated ? This to be ſure is 
impoſſible, unleſs Chance ſhould favour the 
Enterpriſe. .Can a Surgeon who is ignorant of 
Anatomy, make a pretty deep Inciſion in any 
Part of the Body, without running a Riſque of 
opening ſome conſiderable Artery, or wound- 
ing ſome Nerve, or Tendon, &c.? Is it not 


a — expoſing of the Patient to terrible 
A 3 | Accicents, 


” 


vi. The AH RE 


Accidents, to blood him without knowing the 
Parts adjacent to the Vein which we intend to 
open? * In a Word, every Chirurg ical Opera 
tion proves how neceſſary the heme of 
tomy is urgeonz I cannot thelꝑ ob- 
Fi. — Fr] el Occafion, that ha 45 
flouriſhing State of Surgery is principally owing 
to Anatomy. 
But tho! it is certain that a Knowledge of 
the Parts which compoſe the Human Body, 
is neceflary to Surgeons, yet it myſt. be grant- 
ed, that among theſe Parts, there are ſome 
Which they ought to know more particularly, 
as being more expoſed to Operations, ſuch are 
the Bones, the Muſcles, the Arteries, the 
Veins, the Nerves, Ge. It is for this Reaſon, 
that in the following Abſtract of Anatomy, 
which is principally deſign' . for the In- 
ſtruction of my own Pupils, I have made it 
my chief Buſineſs to decclibe theſe Parts with- 
out entering into a tedious Detail of the ſe- 
veral Viſcera and. Organs of Senſation, eſpe- 
cially ſince we find fo comprehenſive and 
elaborate Deſcriptions of them in the Works 
of theſe great Men, who, by the force of their 
Genius and indefatigable Application, have 
communicated to. us fo great a Number of 
thoſe beautiful Diſcoveries with which Ana- 
tomy is at preſent ſa enriched, TI ſhall think 
| myſelf 


PREFACE" wi 


mylelf ] happy if this Treatiſe does but diſpoſe 
young Surgeons to reap a due Advantage from 


. the excellent Works which theſe learned Men 


have given us, and eſpecially from that ſome 
Years ago publiſhed by Mr. Vi ſlow, that 


- juſtly celebrated Anatomiſt, who is no leſs. 


amiable on account of his Modeſty, than * 
able on account of his Learning. 

This Abſtract of Anatomy is divided into 
two Parts. The firſt treats of the Bones, the 
Cartilages, the Ligaments, &c. 

The ſecond treats of the Muſcles, the 
Viſcera, the Veſſels, the Nerves and the 
Glands. 

This Edition is augmented with many Ob- 
ſervations, ſome of which regard Anatomy, 
and others Surgery. 
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o' the word Anatomy, accotding to its 
We etymology, ſignifies no more than a di- 
IX Viſion or ſeparation of the various parts 
= of any body whatever, yet cuſtom” has 
Ys reſtrained its meaning, and confined it 
to the diſſection of the ſeveral parts, eĩther of hu- 
man bodies or thofe of brutes. Anatomy therefore 
may be defined, That art which tearhes us the ſitua lion, 
the figure, 'the connexions, the ſtructure, and the natural 
relations of all the parts, either of the human bodies 
or thoſe of brutes, that we may the more readily 
comprehend their feveral uſe. 2 en 
Anatomiſts divide the human body into the trunſe 
and the branches. The trunk comprehends three 
cavities commonly call'd Ventricles, which are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into the ſuperior, the middle, and inferior 
In the ſuperior Venter are contained the Brain, the 
Cerebellam, the Medulla Oblongata, &c. In the middle 
Venter or Breaſt are included the Heart, the 65 
&c. and in the inferior Venter are ſituated the prin- 
cipal organs of digeſtion, ſeveral of thoſe ſubſervient 
to generation, Sc. | 
s for the branches, otherwiſe called the extremities 


of the body, they are divided into ſuperior and in- 


ferior ; the ſuperior comprehends the Shoulder, the 
B 


Humerus,- 


2 U AnaTomy in General. 


Humerus, the Fore-arm and the Hand; the inferior 
conſiſt of the Thigh, the Leg and the Foot. 

The human body is compoſed of two kinds of 
parts, namely, ſuch as are ſolid and ſuch as are 
liquid. The latter conſiſt of the blood and all the 
other humours, and the former are ſo many canals 
or veſſels which are differently arrang'd and contain 
the humours or fluids. ; | # 1 
Fhe ſolid parts have received different names, ſuch 
as thoſe of Fibres, Membranes, Bones, Cariilages, 
Figaments, Miſcles, Glands, &c. 

Ihe Fibres are to be conſidered as long and deli- 
cate parts, or as ſo many filaments, for the moſt part 
pretty ſtrong and ſo fine that we cannot aſcertain and 
determine their ſmallneſs. Their uſe is very extenſive, 
ſince they enter into the compoſition of all the ſolid 
parts of the body. 1 | 5. 
The Fibres receive different names, not only from 
the different natures of the parts which they com- 
poſe, but alſo from their various directions in theſe 
parts. Thus they are call'd fleſny, membranous, 
tendinous, ligamentous and bony; or from their 
directions, longitudinal, oblique, circular, &c. 
The Membranes are as it were ſo many pieces of 
network, formed principally by the different contex- 
ture and combination of the Fibres. 
heir ule is very various, ſince ſome line the prin- 
cipal cavities of the body, while others compoſe the 

Veſſels, Sc. 1 
The Bones are the moſt ſtrong and hard parts of 
the body, and ſerve as ſo many ſupports to the ſoft | 

ts. | as - % 
Ihe Cartilages are parts whoſe ſubſtances are whitiſh, i? 
flexible, ſmooth, poſſeſſed of a certain degree of elaſti-» |? 
city, ſofter than the bones, and harder than the liga- | 
ments; they are placed in different parts of the body, | 
for various uſes, ſome of which relate to the bones, | 

and others to the ſoft parts. | I , 
W. The 


£ 


Of ANaTolty in Generul. 2 
The Ligaments are parts whoſe ſubſtance is whitiſh, 
cloſe, compact, but yer ſufficiently pliable and more 
flexible than that of the Cartilages. They are all more 
or leſs elaſtic, and very difficult to be broken or torn, 
ſince they are compoſed of a great number of ſmall 
tho* very ſtrong filaments, which by their different 
arrangements form either narrow connexions, or a 
ſpecies of ſlender webs or membranes, which ſerve to 
fix, contain, and limit the motions of certain parts. 
The ſeveral uſes of the ligaments, as well as of the cat- 
tilages, relate both to the bones and to the ſoft parts. * 
The Muſcles are parts principally compoſed of 
fleſhy fibres, capable of being ſtretched and length- 
ened. They are deſtin'd as the organs ſubſervient 
to all the motions of the box. 
In moſt of the Muſcles we diſtinguiſh three parts, 
namely, one that is red and ſoft, and which we com- 
monly call the belly or fleſhy part of the Muſcle, 
and two others which are whitiſh and pretty firm, 
Theſe laſt generally. compoſe the extremities of the 
Muſcle and are call Tendons, when they reſemble a 
cord, and Aponeuroſes when the fibres which com- 


, 9 o 


poſe them diverge into membranes.” 


The Glands are certain organs deftin'd either to 
ſeparate ſome particular humour from the blood, or 
only to perfect that which is call'd the Lymph. | 

Theſe different uſes of the parts, have laid a founda- 
tion for diftinguiſhing two ſorts of Glands ; the conglo- 
merate Glands are thoſe which ſeparate a particular 
liquor; ſuch are the Liver which ſeparates the Bile 
the Nidnies which ſeparate the Urine, and ſever: 
-* others which ſhall be mentioned in their proper places. 
Theſe. are call'd conglobate Glands which perfect the 
= Lymph, that is to ſay, which attenuate or ſubtilize 
the parts or moKicles which compoſe it; ſuch are the 
Glands of the groins and armpits, as alſo thoſe of the 
meſentery, Sc. Theſe laſt alſo ſetve to perfect the 


chyle. 
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We commonly give the name of Viſcera to the 
parts included in the principal cavities of the body, 
without adhering to it thro' the whole extent of their 
"ſurface ; ſuch are the Szomach, the Inteſtines, the 
Liver, the Spleen, &c. in the Abdomen: the Lungs in 
the Breaſt, &c. The term Organ agrees in general 
to all parts capable of any particular functions; ſuch 
are the Eyes, the Noſe, the Ears, &c. 

The Veſſels which I have ſaid enter into the com- 
poſition of the parts of the human body, mar be 
ranged under three different claſſes. | 

Ihe firſt includes the ſanguiferous veſſels. 

The ſecond. the lymphatick veſſels. 

* And under the third is comprehended a ſpecies of 
particular veſſels, call'd, ſecretory and excretory. 

The ſanguiferous veſſels are diſtinguiſhed i into. Ar- 
teries and Veins, © 

The Arteries are thoſe veſſels which receive the 
blood from the heart, in order to diſtribute it to all 
the parts of the body. 

The Veins are thoſe veſſels Which carry back to 2 
heart, from all the parts, a portion of the blood which 
had been diſtributed to thoſe parts by the Arteries. 

. Theſe two kinds of veſſels are eafily diſtinguiſhed 
in a living body, ſince the former, that is to ſay, the 
Arteries, have two motions, which the Veins have 
not, or which at leaſt are not very perceptible in 
them. In one of tlieſe motions, the Arteries. are di- 
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The Imphatic Veins are thoſe veſſels which carry 
back from all the parts a portion of the lymph 
which had been diſtributed to them by the lymphatic 
Arteries, and which afterwards diſcharge their con- 
tents into the ſangurferous Veins. . 
I now proceed to thoſe veſſels which are call'd 


ſecretory and excretory, 


The ſecretory Veſſels are thoſe which principally com- 
poſe the conglomerate Glands, and whoſe function con- 
ſiſts in ſeparating different humours from the blood. 

The excretory Veſſels are thoſe which are only de- 
72 to receive the liquor ſeparated by the ſecretory 
Veſſels. | 

All the different veſſels I have mentioned are form- 
ed in ſuch a manner that they have a continual pro- 
penſity to contract and ſhrivel themſelves up; and 
in living animals we ſee their diameters diminiſhed 
in proportion as the liquor paſling thro? them takes 
up a ſmaller ſpace. 

We may alſo place the Nerves amongſt the rank 
of veſſels, for they only appear under the form of 
whipcords, form*d of the aſſemblage of many fila- 
ments running in a longitudinal direction, without any 
apparent cavity. Moſt phyſicians, however, are of 
opinion that the different filaments which compoſe 
them are hollow, or at leaſt of ſuch a texture and 
diſpoſition, as to afford a paſſage thro* their ſub- 
ſtance, to a ſpirituous fluid which proceeds from the 
Brain, the Cerebellum, and the Medulla Oblongata. 

As for the different liquors contained in'the veſſels 
I have mentioned, the principal of them is the Blood, 
which ought to be conſidered as that from which all 
the others except the chyle flow as from their ſource 
theſe laſt are the Saliva, the Bile, the pancreatic Fuice, 
that of the Stomach, that of the Iuteſtines, &c. 

Every body knows that the Blood is the red liquor 
contained in the Arteries and Veins, 
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The Bload is principally compoſed of three parts, 
namely, one call'd its red part, another call'd its 
lymphatic part, and the third which is ſtyled its 
erofity. | | 2 
1 Moſt phyſicians agree that the Blood has two mo- 
tions, the firſt is that by which all the molecules 
which compoſe it are continually agitated amongſt 
themſelves, and in different directions. This motion 
is common to the Blood and all the other liquors, and 
is call'd the motion of Liguzgity. ; 

The ſecond motion is that by which the Blood is 
diſtributed from the heart to all the parts thro* the 
arteries, and returns from theſe parts to the heart by 
the veins. This motion, which depends principally 
on that of the heart, is call'd the progreſſrue Motion, 
the Motion of Truſion, or the circular Motion. . 
Several modern phyſicians admit of a third motion 
in the Blood, which they call the motion of Fermen- 
zation, and aſcribe to it particularly the production 
of different humours, which are ſeparated by the 
organs call'd the conglomerate Glands; it is alſo on 
this motion that they make the heat of all the parts 
of the body to depend. 

From what I have ſaid it is evident that the human 
body is compoſed of an infinite number of organs of 
different natures, and it is the diverſiy obſervable 
amongſt theſe organs, which has laid a foundation 
for dividing Anatomy into two general parts, namely 
Ofteology, and Sarcology. 

.* Ofteology treats of the hard parts or bones, and 
Sarcology of the ſoft parts; this laſt has been divided 
into Myology, which treats of the Muſcles, Sp/anchnology, 
which treats of the Viſcera, and Angeiology, which treats 
of the Veſſels, and particularly thoſe of the ſanguife- 
rous kinds, Neurology, which treats of the Nerves, © 
and Adenalogy, which treats of the Glands. 
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Of Ofteology. 


HAT ane which treats of the bones is 

call'd Ofteology, from two Greek words Which 
ſignify a treatiſe or deſeription of the bones. 
In order to have a perfect knowledge of the bones, 


we ought to conſider them in general and in parti- 


cular, "and this examination ought: to be made not 
only upon the dry bones of a deceas'd adult, but alſo 
upon thoſe of a carcaſs recently ſtript of its fleſh, in 
order to ſee at the ſame time the parts which are 
common to the bones, ſuch as the Periofteum, the 
Cartilages, the Ligaments, the mucilaginous Glands, the 
Synovia, and the medullary Fuice. 


TT IT TILL 
CHAP. I 
Of the diviſion of the Skeleton. 


HAT anatomiſts call a Skeſc7or is the aſſem- 
blage of all the bones of the human body, 
or 0i thoſe of brutes, ſtript of the fleſh, and kept to- 
gether either by their natural ligaments, or by arti- 
ficial joinings; the difference of the ſubſtances which 
Join the bones has laid a foundation for diſtinguiſh- 
ing two kinds of Skeletons, the one natural, and the 
Other artificial, 

The Skeleton is generally divided i into the Head, the 
Trunk, and the Extremities. 

The Head com prehends the Cranium and the "PT 

The Cranium is a kind of Oſſeous Box formed of 


eight bones, which are the Coronal, the Occipital, the 
B 4 two 
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two Parictals, the two Temporals, the Sphenoide, and 
the Etbmoc ide Bones. | 

The Face is formed of the aſſemblage of ſeveral 

ieces, Which are included under two principal ones 
call'd the Jaws, one of which is the ſuperior, and the 
other the inferior. The ſuperior is compoſed of thir- 
teen bones, namely, the two maxillaries, which are 
the largeſt and properly conſtitute the ſuperior jaw 
bone, the two bones of the Noſe, the two Zypomatic 
commonly call'd the check bones, the two ofſa Ungues, 
the two inferior Laminæ of the Noſe, the two bones of 
the Palate, and the Yomer, to which we muſt add 
fixtcen teeth, to wit, the four Inciſores, the two Ca- 
nini, and the ten Molares. ö 
IT be inferior Faw. conſiſts of one ſingle bone which 
alſo contains ſixteen teeth, namely, four Inciſores, two 
Canini, and ten Molares. | 

The Trunk may be divided into three parts, one 
common, call'd the Spine, and two proper, which 
are the Thorax of Breaſt, and the Peluis or Baſon. 

The Spine is a bony column, compoſed of twenty 
four vertebræ, diſtinguiſhed into Cervical, Dorſal, 
Lumbar, and the Os Sacrum, to the extremity of 
which is joined another bone call'd the Coccyx. 

The Thorax or Breaſt is formed by twenty four 
ribs, twelve on each ſide, the ſeven ſuperior of which 
are call'd the true, and the five inferior the falſe or 
purious ribs; by the Sternum which is generally 
rompaſe of two pieces, and by the dorſal vertebræ. 

The Baſon or Pelvis is compoſed of two large 
bones, call'd the Ofſa innominata or the bones of the 
Err which are joined before, and behind are 

_ to the Os ſacrum which compleatly forms the 

vis. 

The Skeleton has four extremities, two ſuperior and 
two inferior: Each ſuperior extremity is divided in- 
PP ſhoulder, the Os bumeri, the fore arm and the 
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The Shoulder is compoſed of two pieces, one an- 
terior call'd the clavicle, and another poſterior calPd 
the omoplata, the arm roperly ſo calld conſiſts 
only of one bone, call'd the Humerus. The fore arm 
comprehends two, call'd the Radius and the Dua. 

The Hand is diſtinguiſh'd into three parts, to wit, 
the Carpus or wriſt, which is compoſed of eight 
bones, the Metacarpus, which conſiſts of four, and 
the Fingers, which are five in number, and each of 
which is form'd of three pieces call'd Phalanges. 

Each inferior extremity is divided into the Thigh, 
Leg, and Foot. The Thigh conſiſts only of one bone 
call'd the Femur. The Leg is compoſed of two large 
bones call d the Tibia and the Fibula, and a ſmall one 
call'd the Rotula. | | 

The Foot, as well as the hand, is divided into three 
parts, to wit, the Tarſus, the Metatarſus, and the 
Toes, The Tarſus is compos'd of ſeven bones, namely, 
the Aſtragalus, the Calcancum or bone of the heel, 
the Os naviculare or Scaphoides, the Cuboides, and the 
three Ofſa cuneiformia. 

The Metatarſus is compos'd of five pieces, and the 
toes are five in number, the largeſt of which is com- 
poſed of two bones, and each of the reſt of three, 
which are calbd the Phalanges. 

There are alſo ſeveral little bones which are not 
generally preſerved in the Skeleton, ſuch as the ſmall 
_ of the ear, the Os Hyoides and the ſeſamoide 

ones. 

We may eaſily compute the number of all the bones 
which generally compoſe the Skeleton of an adult ac- 
cording to the enumeration I have made; namely, 
fifty four in the head, fifty four in the trunk, taki 
the Cocq for one piece and the Sternum for two, 
one hundred and twenty four in the extremities, 
which in all make two hundred and thirty two, to 
which if we add the eight bones of the ear and the 
three principal pieces of the Os hyoides, we ſhall = 

$4 | c 
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that the total amounts to two hundred and forty _ 
without including the 7 . Boney: 


CH A P. .. 95 
of the bones in 2 | | 


'E ought i in general to conſider four chings-l in 

the bones, firſt their external conformation, 
ſecondly their internal ſtructure, — their various 
ee, and fourthly their uſes. | 


4 ARTICL E I. 
Of the external conformation of the Bones. 


the external conformation of the bones, we 
underſtand every thing that is ſeen on their ſur- 
ace without breaking them, ſuch as their bulk, their 
figure, their parts and their colour. _ | 
Ihe bulk of the bones comprehends their three 
dimenſions, that is to ſay their length, breadth, and 
thickneſs ; theſe three dimenſions of the bones v 
as well as their figure; ſince ſome of them are long, 
others ſhort, others broad, others narrow, others 
thick, others ſlender, ſome ſquare, and others tri- 
angular, Sc. 

As for the parts of the bones, they a are diſtinguiſh- 
ed into principal and others leſs principal. The 
jon ipal part, commonly call'd the body of the 

is that which particularly conſtitutes its ſize 
and bulk; and we may add, that moſt frequently 
the middle part of the bone is the hardeſt, and that 
which oſſifies firſt; as is particularly obſervable in 
long bones, Se. 

The leſs principal nooks of the bones comprehend 
their eminences, their inequalities, their cavities, and 
their regions. As for the eminences obſervable in the 
bones, they ought to be „ into two Ro 
M1: 7M ome 
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ſome of which are continuations of the body of the 
bone and make but one piece with itz theſe = call'd 
Apophyſes, and the others are as it were added to and 
united with the body of the bone, and theſe are call'd 
Epiplyſes. The union of the Eprphy/es to the body of 
the bone is produced by means of a Cartilage which 
generally oſſifies afterwards, that is to ſay about the 
age of twenty, in ſuch a manner that it is 1 longer 
poſſible to ſeparate the Epiphyſes from it z and if we 

law the bone and Epiphyſes at the ſame time we can 
hardly diſcover the ſmalleſt marks of the Cartilage 
that form'd their union. Gy 

The Apophyſes and Epiphyſes aſſume different names 
according to their figure, uſe and ſituation. - With 
reſpect to their figure they are call'd Heads, Necks, 
Condyles, Tuberofities, &c. 

The Had is a round eminence which generally ter- 
minates ſome bone; ſuch is that obſervable at the 
top of the Femur, and Humerus, &c. 

The Neck is an eminence narrower in the middle 
than at the extremities, as we obſerve in the Femur, &c. 
This Neck is ſituated immediately below the Head. 

The Cynqhle is an eminence not exactly round but 
a little flat ; ſuch are the N eminences of the 
inferior Jaw Bone, &c. 

A Tuberofity is an eminence of a conſiderable ex- 
tent, but whoſe ſurface is unequal and rough; ſuch 
is that of the Calcaneum, &c. 

To theſe eminences we alſo give other names 
which are drawn from their figure, ſuch as that of 
the Shloide, the Maſtoide, the Coracoide, &c. 

None of theſe eminences derive their names from 

their uſe, except thoſe at the ſuperior part of the 
Femur, which are call'd Trochanters, from a Greek 
verb which ſignifies to turn. 
As for the eminences which take their names from 
their ſituation, they are principally theſe of the Verte. 
tre, which are call'd tranſverſe, oblique, &c. 4 
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The Apophyſes and Epiphyſes have uſes common to 
them both, which principally regard the articulations 
of the bones, which they render more firm and — 
by giving a greater extent to their extremities. e 
may add, that the ſituation and icular figure of 
the Apophyſes and Epiphyſes render them fit for ſo 
many different uſes. | 
The inequalities obſervable on the ſurface of bories 
ſerve principally to ſecure and fix the muſcles. 
The cavities found on the external ſurface of bones 
are of two kinds, ſome of which are deſtin'd for the 
articulations, whilſt others are of no uſe for that pur- 
poſe. The firſt are either large or ſmall. The large 
are call'd Ctylbid, ſuch as the cavities of the Offa in- 
nominata. The ſmall are call'd Glenoide, ſuch as the 
. cavities of the Omoplata, &c. | 
The cavities which are not ſubſervient to the arti- 
culations, have received different names; fince they 
are call'd Foſſe or Ditches, Sinuſes, Sinugſities, Sciſſures, 
Grooves, Holes, Canals, and Fiſſures. 
The Fofſa or Ditch is a cavity whoſe entrance is 
generally larger than its bottom; ſuch are thoſe of 
the coronal bone, Cc. | 
A Sinus on the contra is larger at its bottom than 
at its entrance, as is obſeryable in the frontal and 
maxillary Sinuſes, &c. 
A Sinuofity is a cavity in form of a ſpout, which 
is more extenſive in its length than in its breadth ; 
fuch is that obſervable in the ſuperior part of the 
Humerus, &c. | | | 
A Sciſſure differs from a Sinuofity in this, that it is 
narrower and only lodges veſſels ; ſuch is that of the 
Ribs, &c. Whereas a Sinueſity, for the moſt part, 
only lodges Tendons, and is totally cover'd with a 
ſmooth and even Cartilage. | 
A Groove is a cavity in form of a creſcent, and is 
generally found in thoſe parts thro' which holes paſs, 
ſuch are thoſe of the Vertebræ, &c. 
| A Hole 
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A Hole is a cavity whoſe entrance is very near its 
other extremity, ſuch are thoſe in the baſis of the 
Cranium. A Canal, is a cavity whoſe extremity. is at 
ſome diſtance from its entrance; ſuch are the maxit- 
lary canals, Sc. ein Tye 
A Fiſſure is a longitudinal and narrow cavity hav- 
ing its entrance near its other extremity 3 ſuch are 
the ſphenoide Fiſſares, &c, or 
.-. Theſe different cavities are for the moſt part form- 
ed in the ſame bone, tho' ſome of them are produced 
by the meeting or concurrence of ſeveral bones, which 
has laid a foundation for diſtinguiſhing them into com- 
mon and proper. The proper are thoſe found in the 
ſame bone; ſuch are the Foſſe, obſervable in the in- 
ternal ſurface of the Cranium, which are for that reaſon 
call'd Coronal, &c. The others call'd common are the 
Foſſe Orbitariæ, the Foramina Lacerata, &c. Beſides 
all theſe different cavities, we alſo obſerve on the ſur- 
face of the bones, ſeveral furrows which terminate 
in ſo many holes of indefinite ſmallneſs; we there 
alſo obſerve the orifices of ſeveral canals which pene- 
trate into the internal ſubſtance of the bone. 
he regions of the bones are diſtinguiſh'd with re- 
ſpect to their extent, their ſituation, and other cir- 
cumſtances: The long bones are diſtinguiſh'd into 
the ſuperior, the dak, and the inferior parts; and 
the broad bones into their external and internal ſur- 
faces, Sc. obſerving always to have regard to the 
natural ſituation of the body, that is, to ſuppoſe the 
{keleton in an upright poſition. 

The external conformation. of the bones alſo com- 
prehends their Periofteum, their Ligements, their Car- 
lilages, the mucilaginous Glands, and the Snovia. | 
The bones are externally cover'd with a pretty fine 
membrane known by the name of Perioſteum. It is of 
a very compact texture, and interſperſed with an in- 
finite number of arteries, veins, and nerves which 
render it exquiſizely ſenſible, | 
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This membrane does not cover all the bones; for 


we find that the /e/amoide bones are nt cover'd with 
it, nor thoſe portions of other bones which are co- 

ver d with cartilages, or which ſerve to fix the liga- 
ments and tendons; thoſe portions of the teeth which 
are out of the ſockets are alſo deſtitute of this em- 
brane. 

The principal uſe of the Perioſteum is to ſuſtain the 
veſſels; whether ſangurferous of ner vous, which are 
diſtributed to the bones and marrow. c 

A cartilage, as I have ſaid, is a part whoſe lub 
— is whitiſh, leſs hard chan the bones, more com- 
pat than any other part of the body, ſmooth, even 
and elaſtic, placed in different parts of the body for 
various uſes, ſome of which relate to the Bones) = 
others to the ſoft parts. 4 
The Cartilages which relate to the bones, are 0 

d into two clafſes. Some of them are din 
fix d to the bone, and others have no immedia 
union with it. 

The uſes of the Cartilages of the firſt claſs are, ry 
to cover all the extremities of thoſe bones which are 

d by a moveable articulation, and the Sinug/ties 
thro* which the tendons paſs. Secondly,-to unite cer- 
tain: bones to each other; ſuch are thoſe which utiite 
the Vertebræ by their bodies, the Os Sacrum to the 
Qa Ilia, the Offa Pubis to each otlier, Cc. Thirdly, 
to augument the bulk of certain bones; ſuch are 
thoſe Cartilages which form the anterior pire of the 
ribs, c. 

The Cartilages of the ſecond claſs, which ate not 
immediately united with the bones, are for the moſt 
part ſituated in the moveable articulations. Theſe 
cartilages are principally obſerved in the articulation 
of the inferior jaw bones with the temporal bones, in 
that of the clavicles with the Sternum, in chat of the 
Femur with the Tibia, &c. hn | 
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All the Cortilages, except thoſe in the moveable 
articulations in tlie ſinuoſities, and other parts where 
there is friction, are covered with a enden yy 
the Pericbonurium. 5 

The Ligaments, as I have elſemhite faid, are pars 
whoſe ſubſtance is whitiſh, cloſe, compact, and yet 
ſufficiently pliant, and even more flexible than that 
of the cartilages. They are more or leſs elaſtic, and 
are not without difficulty broken or torn, ſince they 
are compoſed of many filaments, which, tho' flender, 
are very ſtrong, and which by their different ar- 
. form either narrow connexions or ſlen- 
der webs which ſerve to fix, to contain, and prove 
boundaries to certain parts; their uſe, as well as that 
of the cartilages, relates to the bones and ſoft parts. 

The Ligaments which relate to the bones are of two 
kinds, ſome are employ*d in the moveable articu- 
lations, and others either faſten the bones to each 
other, or adhere to them CY of their arti- 
culations. 

The Ligaments employ'd i in the moveable articuls- 
tions are of two kinds; for in thoſe form'd like a 
groove, as in the articulation of the humerus with 
the cubitus, or that of the tibia with the aſtragalus, 
Sc. the ligaments reſemble very narrow bands, 
but are very ſtrong and placed on the lateral parts of 
the articulation; whereas in thoſe articulations call'd 
Enarthroſes or the ball and ſocket, ſuch as that of the 
Humerus with the Scapula, or of the Femur with the 
Os Innominatum, &c. the ligament is circular, that is 
to ſay, it ſurrounds the articulation adhering i in one 
part to the edges of the cavity, and in another below 
the head, that is to ſay, to the neck. 

It is to be obſerv*d, that immediately below theſe 
ligaments, there is a ſlender membrane adhering all 
round the articulation in order to prevent the diſ- 
charge of the Synovia which continually moiſtens the 
n of the cartilages of the articulation. 
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= Beſides theſe, there are ligaments included and 
mut up in the articulations themſelves: by a kind of 
capſula, ſuch as that of the Femur, commonly call'd 
the round Ligament, and thoſe of the Save, which 
are call'd er Ligameits. 7 

As for the Ligaments which faſten the Baer tos 
gether, or thoſe which adhere to them independently 
of their articulations, they are of two ſorts; fince 
ſome are looſe, and on] bound or limit the motion 
of the bones; ſuch are thoſe which join the clavicles 
to. the coracoide Apopbyfis, that which goes from one 
clavicle to the other, Sc. whereas the others are 
ſtretch'd and tenſe, ſuch as thoſe going from tho 
Acromion to the coracoide zd4pophyfis, & c. 

Laftly, there are ligaments which, tho beriug 
to the bones and cartilages, are nevertheleſs ſubſer- 
vient to other parts, ſuch as the interoſſeus ligaments 
of the fore -· arm and leg, thoſe which both in the 
hands and feet are call'd annular; thoſe which go 
from the Os ſacrum to the ſpine and the tuberoſity ob 
the iſchium 3 - thoſe which fill up the foramim n, | 
n 12 


07 the lg, Glands and the je Sei, 5 
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> Phe: Cartilages;* which 1 have: ſaid cover the emi 
nences and cavities of the moveable articulations, are 
continually moiſten'd by a liquor more or leſs viſcid, 
call do the Snovia, which is highly necelliry to 
facilitate the motĩions of the body. | 

This liquor is included in the joints, where it is 
retained by the membranes which ſurround them; 
it is principally ſupplied by the glandulous ſub 
known by the name of the mucilaginous Glands 
Some alſo think that. it partly ouzes:thro* the 
of the internal ſurtace of the membranes which ſur- 
round the joint; it is probable that this liquor is 
— of an unctuous matter, which the _— 
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and frictions of the j joints expreſs from certain pin- 
guious maſſes, which more or leſs accompany the 
mucilaginous glands. - 

In the Sinuoſtties there is found 2 ſimilar 1 
which facilitates the play of the tendons which paſs 
thro! them, by preſerving the aer of the © car- 
tilages which cover them. | 


ARTICLE . 
Of the internal ſtrutiure of the Bones. 


N order to obtain a ſufficient knowledge of the 
internal ſtructure of the bones, we muſt carefully 
examine their ſubſtance; cavities, marrow and veſſels. 
The ſubſtance of the bones is a congeries of ſolid 
fibres, differently diſpoſed, according to the external 
conformation of each bone. The fibres of the 
oſſeous kind are in general ſo arrranged that they 
compoſe ſometimes conſiderable laminæ, ſometimes 
ſmall plates or portions of laminæ, and at other times 
ſlender ſhreds or: filaments of different extents ; thus 
the ſubſtance of almoſt all the bones is partly com- 
pact or ſolid, partly: ſpongeous or cellular, and 
partly reticular or reſembling network. The laminæ 
compoſe the compact part by their different ſtrata or 
beds; the plates conſtitute the cellular parts, and the 
filaments the reticular, which in many rt is con- 
founded with the cellular part. 

The compact part is always more or leſs next to 
the external ſurface of the bones; whereas the two 
others poſſeſs the internal part; the firſt is very con- 
derabl: in the middle portion of large and hollow 
bones; the cellular part predominates in moſt of 
thoſe which have either no cavity at all or a very 
ſmall one, and in the extremities of the long bones; 
and the reticular part is moſt generally end in the 
cavities of the long bones *. 1 2 
See c = Fobiect Hawer's Ofologie nd Garbe Htev. 
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The internal cavities of the bones may be di- 
Rtinguiſh'd into large, middle $2'd and ſmall. 

The large cavities. are principally found in the 
middle of thoſe long bones which are nearly of a cy- 
Tndrical figure, fuch as the Humerus, the Radias, 
the Cubitus, the Femur, the Tibia, Fibula, the bones 
of the Metacarpus and the Metatarſus, and thoſe of 
the fingers. 

The middle fiz'd cavities are the cellules or in- 
terſtices of the cellular ſubſtance ; theſe cavities are 
of different bulks and figures, and have a mutual 
communication with each other. | 
As for the ſmall cavities, we may comprehend 
under them, thoſe holes and canals which afford a 
paſlage to the veſſels diſtributed either thro? the ſub- 
ftance of the bones or to the marrow; as alſo theſe 
inſenfible pores which permit the moſt ſubtile part of 
the marrow to penetrate the ſubſtance of the bones. © 


. the waldhdy Faias 


Within the bones we find a pinguious ſobltanee 
more or leſs firm, which we call Marrow, in the 
middle of the long bones, where this ſubſtance is 
found in one maſs; and it is call'd the medullary 
Juice in the cellular portion of theſe ſame bones, and 
in that of all the other bones which have not the 
fame figure. 

T we Marrow is a 'maſs compoſed of an infinite 
nutnber of veſicles, or rather of very fine membranes 
or cells, which adhere to and communicate with each 
other; they are interſperſed withemany fanguiferous 
And nervous veſſels, and are full of a very fine and 
oleous matter. This maſs is in many places crofs*d 
and as it were interlarded with the reticular ſub- 
ſtance, which, as I have ſaid, is found in the middle 
of the long bones, and which ſerves as a ſu pport 


to it, 
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The Medullary Juice is alſo compoſed, as well as 
the Marrow; of many membranous cellules, full of 
an equally oleous matter; but it is; as it were, di- 
vided into ſeveral veſicular apartmentz, by the of- 
ſeous partitions of the cellular ſubſtance in Which it is 
included, and whoſe apertures permit the medullary 
veſicles to communicate with each other. The Me- 
dul lary Juice differs from the marrow in colour and 
conſiſtence; for it is liquid and almoſt wholly of a 
reddiſh colour; whereas the marrow is more firm and 
for the melt part only red on its ſurface. 

It is to be obſerved. that when we ſay the ſmalleſk 


impreflions on the martow excite painful ſenſations; 


this is only to be meant of its membranous portion; 
which is interſperſed with nerves. 
The Marrow, and Medhllaty Juice, have uſes com- 
mon to them with the fat, and others peculiar to 
themſelves, that is to ſay, beſides that the marrow 
as well as the fat, furniſhes the maſs of blood with 
unctuous parts to allay the acrimony. of its ſalts, it 
alſo diſcharges very fine ſulphureous particles, which 
by continually pervading the ſubſtance of the bones 
and giving a greater flexibility to their fibres, renders 
them. leſs ſubje&t to fractures 
All che parts of freſh. bones have ſanguiferous veſ- 
ſels, which may be reduced to three claſſes. Some 
of theſe go to the external parts of the bones; others 
inſinuate themfelves into their ſubſtance; and others 
penetrate into their internal cavities —  _ 

As for the natural colour of the bones, it is white 
with a gentle reddiſh caſt ; it is alſo to be obſerved 
that eg are more reddiſh in children than in adults; 
and ſtill more ſo in their cellular than in their ſolid 
lubſtance, | 
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ARTICLE It 
Of the connexion or Joining of the Bones. 


HE joining of the bones ſuppoſes two things, 
firſt, their afſemblage, which neceſſarily de- 
pends on the relation between the aſſembled pieces. 
| Secondly their union, which depends on the different 
means which nature has employ'd to keep them aſ- 
ſembled. Anatomiſts have call'd the aſſemblage of 
the bones Articulation, and their union Symphy/is, 
which properly ſpeaking is no more than the ſtrength- 
ening of their articulations. * 
The articulations are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; 
the one permits a motion in their articulated pieces, 
and is calPd Diarihro/is; the other permits of no 
motion and is known by the name of Synarthrofis. 
The Dzarthrefis is of two kinds; the one permits 
a ſenſible and manifeſt motion, and the other only 
ſuch as is obſcure and imperceptible. The manifeſt 
Diartbraſis is performed with a free motion in various 
directions, as is obſervable in the joining of the Hu- 
merus with the Omoplata, in that of the Femur with 
the Os Innominatum, &c. Or it is only performed 
with a motion confined to two directions, as in the 
joining of the Cubilus with the Humerus, in that of 
the Phalanges of the fingers with each other, &e. 
The firſt of theſe articulations is form'd by the re- 


ception of an eminence into a cavity, as is obſervable 


in the joining of the Humerus with the Omoplata, of 
the Femur with the Os Innominatum, &c. This ſpecies 
of articulation is call d the ball and ſocket in imi- 
tation of mechanics who uſe it in certain inſtru- 
ments. It is more or leſs deep, which has given oc- 
caſion to the ancients to make two ſpecies of it, the 
deepeſt of which they have call'd Enarthrofis, and 
the moſt ſhallow Arihbrodia, { a 
The 
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The articulation whoſe motions are confined to 
certain directions, bears ſome reſemblance to a turn- 
ing hinge, for which reaſon the ancient Greeks have 
call'd it Ginglymus, which fignifies the ſame thing. 
We may define a Ginghmus a kind of articulation 
with motion, in which two bones are joined together 
by one or more heads receiv'd into as many cavities; 
and the motion ariſing from this is confined to two 
directions only. | 

A Ginglymus in general is divided into two ſorts; 
the one perfect and the other imperfect. The per- 
fect Ginglymus is that formed by ſeveral heads and 
ſeveral cavities, and in which the two bones receive 
one another mutually, as is obſervable in the joining 
of the Humerus with the Os Cubiti, in that of the Ro- 
tula with the Femur, in that of the Tibia with the 
Aſtragalus, and in theſe of the Phalanges of the fingers 
with each other. | 

A Ginglymus is ſaid to be imperfect, when the 
Joining of the bones is only formed by two emi- 
nences received into two cavities, as is obſervable in 
the articulation of the Occipital with the firſt vertebra 
of the neck, and theſe of the vertebræ with each 
other by their oblique Apophyſes ; in that of the Femur 
with the Tibia, &c. or when a joining of .two bones 


is only formed by the reception of one eminence into 


one cavity, as is obſervable in the articulation of the 
firſt with the ſecond vertebra, by means of its Odon- 
toid Apaphyſis, or in that of the Os Cubiti with the 
Radius, as well in the ſuperior as in the inferior part 
of theſe two bones. | 

The obſcure Diarthrofis, or that which permits but 
of very imperceptible motion, is principally obſerved 
in the bones of the Carpus, and moſt of thoſe in the 
Tarſus. ; 

The Synarthrofis is that ſpecies of articulation by 
which the bones are kept together in ſuch a manner 
as to remain in a firm ſituation : It is performed in 

C 3 two 
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two manners, the firſt is by indentation, and the ſe- 
cond by way of pin pegiz,, the firſt may be divided 
into two kinds, one deep and the other ſhallow. I he 
deep indentation is obſerved in broad, bones and is 
by the ancients call'd Suture, which is evidently Tech 
in the joining of the bones in the cranium. The 
ſhallow indentation is that obſerved in the bones 
whieh are joined by more extenſive ſurfaces, and 
whoſe external joining does not appear denticulated; 
this is what the ancients have calbd Harmony, and for 
an example of this kind they have mentioned the 
bones of the face. nl r ON 

The ſecond ſpecies of . Smarthrofis is call'd Gom- 
phofis, it may be compared to a nail or a peg receiv- 
ed into a hole; ſuch is the reception of the teeth into 
the cavities of the jaw bones call'd ſockets. 

All the pieces which compoſe the Skeleton are na- 
turally united with each other; and this union is by 
the ancients call'd Symphy/is, which is diſtinguiſhed 
| Into two kinds, one with and the other without 

means. | 4. 

A Sympbyſis is ſaid to be without means, when the 
aſſembled bones are maintain'd in that ſtate by them» 
ſelves, that is to ſay merely by their own confor- 
mation; ſuch are the Parie/als, which mutually ſup- 

rt each other by the peculiar ſtiucture of their 
Teeth and mortiſes, that is to ſay of the eminences 
and cavities which conſtitute” this ſuture ; this alſa 
holds true of the other bones of the cranium, Sc. 
Some refer to the Symphy#s without means the union of 
the two pieces which compoſe the inferior ja bone 
in young children; but it ought to be obſerved that 
this union is only a conſequence of the offification of 
theſe two pieces. n T3 CYL 

The ſecond ſpecies of Smpbyſt, known by the 
name of Symphy/zs with means, is that which unites, 
faſtens or maintains the aſſembled bones by the aſ- 
fiſtance of cartilages, ligaments and fleſk z and _ is 
| What 
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what the ancients have calPd Hnchondrofis, Syneur 
and Syſſarcofis. 

The Synchonarofis, which is the faſtening of the 
bones by means of cartilages, is principally obſerved 
in the joining of the vertebræ by their bodies, in 
that of the Oſa Pubis with each aides, S.. 

The Hneur gs, which is the faſtening of bones by 
ligaments, is principally found in all I the moveable 
articulations. It alſo fortifies the Syncbondrofs us is 
oo og in the joining of the vertebræ * their 

ies 

The Syſercofis, which is formed by means of he 
fleſh, is as genuine as the preceding two, according 
to the , of Mr. Winſlow. In a word, the ex- 
amples which the ancients have given of the faſten- 
ing of the Omoplata with the ribs is very well found- 
ed; for tho' it is true that the Omoplara is fixed at 
its neck and ſomewhat farther to the clavicle and the 
humerus, by particular ligaments, yet it is certain 
that its baſe which is its oppoſite 2 Bas 14 
ſolutely no other N than that 
means of the muſcles; and without this — of 
particular connexion, the motions of this bone would 
not be more regular than thoſe of a diſlocated bone. 
It is alſo to be Odſerved that the Syſarcofis ſtrengthens 
many of the moveable articulations . 


ARTICLE IV. 
uh the uſe of the Bones. 


that the bones in general are 
x 8 F what the timber work is 1 A 
7 dilding; they give ſtrength and proportion to the 
body, ſuſtain all its organs, and preſerve the animal 
in all the ſituations agreeable to its functions. 


W WW rrextſe of the dry Bones, 
TAGS... .. 
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Of OsTEoLOGy. 


Of the Head. 


HE firſt and'at the ſame time the moſt ele- 
© vated part of the Skeleton is the head, which 
comprehends the Cranium.and the Face. See. 
The Canium is an oſſeous box nearly of an oval 
figure; it is prominent in its anterior and poſterior 
parts, but flat on its ſides. |, 2 
The Cranium is form'd of the aſſemblage of eight 
bones which are diſtinguiſh'd into common and pro- 
per; among theſe laſt are generally reckon'd the Co- 
ronal, the Occipital, the two Parietals, and the Tem- 
porals. The common are the Sphenoide and Ethmoide 
Bones, to which however ſome add the Coronal and 
even the Temporals. | 
All theſe bones are joint with each other; and 
ſome of them are even united with thoſe of the face 
by ſutures, which the ancients divided into true and 
falle 3 but at preſent we acknowledge only ſuch as 
are true, which are diſtinguiſh'd into common and 
Proper. Among the common we reckon the Spbe- 
noidal, which joins the greateſt part of the /phenside 
bone to the adjacent bones; the Etbmoidal, which 
principally joins the E:bmoide to the coronal bone; 
the two Zygomatics, which join the Temporals to the 
cheek bones; and laſtly the Coronal, which joins the 
Coronal to the parietal bones. The ancients admitted. 
a fifth, which they call'd tranſverſe, and which ex- 
tends all along the inferior part of the coronal. 
Among the proper ſutures we reckon the Sagi tial, 
which joins the Parietals by their ſuperior parts, the 
Lambdoide, which joins the Occipital to the Parietals 
and to the Temporals, and laſtly, the two Temporals or 
the ſquamous ſutures af the ancients which join the 
7 emperals to the Parzctals. 
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The ſutures not only ſerve to mitigate and blunt 
the violence of the blows to which the Cranum is ex- 
poſed, but alſo to hinder a fracture made in one of 
its pieces from communicating itſelf eaſily to thoſe 
adjacent to it; we may add that the Dura Mater by 
their means communicates with the Pericranium; 
that the tranſparation of the parts included in the Gra- 
nium may be carried on with greater eaſe; and laſtly, 
that the parts where the ſutures are, being mem- 
branous in the Fztus, it reaps a great advantage from 
them, on account of the great facility with which the 
bones of the cranium approach each other upon the 
ſmalleſt preſſure. ' | OE 

Between the ſutures of the Cranium, but eſpeciall 
in the lambdoide ſuture, we frequently find ſm 
bones of different bulks and figures, which the anata- 
miſts call keys, and in Latin Offa Wormiana. 

It is to be obſerved that in ſome ſubjects there is 
found, at the ſuperior part of the Occipital, a triangular 
bone of a pretty conſiderable extent, which for the 
moſt part is ſeparated thro? all its length by a parti- 
cular ſuture. We alſo find, tho* more rarely, ſubjects 
in which there is alſo a triangular bone which is larger 
and ſituated at the fontanelle. In wounds of the head 
ſurgeons ought to pay a particular regard to this ob- 
ſervation, that they may not take the ſutures of theſe 
particular bones for fractures. 6 

All the bones of the Cranium are compoſed of two 
Laminæ call'd Tables, one of which is external, the 
other internal. This laſt is more ſlender and brittle 
than the other ; between theſe two Lamine there is 
a ſpongy ſubſtance call'd the Diploe, which conſiſts 
of many offeous cells which communicate with each 
other and contain a medullary juice. * 

The Diploe is not of the ſame thickneſs thro? all 
the extent of the cranium, ſince there are ſome parts 
where it is found in a ſmall quantity, and others 
where it is not to be met with at all; this ought to be 

8 carefully 
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carefully adverted to by ſurgeons in performing the 
Go « the treßag. 


Of the ee Bone. 


The firſt bone of the Cranium is the Coronal; its 
figure | is ſemicircular, and its ſituation is in the an- 
terior part of the Crazium, this bone has two ſur- 
faces, one external, and the other internal; the ex- 
ternal is convex in the greateſt part of its extent, and 
the internal is concave. In the interior of its ex- 
ternal ſurface we find five Apophyſes, four of which 
are call'd angular, becauſe they — nd to the 
angles of the eyes; ſome call them — and di- 
ſtinguiſh them into internal and external; the fifth, 
call'd the Naſal, ſerves as a ſupport to the bones of 
the noſe; in a place alſo there are two . 
which make part of the orbits, and at the ſuperior 
edge of the orbits there are two holes call'd Super- 
tiliary, which, for the moſt part are no more than 
grooves. The inferior and middle part of the coro- 
nal is channePd in 2 to lodge the Os Kahmaides; 
2 at the j theſe two bones, eſpecially near 

ve? company Br a hole on each fade, and fome- 
— two, which are call'd the internal orbitary holes. 

In the internal ſurface of the Coronal we are to con- 

fider two depreflions alſo call'd Coronal, a Spine, a 
Scifjure, a Hole call'd blind or ſpinal, and ſeveral 1 
perficial depreſſions which correſpond to the ſeveral 
circumvolutions of the brain, 
3] b» the gnighle and inlecjor part of the Coronal we 
diſcover the mouths of the frontal and ſuperciliary 
finuſes, which run thro* the whole thickneſs of that 
bone, and which communicate with the noſe. We 
ſometimes find ſubjects which have but one of theſe 
ſinuſes, and others in which they are both wanting. 

The meeting of the {agitia/ —— the coronal — 


i ly 0 3 chis part is membranous in 
\ very 
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very young children, and is call'd the fontanelle or 
fountain of the head, whoſe figure nearly reſembles 
that of a lozenge; it is formed partly by the coro 
and partly by the parietal bones. 

In children the coronal is compoſed of two pieces 
{which ſometimes happens in adults), and in this caſe 
there is a particular ſuture which unites theſe two 
pieces and reaches from the Sagittal to the root of the 
noſe. The connexions of the coronal with the parie> 
tals are uppermoſt, and its lowermoſt connexions 
are with the Os Sphenoides, the Etbmoides, the 
bones of the noſe, the maxillary bones, the Os Unguis, 
and thoſe of the cheek, =, THR N 


Of the parietal Bones. 


The parietal bones are nearly of a ſquare figure; 
their ſituation is on each ſide at the ſuperior, middle 
and lateral parts of the craniun. | 
Ihe external ſurface of theſe bones is convex and 
pretty ſmooth; along their middle and inferior parts 
we find fome eminences and cavities to facilitate their 
joining with the ſquamous or ſcaly part of the tem- 
porals. We ſometimes obſerve a hole in the fuperior 
and poſterior parts of theſe bones. In the internal 
or concave ſurface of the parietals there are ſeveral 
ſciſſures which nearly reſemble the impreſſions dt a fig- 
tree leaf. In the internal part of the anterior and in- 
ferior angle of each Parietal, there is a ſmall canal 
which correſponds with theſe ſeiſſures; and in the 
internal part of the poſterior and inferior angle there 
is a kind of pipe which joins with one of theſe of 

The parietals are joined with each other at their 
ſuperior part, with the Tempcrals, with the Sphenoiae 
at their infertor, with the Corona at the anterior, and 
with the Ocripetal at their poſterior parts. 
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Of the occipital Bone. 


Tbe occipital bone - poſſeſſes the poſterior and. i in- 
ferior part of the head; its figure nearly reſembles 
that of a lozenge. 

* This bone is generally the thickeſt and even the 
hardeſt of all thoſe in the Cranium, if we except the 
ſtoney Apophyſis of the temporals, which I ſhall after- 
wards deſcribe; its thickneſs is not the fame in all its 
extent; ſince we obſerve that it is very . in its 
lateral and inferior parts. 8 

In the external ſurface of this bone, which is con- 
vex and rough, we obſerve two eminences call'd 
Condyles, which are received into the ſuperior cavi- 
ties of the firſt Vertebra of the neck, by its gingly- 
moide articulation with that vertebra, by means of 
which the head may be bended and extended at plea- 
ſure; along its middle and inferior part, we obſerve 
a perpendicular ſpine, and a tranſverſe Apophis which 
ſome call the Nape, tho? that name is generally given 
to the poſterior and ſuperior part of the neck. 

In the internal or concave ſurface of the occipital 
we find a crucial Spine, three and ſometimes four 
ſciſſures, in form of pretty conſiderable pipes, two 
grooves Which unite with other two belonging to 
the temporals, and form two holes call'd the Fora- 
mina Laceruta; five holes, two of which open before 
the Condyles, and two others in the poſterior parts of 
theſe eminences; which has laid a foundation for 
their being cald Condyloide holes, and diſtinguiſn- 
ing them into anterior and poſterior. There are ſome 
ſubjects in which theſe laſt are not to be found. The 
fifth, which is odd, is the great occipital hole; four 
ditches, call'd occipital, two of which are ſuperior 
and other two inferior; we ought laſtly to obſerve 
its anterior apophyſis, by ſome call'd the Sphenoidal, 
852 by others the Baſiliary, which is join'd —_ 
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body of the ſphenoide, by means of a cartilage. The 
other connexions of the occipital are by future with 
the parietals and temporals; beſides theſe it is alſo 
joined to the firſt vertebra of the neck by a Gingly- 
mus with two heads, and laſtly to a particular 2 
phyjes by two ſtrong ere — 


Of the Bones of the Temples WM <a 


The temporal bones are ſituated in the lateral, 
middle and inferior part of the Cranium, - + 

Their figure is pretty irregular, and they are- 
nerally divided into two parts, one ſuperior call'd 
ſquamous, and another inferior call'd fem; theſe two 
parts are eaſily ſeparated from each other in young 
ſubjects, but they are afterward ſo firmly united a 
it is impoſſible to divide them. 

We obſerve that the external ſurface of each 1 
: is a little convex, pretty ſmooth in its ſquamous 
— very rough in its ſtony part. On the external 
. ſurface of theſe bones we find eminences and cavities; 
theſe eminences are Apophy/es which have — 
various names. The firſt or anterior is call'd 
matic, and is joined to another Apophyſis' of 
- cheek bone, in order to form with it an arch call*d 
 Zygoma. The ſecond is call'd the tranſverſe, and 
ſerves as a baſe to the zygomatie. The third is _ 
the Maſtoide, and the fourth is call'd the Siyldide: Ax 
for the cavities, we at firſt obſerve four Canals; one 
of which correſponds to the external ear; at the end 
of this canal we find a very flender membrane adher- 
ing which is call'd the Membrana Yympani, commonly 
call'd the drum of the ear, which ſeparates the ex- 
ternal from the internal ear. This canal is wanting 
in a fœtus, and in this caſe the membrena qympani 
is as it were enchaſed, or ſet in a particular circle 
calPd the offeous circle: Behind this-membrane we 
find a cavity call'd the caſe of the drum, in _ | 
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there ate four ſmall bones known by the names of the 
Hammer, Anvil, Slirrup, and the Orbicular, 
In the Hammer, we find a head and a handle. The 
head has eminences and cavities for its ginglymoide 
articulations with the anvil; we alſo find in this bone 
a ſlender Apophyſis, commonly r- the apo 2 of 
Rau. The Anvil has a body and two branches 
the Stirrup we find a head w is ſome what oy 
and a baſe; and the orbicular has two convex ſur- 
faces, The hammer is fixed by its handle to the 
Aembrana Tympani. The Anvil is join'd by its body 
to the head of the Hammer. The Orbicular is join'd 
to the extremity of the long branch of the Anvil, and 
allo · to the head of the — ; The baſe of this laſt 
reſts upon the edge of an aperture call'd the Feneſtra 
evalis, there is allo in the caſe of the drum a ſecond 
aperture call'd the Feneftra rotunda, which is cloſed 
up by a very ſlender membrane; theſe two apertures 
communicate with each other in the ſecond part of 
the internal:ear, call'd the labyrinth, which is com- 
Paled of three ſemicircular — the Veſtibulum and 
the dual: Laftly, in the anterior part of the caſe of the 
drum we find the extremity of a particular 
which commuticates with the mouth ; this is call'd 
the-Zufachian Tube, and by ſome, tho' very impro- 
The third canal obſervable in the external ſurface 
of the. temporal bone is call'd the carotid duct, be- 
cauſe the artery of that name paſſes thro” it; this 
duct penetrates into the cavity of the Cramum. The 
ſouth canal call'd the Aueduct of Fallopius, alſo 
netratem into the Cranium. + Its internal orifice cor- 
reſponds to che internal foramen auditorium, which 1 
— —— afficewi 
tween the maſtorde and ſtyloide a es, for which 
earn ment foramen 81 o-Mojoutous 
-Beſfides:this, we obſerve: a glenoide cavity placed 
— the tranſverſe 4pophy/is; which I 
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have faid ſerves as a baſe to the 'Zygomaiic, and this 
cavity receives the Condyie of the inferior jaw bone. 
Here we laſtly obſerve the a jugularis, to — 
mation of which the occipital alſo contributes. 

In the internal ſurface of the tem bone, we 
obſerve an Apdophyſs diſtinguiſh'd' by the epitllet 
ſtony, which includes the ſeeond part of the internal 
ear, call'd the Labyrinth.” This ee has 2 
furfaces, one anterior the other erior ; on the 
anterior we fee a ſmall hole which communicates 
with the Aquedu#t of Fallopius 5 and upon the poſterior 
we alſo find a hole call'd the — auditorium in- 
ternum, which is much more conſiderable than the 
former. In this internal hole we find the bean 
of the Agueduct of Fallbpius, as I have already 
ſerved. On this ſurface we alſo obſerve a groove 
which joins with that of the Occipilal, to form the 
Foramen laceratum, as alſo two Seiſſures, one large 
and one ſmall; and laſtly, the Fhranen 
which however is not found in all ſubjects. 

The temporals form a part of che inferior 
Occipitalis, and che greateſt portion of that ea the 
temporal. 

The temporal bones are Join*dito-the arierdls, the 
cheek bones, the ſphenoide, and the parents = 
are alſo articulated with the inferior jaa q. 


Of the ſphenzide Bone. 1 
Bafliary or 


The Spbrnoide, otherwiſe call'd 40 5 
wedge-like bone, is of a figure nearly reſembling that 
of a bat with extended wings, and is ſituated in the 
middle of the baſis of the crantum. In chis bone we 
diſtinguiſh a body and two branches, m? 
calPd" the flat Apophyſes of the Sphenorde, + | 

We are alſo to conſider two ſurfaces: in it, one ex- 
ternal, and the other internal: The external ſuriace 


has five Apophyſes, - two Holes, two Sinizſes, and ſiæ 
Grooves. 


* 
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Grooves. Of theſe five apophyſes, two are call'd 
_ Pterigoide, in each of which we diſtinguiſh two ings, 
one external and the other internal. At the inferior 
part of the internal Ving we find a bony prominence, 
round which the tendon of a muſcle paſſes. The 
third and fourth Apophy/es are call'd Spinal, and the 
fifth, which is placed between the two Pterygoides, is 
call'd the Creft of the Spbenoide. The Holes are call'd 
. Pterygoidean; and the Sinuſes call'd Spbenoidal, open 
into the noſe of the Grooves. There are two anterior, 
_two' poſterior, and two inferior: The anterior help to 
form the ſpbeno-maxillary fiſſures, and the ſpbeno-Ppala- 
ine holes; the inferior lie betwixt the wings of the 
one apophyſes, to receive a portion of the 

bones of the palate. | | 
This bone forms a part of eight foſſ or ditches, 
namely the two Naſal, the two Prerygoidean, the two 

Or bitaries, and the two Zygomatics. | 

nn the internal ſurface of the /pbeno:de bone, we are 
to conſider four Apophyſes call'd Clinoide, two Fiſures 
call'd Spbenoidal, eight Holes, four on each fide ; 
namely, the optic, the ſuperior maxillary, the inferior 
maxillary, and the hole for the paſſage of the artery 
of the dura mater; a ditch call'd pituitary, or the 
"Saddle, at the ſides of which we find two grooves. 
This bone forms a part of the two temporal Faſæ or 

ditches. . _ 
The /phenoide bone is join'd with all the bones of 
the Cranium, as alſo with thoſe of the Cheeks, the 

maxillary bones, thoſe of the Palate, and the Vomer. 


Of the eibmoide Bone. 


The ethmoide or cribiform bone, ſo call'd becauſe 
by looking at it, we perceive it perforated with a 
great number of holes reſembling thoſe of a ſieve, 
is ſituated in the anterior part of the baſis of the cra- 
nium, being as it were enchaſed in a particular 
groove of the corona. — 
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Tho! the figure of the E/>moide is not regular, yet we 
may juſtly ſay that it more nearly reſembles that of a 
cube or common die, than any other, ſince. it may 
be diſtinguiſh'd into fix ſurfaces ; one ſuperior, one 
inferior, one anterior, one poſterior, and two lateral. 

When we examine the external ſurtace of the eth- 
moide bone it appears compoled of three parts, one 
middle and two lateral. The middle part is a bony 
Lamina, which forms the ſuperior portion of the par- 
tition of the noſe ; it is join'd to the Yomer which con- 
ſtitutes its inferior portion. The lateral parts of the 
ethmoide bone may each of them be diſtinguiſh'd into 
two portions, tho? they are all contiguous to each» 
other. Of theſe two portions there is one ſuperior, 
which is cellular and winding; and another inferior; 
which in ſome meaſure reſembles a ſmall horn, or 
the head of a muſcle-ſhell, whence it is call'd the ſu- 
perior horn or ſhell of the noſe, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the inferior horns which I ſhall afterwards deſcribe : - 
It has a convex part, which is next to the partition, 
and a concave which is on the oppoſite ſide. 

Near the partition we find a groove or fiſſure be- 
tween the two portions which compoſe each lateral 
part of the Os Erhmoides, and in this fiſſure the cellules 
of the ethmoide bone open themſelves in order to 
communicate with the noſe; for in all the reſt of 
the cellular portions, the cellules are for the moſt part 
ſhut up by the adjacent bones with which this por- 
tion is join'd : In a word, in the ſuperior part they 
are cloſed up by the coronal, and the frontal ſinuſſcs 
ſtop up the cellules in the anterior part: In the po- 
ſterior and inferior parts they are obſtructed by the 
bones of the palate, the ſphenoide bone, and thoſe 
call'd the maxillary. In the external part near the 
orbit, theſe cellules are 'confin'd by the Os Unguis, 
and by a very ſmooth lamina, of which the ancients 
made a particular bone, which they call the *Os 
Planum. 
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In the internal ſurface of the ethmoide bone we 
obſerve a Lamina call'd Cribriform ; the holes found in 
this bone retain the nameſof olfactory from thoſe nerves 
which paſs thro' them. This Lamina is croſſed in 
all irs length by an eminence call'd the Criſta Galli, 
which appears to be a continuation of the bony la- 
mina which ſeparates the two cellular bodies I have 
mentioned. 
The etbmoide bone is join'd with the Coronal, the 
Sphenoide, the bones of the Noſe, the maxillary bones, 
the Ofſa Unguis, the bones of the Palate, and the 
Vomer. 

In the Cranium are contain'd the Brain, the Cere- 
bellum, and the Medulla Oblongata; and thro* the 
holes I have now mention'd, thoſe nerves paſs which 
are diſtributed thro? the different parts of the body. 
There are alſo ſome of theſe apertures, which afford 
a paſlage to the ſanguiferous veſſels which fupply 
the brain with blood, Sc. or which receive the re- 
mainder of that liquor. -The great perforation of the 
occipital affords a paſſage to nerves, ſanguiferous 
veſſels, and the medulla oblongata which goes to 
the canal of the vertebræ, where it aſſumes the name 
of ſpinal marrow. 


Of the Face. 


The Face is compos'd of two jaw bones, one ſu- 
perior and the other inferior. The ſuperior is form'd 
of an aſſemblage of thirteen bones, without includ- 
ing the teeth, Theſe bones are, thoſe proper to the 
noſe, the maxillaries, the Offa Unguis, thoſe of the 
cheek, the inferior Lamina of the noſe, the bones of 
the palate, and the Vomer. 


Of the bones proper to the Neſe. 


The bones proper to the nofe form the ſuperior 
part of the naſal arch; their figure is nearly ſquare ; 
their 
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their external ſurface is ſome what convex and pretty 
ſmooth, but their internal ſurface is concave and 
rough: The ſuperior parts of theſe bones is much 
thicker than the inferior, which is nitch'd unequally 
in order to favour the adherence of the cartilages of 
the noſe. 

Theſe two bones, thro' the whole length of their 
union, form within the noſe a longitudinal Groove, 
which receives the bony Lamina of the ethmoide,, on 
which theſe bones are ſupported as well as on the in- 
ferior and middle part of the coronal, and are alſo 
join'd to a prominent part of the maxillary bones. 
We generally obſerve one or two ſmall holes in the 
bones of the noſe. 


Of the maxillary Bones. 


The maxillary bones form the greateſt part of the 
jaw; their figure is pretty irregular, and their ſitua- 
tion is in the middle part of the face. Theſe bones 
are ſomewhat depreſſed, and this depreſſion is by 
ſome call'd the Fſſa Maxillaris, Beſides this they 
form a part of four foſſæ, to wit, the Orbitary, that 
of the Palate, the Naſal, and the Zygomatic. 

In each maxillary bone we obſerve three Apophyſes ; 
the firſt is calPd the angle of the maxillary bone, and 
forms a part of the arch of the noſe, for which reaſon 
it is commonly calld nafal : The ſecond is by ſome 
call'd Malaris; and the third the Spine, which being 
united with that of the oppoſite maxillary, forms 
with it a kind of creſt for fixing the cartilage, which 
forms a part of the naſſal partition. 

In the maxillary bone we alſo obſerve a candal, 
call'd the ſuperior maxillary, which runs along the 
inferior part of the orbit, and whoſe external orifice 
is by ſome calPd the external orbitary hole: We here 
alſo find at the fide of the ſpine, a hole which in its 
inferior * by a groove, Which, uniting 
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with a fimilar one in the other maxillary bone, forms 
a hole in the anterior part of the palate calPd: the in- 
ciſory hole: In the external ſurface of this bone there 
are ſmall holes which have no particular names. In 
the maxillary bone we are alſo to conſider three 
grooves, the firſt at the entrance of the Naſal Foſſa 
or ditch ; the ſecond at the entrance of the Fofſa Or- 
bitaria; and the third forms the greateſt part of the 
Neajal dut. 

In the internal ſurface of each maxillary bone, 
which forms part of the Naſal Foſſa or ditch, we 
diſcover the orifice of the maxillary ſinus, which is a 
very conſiderable cavity made thro* the whole thick- 
neſs of theſe bones. We alſo obſerve all along their 
inferior part, ſeveral ſmall depreſſions call'd ſockets, 
which are made in the thickneſs of the bones, and in 
adults their number 1s generally eight in each bone. 

The maxillary bones are not only join'd to each 
other, but allo to the coronal, the ethmoide, the os 
unguis, the cheek bones, the proper bones of the 
noſe, thoſe of the palate, the Yomer, and the inferior 
Lamine of the noſe. 


Of the Ofſa Ungues, 


The Ofja Ungues, ſo call'd on account of their 
figure and thinneſs, are ſituated at the entrance of 
the orbits next to the noſe, being join'd with the Co- 
ronal, the maxillary bone, the interior Lamina of the 
noſe ; and, laſtly, with the ethmoide bone and the Os 
Planum. I his laſt, as I have already obſerved, near 
the orbit, covers part of the cellules of the ethmoide, 
the other part being cover'd by the Os Unguis. 
In the Os Ungurs we are to conſider two ſurfaces, 
the internal is ſomewhat convex and rough, and the 
external a little concave : This laſt in its anterior part 
has a groove, which joins with the naſal Apopbyſis of 
the 7:axi/lary bone in order to form a particular 1 
0 Call 
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call'd Næſal, correſponding to that of the noſe. All 
along the groove of the Os Unguis we perceive a 
great number of very ſmall holes, 


Of the zygomatic or cheek Bones, 


The bones of the cheek have each a quadrangular 
figure, and the four angles which terminate them 
may be diſtinguiſhed into two anterior, one ſuperior, 
and one poſterior, Theſe bones by their anterior 
angles are join'd to the maxillaty, by the ſuperior to 
the coronal and to the ſphenoide, and by the po- 
ſterior to the temporal Apopyhs; and by the union 
of this poſterior angle with the temporal Apophy/is, 
that arch is formed which the anatomiſts call Zygoma, 
which ſignifies Toke. 

In each of the cheek bones we may diſtinguiſh 
three ſurfaces, one external, one internal, and one 
ſuperior.” The external forms the eminence of the 
cheek, the internal makes part of the zygomatic 
ditch, and the ſuperior conſtitutes a part of the Fa 
Orbitaria. In theſe bones we are alſo to conſider two 
grooves, one of which forms the inferior part of the 
Orbit, and the other is ſituated at the ſuperior part of 
the Zygoma. For the moſt part we obſerve in the ex- 
ternal ſurface of theſe bones, one and ſometimes two 


imall holes which correſpond with each other in the 
Orbit. 


Of the inferior Lamine of the Noſe. 


The inferior Lamine of the noſe, by ſome call'd 
the horns, are the inferior ſhells of the noſe, and 
nearly of the ſame figure with that of the half of a 
muſcle- nell. Theſe bones are ſituated in the inferior 


part of the naſal foſſæ, in ſuch a manner, that in each 


of them we are to conſider two ſurfaces, one exter- 
nal, which is concave, and another internal, which is 
convex; this laſt is next to the partition of the nole. 
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Theſe bones are broader at their anterior than at 
their poſterior extremity; their inferior edge is ſome- 
what round, and the ſuperior has an Apophy/is and a 
groove; and by this edge it is that theſe bones are 
Join'd. with the maxillary and thoſe of the Palate, and 
even advance to the Os Unguis. The inferior Lamine 
of the noſe cover on each ſide the inferior orifice of 
the naſal duct. 


Of the bones of the Palate. 


The bones of the Palate, which the ancients 
thought to be ſquare, are nevertheleſs of a very 
irregular figure. They are ſituated at the poſterior 
part of the arch of the palate, whence they advance 
to the bottom of the orbit, mounting along the Ptery- 
goide Apephyſes : In each of theſe bones there are four 
parts to be obſerved, namely, one ſuperior call'd the 
Orbitary, two inferior, one of which is call'd that of 
the palate, the other the S/erygordean ; and the fourth 
is call'd the middle or naſal on account of its ſitua- 
tion. In theſe bones we are alſo to conſider two 
grooves and one hole: Of theſe grooves one helps to 
form a particular duct, whoſe orifice is obſerved in 
the poſterior part of the palate ; it is call'd the Guſta- 
tory hole or the poſterior one of the palate, in order 
to diſtinguiſh it from the inciſory hole, by ſome call'd 
the anterior palat ne hole: The other groove helps 
to form the Spheno-palatine hole, by ſome call'd the 
Sterygo-palatine, The hole which is proper to each 
bone of the palate, is found at the poſterior part of 
theſe bones, and penetrates into that duct whoſe ori- 
fice is call'd the G»/tarory hole. 

Theſe bones conſtitute a part of the naſal, pala- 
tine, ſterygoidean, and orbitary foſſæ; and part of 
the ſides ot the maxillary and ſphenoidal ſinuſes, 

The bones of the palate are not only joined with 
each other, but alſo with the Maxillaries, the _— 

the 
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the E:hmoide, the inferior Laminæ of the noſe, and 
the ſphenoide. 


Of the Vomer. 


The Yomer is that bone which makes the inferior 
part of the partition of the noſe. Its figure nearly re- 
ſembles that of an oblong ſquare; it has two ſurfaces, 
one on the right and another on the left; two edges, 
one ſuperior and another inferior: The ſuperior has 
a groove to receive a portion of the bony Lamina of 
the Os Eibmoides with the cartilage which perfects 
the partition; it has alſo a more conſiderable cavity to 
receive the creſt of the Sphenoide. The inferior edge 
of the vomer is ſlender and irregularly denticulated; 
it is received into a groove which runs all along the 
maxillary bones and the bones of the palate at their 
union : The poſterior and inferior part of the vomer 
is a little ſharp ; it touches no other bone, and ex- 
tends from the bones of the palate to the creſt of 
the 9 near which the aſperity of the Vomer 
is loſt. 


Of the inferior Faw. 


The inferior Faw is compoſed of two pieces in 
young ſubjects without including the teeth. Theſe 
two pieces are by age united in ſuch a manner that 
It is not poſſible to ſeparate them, and in this caſe 
the jaw is only compoſed of one piece, whoſe figure 
reſembles that of a horſe*s ſhoe. This bone is to be 
conſidered as having two ſurfaces, one external, 
which is convex, and another internal, which 1s con- 
cave: We may alſo diſtinguiſh in it a body and two 
branches; the body is as it were divided in its mid- 
dle by a prominent line, which denotes the place of 
the union of the two pieces which compoſe the in- 
terior jaw in children; and this line is call'd the Sym- 
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phys of the chin: All the ſuperior edge of this jaw 
is furniſh'd with ſeveral cavities call'd ſockets, the 
number of which is generally ſixteen in adults. The 
inferior edge call'd the baſis, has two lips diſtin- 
guiſh'd into external and internal. The branches 
run backwards and terminate underneath by two 
angles, and above by four Apephy/es, of which the 
anterior are call'd Coroncide, and the poſterior Condy- 
loige , theſe Apophiy/es are ſeparated by a groove. In 
the fnternal ſurface of the poſterior part of the in- 
ferior jaw we diſcover the aperture #; a duct, which 
runs all along this jaw and opens in the chin by a 
waole which derives its name from the Latin word 
Mentum, and it is therefore call Mental. 
The inferior jaw is join'd with the temporal bones 
by an articulation which is partly the Ginghymus and 
partly the Artbredia, by means of which the jaw 
bone cannot only raiſe and depreſs itſelf, but alſo 
Move forwards and backwards, and in all directions. 
In this articulàtion we find three cartilages, namely, 
one which covers the Cndyle, and the ſecond which 
covers the glenoidè cavity; this laſt runs over the 
tranſverſe Ap2phyſs which forms the anterior edge of 
this cavity: The third, which is placed between theſe 
two, is of the ſame extent with the ſecond, and is 
fixed in all its circumference” to the orbicular liga- 
ments of this articulation. It is alſo to be obſerved 
that the condyles do not remain always lodg'd in the 
*glenoide cavities during all the motions of the jaw 
bone; for ſometimes they advance to the tranſverſe 
"Apophyſes, which was the reaſon. for Mr. Winſlow's 
giving them the name of the articular Apopyſis. 


why 3 I's ' 2 15 Of the Teeth. 


The Tetth are the whiteſt and at the fame time the 
hardeſt bones of the Skeleton; they. are commonly di- 
ſtinguiſh'd into inciſory, canine, and molary. The in- 
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ciſory are the moſt anterior; the malary are the moſt 
poſterior; and the canine are placed between the two. 
There are four inciſory teeth in each jaw, two canine 
and ten molary; which makes thirty two teeth, and 
conſtitute the moſt ordinary number in adults. The 
canine in the upper jaw are calPd the He Teeth, 
In each tooth we diſtinguiſh two parts, namely, 
one which is apparent and which is call'd the body or 
crown of the tooth; another which is concealed in 
the ſocket and is calld its root, whoſe length is more 
conſiderable than that of the body : Theſe two por- 
tions are diſtinguiſh*d by a circular line which we call 
the neck of the tooth. + 9 
The difference obſervable in the external confor- 
mation of the body of the inciſory, canine, and molary 
teeth renders them proper for different uſes. We 
obſerve that the body of the inciſory is cutting at the 
extremity oppoſite to the root, a little convex before, 
and concave behind : This diſpoſition renders theſe 
teeth proper 'for cutting the aliments. The canine 
teeth have their bodies more round, thick and ſolid 
than thoſe of the inciſory; and their extremities op- 
fite to their roots are cut into blunt points: This 
diſpoſition renders them not only very proper to 
pierce the aliments, but alſo to hold them firm when 
we make an attempt to break or tear them: They 
alſo ſerve to gnaw theſe aliments which ought to be 
ſo; for this reaſon we naturally put ſuch food be- 
tween theſe teeth. cb 
The bodies of the molary teeth in general are 
almoſt ſquare, and flat at their extremities, tho*-they 
are nevertheleſs furniſh'd with ſmall eminences and 
cavities ; this diſpoſition renders them very proper 
to break and bruiſe the hardeſt aliments; they alſo 
perfect the diviſion of thoſe which have eſcaped the 
action begun by the inciſary and canine teetn. 
The inciſory, the canine, and the moſt anterior of 


the molar) teeth have generally but one root, 3 
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the others have two or three, ſometimes four, and 
very rarely five. It is obſervable that the laſt 
Molaries in both jaws are leſs than the two teeth 
which precede them, and have generally but two 
roots almoſt continually united with each other in all 
their extent. The Socket which receives a tooth with 
ſeveral roots, has as many particular lodges as the 
tooth has roots, and theſe different lodges are ſepa- 
rated from each other by a bony ſubſtance which ap- 
pears to be ſpongeous. 

The molary teeth in the upper jaw generally have 
their roots more diſtant at their extremity than thoſe 
of the inferior jaw; ſometimes ſome of theſe roots, 
which are very diſtant at their baſe near the body of 
the tooth, are afterwards crooked in ſuch a manner 
as to touch one another at their extremities or points. 
Theſe are the teeth, commonly call'd barred, ſo dif- 
ficult and dangerous to be drawn, on account of the 
neceſſity of bringing along with them the bony ſub- 
ſtances which poſſeſs the interſtices of the roots. 
The roots of the teeth are hollow in all their ex- 
tent; and we obſerve that this cavity diminiſhes 
with age: It is lined with a membrane which ſerves 
as a ſheath to the veſſels included in it, which are a 
nerve, an artery, and a vein. The body of the teeth 
is compoſed of two ſubſtances ; the moſt interior ap - 
pears the ſame with that which compoſes the root, 
and the moſt external on the contrary differs very 
much from it, ſince it is very white and ſo hard that 
the graver and the file have little or no effect on it. 
This ſubſtance is call'd the enamel of the teeth, which 
is no more than the third of a line in thickneſs, and 
which is formed before the tooth appears without the 
locket. When the enamel is once worn off it is never 
repair d, by which means the internal ſubſtance, of 
the teeth being more eaſily penetrated by external 
bodies becomes more ſenſible of cold and heat, and 
is conſequently more diſpoſed to become * 1 
£13 2 
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The teeth ate joined with the jaw bones by that 
ſpecies of Synartbrofis call'd Gompbeſes, that is to ſay, 
they are enchaſed in the ſockets by their roots, where 
they are fixed by the gums, which adhere cloſely to 
the necks of the teeth. The gums have a particular 
ſpring as well as the ſockets; and it is by this ſpring 
that we can account how a tooth put into its ſocket 
immediately after it has been drawn is again faſten'd 
and remains all 'the patient's life. It is to be ob- 
ſerv*d, that the roots of all the teeth are cover'd with 
a Perioſteum as well as the other bones. 

It rarely happens that the teeth appear without 
their ſockets before children are born; and when 
they are infants of a ſtrong conſtitution as to ſhoot 
forth teeth before their birth, theſe are only one or 
two of the Inciſores. If we examine the jaws of a 
young ſubject whoſe teeth are as yet included in their 
ſockets, we obſerve at once, that theſe ſmall lodges 
are ſhut up by the gums, which at firſt appear as it 
were tendinous and do not become ſoft, tender, and 
red till about the ſixth or ſeventh-month. The gum 
being removed, and the ſocket uncover'd, we find, 
as it were, as many buds as there are ſockets. Every 
bud appears under the form of a membranous velicle, 
interſperſed with an infinite number of ſanguiferous 
veſſels; which ſupply in its cavity, the mucilaginous 
or gelatinous humour found in it; this humour tran- 
ſpires thro* the pores of the veſicle, and 3 
itſelf on its external ſurface, there forms the firſt 
or & ratum of each tooth. This Stratum AE 
hard aſſumes the form of the body of the tooth hi 
it is to produce, | 

We may eafily conceive that the new Strata, or 
beds ſuccceding the firſt and receiving the ſame modi- 
fications, will not fail by their mutual union, to form 
the body and even the root of the teeth. We may 
alſo conceive that in proportion as the bulk of the 


tooth is augmented, the gum muſt be compreſſed, 
ſtretch'd, 
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ſtretch'd, and even divided by the effort which the 
tooth makes againſt it. We need not be ſurprizd 
that the gum ſhould be ſooner divided by the in- 
ciſory than the molary teeth, when we reflect that the 
latter are blunt and the former cuting. When we 
conſider that the gum is compoſed principally of the 
union of the perioſteum of the jaws with the internal 
membrane of the mouth, we need not be ſurpriz'd 
that the eruption of the teeth ſhould be accompanied 
With pain, a fever, and other violent ſymptoms. 
"o deliver the infant from the fatal effects of theſe 
Hroptoms the author of nature has fo order'd it, 
that the teeth ſhould not cut the gums all at once. 
In a word, we obſerve that their eruption generally 
degins about the ſixth, ſeventh or eighth month, and 
ſometimes later, in the inferior jaw, by one of the 
Inciſores, which is moſt anterior or neareſt to the m- 
phyſis;, fifteen days after the next tooth appears; the 
two moſt anterior inciſors of the upper jaw appear 
ſome days after; then two appear in the lower jaw 
at the fide of the former, and then other two ap- 
ear in the upper jaw: The four firſt in the lower 
aw having appeared, the two inferior and the two 
ſuperior canine alſo ſhoot forth: This is the general 
order in which theſe teeth appear. aa 
The Molares do not appear till children are about 
two years of age, at which time four ſhoot out 
of the inferior and four out of the ſuperior jaw. 
Thus children have twenty teeth when they are two 
years old or thereabout, and theſe are call'd the Milt 
Teh. GTCO TU. HI:Y 4 . | 
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The child remains in this ſituation till about the 


ſeventh year of its age; and then four others appear 
behind rhe former: And at fourteen years of age 
other four ſhoot out, and about the twentieth year 
of age we ſee the Dentes Sapienliæ appear, which 
make in all thirty-two : Sometimes theſe laſt teeth 
do not appear till the age of fifty, and even later. — 
s e444 34% : 2 
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At the age of ſeven or eight, the Inciſary, the Ca- 
nine, and the firſt Molares are ſhed in the ſame or- 
der as they appeared. In order to conceive the true 
cauſe of ſheding theſe teeth, it is to be obſerved that 
the firſt twenty are double, ſo that in proportion as 
the ſecond tooth grows, it muſt neceſſarily puſh the 
firſt, till it yields a place for it: The firſt ſometimes 
reſiſting the preſſure of that which ſucceeds it; this 
ſecond pierces the gum ſometimes externally and 
ſometimes internally, and appears crooked. The 
firſt tooth being drawn, or coming out of itſelf, the 
new tooth gradually becomes ſtreight and takes the 
ſame place which the firſt poſſeſſed; which proves 
the neceſſity of drawing the firſt teeth when they are 
in the leaſt looſe. my 

The teeth not only ſerve to divide the aliment 
and adorn the mouth, but alſo contribute to the pro- 
nunciation of certain letters. This laſt uſe principally 
regards the inciſory and canine teeth *. * „l 


Repetition of the cavities found in the Head, 


The cavities obſervable in the head, are, Holes, 
Canals, Foſſe or Ditches, Sinuſes, Sciſſures, and Grooves; 
theſe are either internal or external, common or pro- 


per, and in number odd or even. | 


The internal holes, ſo call'd becauſe they pene- 
trate into the Cranium, are twenty eight in number, 
fourteen on each fide, to wit, the Olfactories, the 
Opticks,' the Lacerata Anteriora, the ſuperior Maxil- 
laries, the inferior Maxillaries, the Parva rotunda, 
the Auditories, the Lacerata poſteriora, the Maſtoideans, 
the anterior Condyloideans, the poſterior Condyloideans,' 
and thoſe of the Parietals; to which we muſt add 
the internal Orbitaries, and the holes obſervable in 
the anterior ſurface of the ſtoney Apophyſes which com- 


* See Le Chirurgien Denti/te 1 Mr. Fauſbard Chir. Dentiſte. 
municate 
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municate with the Agquedu#? of Fallopivs. OF theſe 
holes there are eight common ; namely, the anterior 
and poſterior Lacerala, the cnretaal Orbitaries, and 
moſt commonly the Maſtoidæans. 

Beſides theſe there are two internal holes, to wit, 
the great Occipital Hale and the Spinal Hole. 

The external Holes are only fifteen in number; 
namely, the Superciliaries, the external Orbitaries, the 

r Palatines (by ſome call'd the Guftatonis), the 
Plerygodeans, the Spheno-palatines, the Stylo-maſtoideans, 
thoſe of the Chin, to which we ought to add the in- 
ciſory, or the anterior Palatine. 

There are four internal canals; namely, two for 
the carotid arteries, and other two call'd the Ague- 
ducts of Fallopius. 

There are ten external canals, five on each ſide; 
namely, the Naſal, the ſuperior Maxillary,” the in- 
terior Maxillary, which correſponds to the external 
ear, and the Tube of Euſtacbius. 

There are two internal fiſſures call'd ſphenoidals, 
and two external call'd ſpheno-maxillaries. 

There are nine internal foſſæ; namely, two Co- 
ronals, two Temporals, four Occipitals, one Pituitary . 
or- the Sadale. 

. There are thirteen external foſſæ; namely, two 

Orbitaries, two Naſals, two Plerygoideans, two Max. 
_ two Temporals, two Jug ulars, and one Pa- 
Jaline. 

In the infide of the Cranium we are to conſider 
eleven Seiſſures; namely, one Coronal, that which 
runs along the ſagittal ſuture, all thoſe of the Parietals, 
which are only counted for one, two in each emporal 
bone, and three in the Occipital. 

There are fix external Sinuſes, three on each ſide ; ; 
namely, two Frontals, two Maxillaries, aad two 
Spbenoidals; to which we may add the cellules of the 
ethmoide bone, and thoſe of the maſtoide Apopbyſis. 


We 
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We ſhall afterwards examine the uſe of all theſe 
different cavities z ſince each of them has its peculiar 
and known uſe, except thoſe holes of the Cranium 
call'd the Lacerata Anteriora, which are ſhut up by 


the dura mater. 
Of the Os Hyoides. 


The Os Hyoides being joined with the temporal 
bones, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew, its deſcription. 
ought neceſſarily to follow that of the bones of the 
head. It is ſituated at the root of the tongue to 
which it ſerves as a ſupport, being cloſely united 
with it: It is alſo joined to the throide cartilage of 
the Larynx, which forms the eminence commonly 
call'd the Pomum Adami, above which the Os Hyvides 
is placed. | 

In this bone we are to conſider three „ name» 
ly, a baſe and two horns. The baſe is the princi- 
pal piece of this bone; its anterior ſurface is convex, 
and its poſterior concave. The horns are two long 
and ſomewhat round bones; at their anterior extre- 
mities they are joined to its baſe by means of a car- 
tilage, and at their poſterior extremities they are fix- 
ed to the ſuperior horns of the Zhyroide cartilage by 
two round ligaments which are pretty ſtrong. 

We ought alſo to conſider the appendices of this 
bone; they are raiſed above the union of the horns 
with the baſe; and are by ſome call'd the ſmall 
horns: They are ſometimes cartilaginous and ſome- 
_ bony. From each of their extremities ariſes a 

very long ligament, which advances to the Szyloide 
Apophbyſes, where it terminates. 
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C HA P. IV. 
Of the Trunk. 


HE ſecond part of the Ske/eton is named the 
| Trunk, and comprehends the Spine, the Thorax, 
and the Baſon or Pelvis. 


rer 
Of the Spine. 


HE Spine is a bony column, compoſed of 
ſeveral pieces named the Vertebræ, the Os ſa- 
crum, and of the Coccyx. The Vertebræ are twenty- 
four in number, that is to ſay, ſeven Cervical, twelve 
Dorſal and five Lumbar. | 

We muſt conſider in general, in each Vertebra, ex- 
cept the firſt of the neck, 1. A Body which is placed 
in the anterior part. 2. Seven Apophyſes ; namely, 
one Spinal, which is. ſituated poſteriorly, two tranſ- 
verſe placed on the ſides, and four oblique, of which 
two are ſuperior and two inferior. 3. Four grooves, 
ſituated between the Body and the oblique Apophyſes, 
and diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that when we join two 
Veriehre together, the ſuperior grooves of the one 
uniting with the inferior grooves of the other, form 
on. each fide an aperture which communicates with 
the ſpinal duct, which is formed by the union of the 
holes which run thro' the thickneſs of each vertebra; 
tis in this duct or canal that we find the ſpinal Mar- 
row included, and it is thro* theſe lateral Apertures 
that the nerves go to diſtribute themſelves thro* dif- 
ferent parts of the body. In moſt of the Vertebræ we 
alſo obſerve five Epriphy/es; namely, two on the body 
of the Vertebra, one on each tranſverſe Mpophy/is, and 
one on the ſpinal Apophy/is, 


Tho 
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The bodies of the vertebræ are gradually di- 
miniſhed from the laſt of the loins to the firſt of the 
neck; which gives the ſpine nearly a pyramidal 
figure ; and if we view its lateral parts we perceive 
that inſtead of deſcribing a right line, it forms va- 
rious inflections: The Vertebræ of the neck, for ex- 
ample, bend forwards as well as thoſe of the loins, and 
the coccyx; thoſe of the back on the contrary bend 
backwards as well as the Os ſacrum. The vertebræ 
of the neck have this in particular, that their tranſ- 
verſe Apophyſes are perforated, and their ſpinal fur- 
cated ; and that the body of the five laſt is concave . 
in the ſuperior part, and ſomewhat convex in the 
inferior: We ought however to except the ſeventh, 
whoſe body is not. convex in the inferior part, and 
whole ſpinal Apopbyſis is not furcated. | 

The firſt Vertebra commonly call'd Atlas, has no 
body, and only forms a kind of bony ring : It has 
no ſpinal Apophyſis, but inſtead of the ſpine there is 
a ſmall and pretty rough eminence, The aperture 
of this vertebra is much larger than thoſe of all the 
others; for it receives not only the /pinal Marrow, 
but alſo the odontoide Apophyſis in form of a Pivot, 
which the ſecond vertebra produces by the ſuperior 
part of its body, and — extremity is join'd to 
the anterior and internal part of the large hole of the 
Occipital by two ſtrong ligaments. In the middle 
of the anterior part of this. vertebra we obſerve an 
eminence, and in its internal ſurface oppoſite to this 
eminence, we perceive a ſuperficial cavity on which 
the odontoide Apophyſis is ſupported. The oblique 
Apophyſes of this Vertebra are placed much more an- 
teriorly than thoſe of the Vertebræ of the neck, ex- 
cept the ſuperior of the ſecond, which are upon the 
ſame line: We alſo obſerve that theſe Apophyſes, as 
well ſuperior as inferior, are hollow, which renders 
them different from the other Vertelræ of the neck, 
whoſe ſuperior oblique Avephyſes are prominent, 2 

a the 
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the inferior concave; but beſides that the ſuperior 
oblique Apoplyſes of the firſt Vertebra are much 
larger than any other, they are alſo much deeper, 
that they may the better receive the Condyles of the 
Occipital ; and it is by means of this articulation that 
the head performs the ſmall motions of flexion and 
extenſion 3 its ſemicircular motions to the right and 
left depends principally on the articulation of the 
firſt Vertebra with the ſecond by its odontoide Apo- 
phyfis. We obſerve internally, on each fide of the 
great holes of the firſt Ver tebra, certain inequalities 
to which is fixed a very ſtrong tranſverſe ligament, 
which paſſes behind the odontoide Apophyfis, in order 
to retain it in its ſituation during the ſemicircular 
motions of the head: Immediately behind each ſu- 
perior oblique Apophy/is of the firſt Vertebra, we 
find a conſiderable groove, by which the vertebral 
arteries which have paſſed thro! the holes of the 
tranfverſe apophyſes of the vertebræ of the neck, 
are defended from the compreſſion which they 
might have otherwiſe ſuffered during the extenſion 
of the head. | 

The ſecond Vertebra is call'd the Epiſtropbeus or 
Axis on account of its odontoide Apophyſis, on which 
the firſt vertebra, together with the head, turns up- 
on the right and left, as on a Pivot. This Vertebra 
has a more conſiderable body than all the others of 


the neck: Its ſuperior oblique Apophy/es are ſituated 


more anteriorly than the inferior, and theſe laſt are 
a little concave, whereas the ſuperior are ſomewhat 
prominent. The inferior part of the body of this 
Vertebra is a little convex, and its ſpinal Apophyfis is 
more prominent than that of the four vertebræ be- 
low it. We alſo obſerve that the holes of the tranſ- 
verſe apophyſes of this Vertebra are oblique z where» 
as thoſe of the other Vertebræ are perpendicular. 
The five laſt Vertebræ of the neck have nothing 
particular but what I have ſaid in order to „ 
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them from all the reſt: It is only to be obſerved 
that the laſt has its tranfverſe as well as ſpinal Apo- 

fs longer; the ſpinal has no bifurcation, and the 
y of this vertebra is not convex at its inferior 


re. | 
FThe Vertebræ of the back have their bodies 
thicker behind and before than on the Sides. The 
ſpinal Apophyſes of theſe Vertebræ have a kind of 
creſt along their ſuperior part, and a groove below; 
they terminate in points, and are laid over each 
other, except the firſt, which is blunter, and more 

minent than the others; the fpines of the three 
fit of theſe vertebræ are leſs crooked; ſhorter, and 
blunter than thoſe of the others. 

The tranſverſe Apophyſes of theſe vertebræ are 
firuated more backwards than thofe of the Vertebræ 
of the neck and loins; and their length diminiſhes 
from the firſt to thi*twelfth: Anteriorly in the ex- 
tremity of the ten ſuperiors there is a ſuperficial 
cavity for their articulation with the ribs. In the 
lateral parts of the bodies of the dorfal vertebrae we 
are to conſider thoſe ſmall cavities deſtin'd to re- 
ceive the Condyles of the ribs : Theſe cavities are 
not entirely formed on the body of each ſingle ver- 
tebra (except thofe which ought to receive the firſt, 
the eleventh, and the twelfth rib) the half of each 
cavity being formed upon the edges of two ver- 
tebrz whoſe union forms the entire cavity. 

The oblique Apoplyſes of the dorſal Vertebræ are 
almoſt perpendicular ; the ſuperior have their ſur- 
faces turned backwards and the inferior forwards. 
It is, laſtly, to be obſerved, that the oblique apo- 
phyſes both ſuperior and inferior of the twelfth 
Vertebra are prominent; whereas the eleven ſu- 
perior of the back; and the ſixth inferior of the 
neck, have only their ſuperior oblique Apophyſes 
prominent and their inferior concave, 
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The vertebræ of the loins which are five in num- 
ber, have a more conſiderable body. than all the 
reſt; their ſpinal Apophy/es are ſtraight, flat, and a 
little diſtant from each other. The ſame holds true 
of the tranſverſe, which are alſo ſtraight, flat, and 
pretty long: The length of theſe laſt generally 
augments from the firſt to the third, and afterwards 
diminiſhes to the laſt. The oblique Apophy/es of 
theſe vertebræ are ſituated perpendicularly ; the 
ſuperior are concave and turn'd backwards, whereas 
the inferior are prominent and turn'd forwards. _ 

Among all the Vertebræ, there are none except 
thoſe of the loins, in which the eminences and cavi- 
ties of their oblique apophyſes are remarkable ; for 
in all the other vertebræ, except the firſt of the 
neck, their oblique apophyſes preſent us with little 
elſe than flat and ſmooth ſurfsges, almoſt without 
any appearance either of an cmience or a cavity. 

The Os ſacrum ſerves as a baie to the ſpine ; its 
figure 1s triangular; at its broadeſt part it is join'd 
to the laſt vertebra of the loins, and at its narroweſt 
part to the Corcyx. The Os ſacrum is com poſed of 
five pieces, and ſometimes of fix, which can only 
be ſeparated in young ſubjects; for in adults we can 
hardly diſcover the marks of their union: Theſe 
pieces have ſome reſemblance to the Yertebre, for 
which reaſon ſome authors call them by the ſame 
name. The anterior ſurface of this bone is con- 
cave and pretty ſmooth, whereas the poſterior 15 
convex and rough. In theſe two ſurfaces, there are 
two rows conſiſting of four holes each, the whole of 
which communicate with the canal form'd in the 
thickneſs of this bone : We alſo obſerve that the 
anterior holes are larger than the poſterior, and that 
they are open to afford a paſſage to ſeveral nerves, 
which have come thro' the canal of the Os ſacrum, 
and which, by their re-union, form the moſt con- 


ſiderable cord in the human body, call'd the Static 
Nerve. 
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Nerve. The poſterior holes are cloſed up by mem- 
branous ligaments, and there are only ſome fila- 
ments of nerves which come out from theſe aper- 
tures, croſſing the membranes which cloſe them up, 
in order to be diftributed thro* the adjacent parts. 
In the poſterior ſurface of the Os ſacrum, we are, 
beſides the holes and apertures of the canal, to con- 
ſider ſeveral eminences and cavities. Of theſe emi- 
nences there are five which have particular names 
the two firſt are call'd oblique, and are hollow, to 
receive the inferior oblique apophyſes of the laſt 
Veriebra of the Joins : The third eminence, call'd 
the Spine, runs along the ſuperior and middle part 
of this bone, and its inferior portion is partly form- 
ed by membranous ligaments. The two other emi- 
nences are call*d horns, and correſpond to two ſimi- 
lar eminences of the coccyx with which they are 
Joined by means of two ligaments ; beſides theſe 
eminences, we alſo find on each fide of the Os ſa- 
crum a ſurface, which is rough, ſomewhat oblong, 
and cover'd with a cartilage which joins it to the 
Ofſa 1hia, Laſtly, in this bone we obſerve four 
grooves, the ſuperior of which correſpond to the 
inferior of the laſt vertebra of the loins, and form 
on each fide by their union, a hole for the paſſage 
of two nerves which come from the ſpinal marrow ; 
the inferior alſo form a hole on each fide, by uniting 
with two ſimilar grooves which are at the ſuperior 
part of the coccyx ; and theſe holes alſo afford a 
paſſage to ſome nerves. 
The Cocqx is of a triangular figure, and is at its 
broadeſt part join'd to the blunt point of the Os ſa- 
crum, and both theſe together form but one triangle. 


In adults the Coch forms but one piece, whereas in 


infants it conſiſts of three or four. In the ſuperior 
part of the Coccyx there are two horns, and two 
grooves, as I have betore obſerved. 
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The connexions of the Spire are diſtinguiſh'd into 
common and proper: Thoſe are call'd common, 
which the Spine has with the adjacent parts, ſuch as 
the Occipital, the Ribs, and the Offa ia. The pro- 
per connexions are thoſe which the different picces 
of the ſpine have with each other. Theſe laſt arc 
of two kinds. The firſt is that which joins the Ver- 
tebræ by their bodies; the laſt of the loins to the Os 
facrum, and the Os ſacrum to the Corcys. "This 
connexion being form'd by means of eartilages and 
ligaments, may be call'd Syneuro-Synchondrofial. The 
ſecond proper connexion of the Spine, comprehends 
thoſe which all the Vertebræ have among them- . 
ſelves, by means of the oblique Apophyſes, and the 
laſt of 8 loins with the Os ſacrum, by the ſame 
eminences which may be referred to the Ging mu 
of the ſecond ſpecies. | 

The Cartilages which unite the bodies of the Ver- 
tebre have this in particular, 1. They cover the 
whole ſurface of the body of each Vertebra. 2. 
They have but a ſmall conſiſtence, and are main- 
tained in that ſtate, by a kind of mucilage found 
between each two Vertebræ. 3. Theſe cartilages are 
thicker before than behind ; and they are more fo, 
in proportion as the Vertebræ which they unite, are 
deſtir*d for conſiderable or violent motions. This 
is obſervable in the vertebræ of the neck, and till 
more ſo in thoſe of the loins. 

As for the ligaments of the Spine, we diſtinguiſh 
them into two ſorts, without reckoning thoſe which 
join the oblique Apophyſes. Some are external, and 
others internal: The firſt may be divided into four 
claſſes. Under the firſt is comprehended a /ige- 
mentary Band which externally covers the body of 
the vertebræ, to which it is cloſely united; and this 
band extends from the firſt Vertebra of the neck to 
the Os ſacrum. Thoſe of the ſecond claſs, are the 
{mall ligaments which croſs each other. you - 

xe 
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fixed to the edges of each Veriebra, and cover the car- 
tilages which join them with each other, he third 
and fourth claſſes comprehend. the ligaments which 
fix the /pinal Apophyſes to each other, and. perform, 
the ſame office with reſpect to the tranſverſe, .. 
Among the internal ligaments, we count a pretty 
ſtrong kind of /igamentory, Tig, which lines the 
whole internal ſurface of the canal, to which it ad- 
heres very ſtrongly. It repreſents a pretty dong fun- 
nel, its cavity being equal to the diameter of the 
great hole of the Occipital where this ligament be- 
gins, and running in a point towards the extremity 
TN 
This ligament is externally cover d, in its ſuperior 
part, with many ſtrong fibres, which are as it were 
glew'd to, it. Theſe fibres are on one ſide fixed to 
the great hole of the occipital, and, on, the other to 
all the circumference of the, firſt vertebra. This 
ſpecies, of ligamentary covering fortifies. not only 
the internal ligament, but alſo the articulation of the 
Occipital with the firſt Vertebra. I ſhall ſay nothing 
of two ſtrong ligaments which riſing from the 
odontoide Apopbyſis of the ſecond Vertebra are at laſt 
fix d to the anterior part of the great hole of the 
Occipital, nor of the tranſverſe 3 of the 
firſt vertebra of the neck, which fixes that eminence 
in — fituation, becauſe I have mention'd them elſe- 
where. ren | 
But beſides theſe ligaments there is between the 
roots of the ſpinal Apophy/es of each Vertebra a flat, 
yellowiſh, | and very. elaſtic ligament, which fixes 
them cloſely to each other; this ligament parti» 
cularly fills the poſterior Grooves of the Yertebre...... 
As for the ligaments of the o4/ique Apaphy/es. they 
are fixed to the circumferences of theſe eminences, 
to keep them in a ſtate proper for the motions of 
the Spine; and they alſo prevent the diſcharge of 
the ſynovia, which continually moiſtens the carti- 
9 7 E 4 lages, 
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lages, with which the ſurfaces of theſe 'apophyſes 
are cover d. 
The Spine is not only deſtin'd to form a canal for 
including the continuation of the medulla oblongata, 
from which (as I have alread y obſerv'd) a great many 
nerves proceed, and are diſtributed thro? their pro- 
per parts; but it is alſo to be conſider'd as the ge- 
neral prop and ſupport of the principal parts be- 
longing to the human fabrick. Three things render 
the ſpine capable of anſwering theſe ſo important 
uſes, * 1ſt. Its ſtrengtli. 29. Its flexibility, And, 
3d. Its lightneſs. The ſpine is rendered firm by 
the particular diſpoſition of the bodies of the ver- 
tebræ, which by touching each other in flat, and 
pretty extenſive ſurfaces, eaſily prove a mutual ſup- 
port to one another. We are alſo to conſider the 
cartilages which unite them, and the great number 
of ligaments which fortify this union. | 
The flexibility of the Spine depends upon the 
Treat dende fes which compoſe it, and on 
the cartilages Which unite them; and laſtly, its 
lightneſs depends on the internal ſtructure of the 
pieces which compoſe it, the greateſt portion of 
which is ſpongeous.. 7 10 RN. 101123 (134072 44 
From the diſpoſition” of the cartilages, which 
unite the vertebræ with each other, we learn the 
reaſon why the human body grows ſhorter, after it 
has been long in an upright poſition, or during a 
journey, and why it recovers its former length, 
after lying in bed for a proper time; and, in a word, 
why in the morning when E man gets out of bed, 
His body is taller by ſeveral lines, than at night 
when he les down, © The cartilages which unite the 
Veriebræ being flexible, elaſtick, and for the moſt 
part =o for „tis eaſy to conceivę that the Spine 
mut! e ſome of its length, in proportion! as its 
cartilages are more or leſs compreſſed by the weight 
of the ſuperior parts, which happens when 1 
1 * andas 
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ſtands upright; and that it muſt neceſſarily become 
longer by the ſpring of its cartilages, when a per- 
ſon is in bed, the force which compreſſed them, then 
ceaſing to act. For the better explication of this 
alternate elongation and ſhortening, we may in- 
{tance in the compreſſion which the different bony 
pieces compoſing the inferior extremities undergo, . 
at the parts where they are articulated, by the weight 
of the ſuperior parts; and laſtly, in the ſoles of the 
feet becoming flat by the weight of the body *. 


erg 
Of the Thorax. 


HE Thorax or Breaſt is a cavity form'd 

partly by the Szernum, the Ribs and the Ver- 
tebre of the back. The Sternum is that bone, which 
conſtitutes the middle of the anterior part of the 
Thorax. It ſerves as a ſupport on each fide, to the 
ſeven ſuperior Ribs, to the Clavicles, &c. In chil- 
dren it is compoſed of four or five pieces. But in 
adults it only conſiſts of two which are joined by a 
cartilage. The firſt or ſuperior part of the ſternum, 
in ſome meaſure reſembles a triangle whoſe angles 
are blunt, obtuſe, and as it were cut off. In this 
part we are to conſider two ſurfaces, one external, 
and gently convex, and the other internal, which is 
ſomewhat concave. In the middle of its ſuperior 
part, towards its internal ſurface, we obſerve a 
Groove, by ſome call'd the Fork. Along its lateral 
parts, there are alſo three other grooves, the ſu- 
perior and moſt conſiderable of which receives one 
of the two extremites of the clavicle, and the two 
others, the cartilaginous portion of the two firſt 
ribs. The ſecond piece of the Sernum is double 


* See on this ſubje& the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences for Ann. 1725. a | 
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the length of the firſt, and is broader below than 
above. In this piece we are to conſider two ſur. 
faces, Which are a little concave, and along its 
lateral parts, we find ſix ſmall grooves to receive 
the cartilaginous portion of the ribs which corre- 
ſpond to them. It is however to be obſerved, that 

firſt of theſe grooves is common with the in- 
ferior gone of the firſt piece, which makes no more 
than eight grooves ai. each ſide of the Sternum; 
namely, one for the clavicle, and the reſt for the 
ſeven ſuperior ribs. 

At the lower end of the Sternum there is a third 
piece which remains long cartilaginous, but after- 
wards oſſiſies, at leaſt in part; and we may look 
upon it as an appendix of the Sternum. It is call'd 
the Xyphorde Cartilage, and lies in that part which the 
vulgar call the pit of the ſtomach. Irs figure is not 
always the fame, for in ſome it terminates in a 
ſingle point like that of a ſword, and in others its 
point is double. 

The Ribs, whoſe number is twelve on each fide, 
for the moſt part, are as many irregular ſemi- 
circles, each compoſed of two portions, one bony 
and another cartilaginous, the laſt of which is next 
to the ſternum. In the bony portion of each rib 
we are to conſider two ſurfaces, one external, which 
is convex, and another internal, which is concave. 
We are alſo to confider the middle, which is the 
body of the rib, and its two extremities, one of 
which is anterior and the other poſterior ; neither 
muſt we forget the ſuperior and inferior part of the 
rib. In the anterior extremity, there is a cavity to 
receive the cartilaginous portion; and the poſterior 
terminates in an eminence, call'd Condyle, which is 
round in the firſt, the eleventh, and the twelfth 
ribs; but in all the reſt it has two ſurfaces ſeparated 
by a ſmall eminence. In the external ſurtace of the 
ten ſuperior ribs, and at a ſmall diſtance. from the 

condyle, 
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condyle, we find an eminence call'd a Tuberofity. 
It is to be obſerved thar in the ten inferior ribs, the 
ſuperior is thicker than the inferior part. But it is 
quite the reverſe in the two ſuperior ribs. 

In the ſuperior as well as in the inferior part of 
the ribs we alſo diſtinguiſh two Lips, one external, 
and the other internal. In the internal ſurface of 
each rib, except the two firſt, we find a ſciſſure 
which reaches from the Tuberg/ty to about the mid- 
dle of the rib. *Tis to be obſerved, that beſides 
the Tuberoſity which, as I have ſaid, is found on the 
external ſurface of the ten ſuperior ribs ; we find 
alſo in the external ſurface of all the ribs except the 
firſt, an eminence which projects but little, and ad- 
yances ſomewhat beyond the inferior edge of the 
ribs, ſo that in this place, the ribs form a kind of 
angle, for which reaſon ſome moderns call this 
eminence the Angle of the Ribs. 

The Ribs are divided into true and falſe, The 
true are the ſeven ſuperior in each ſide ; and the 
falſe the five inferior, 

The true Ribs are joined to the Sterrum, by their 
cartilaginous portion, but the falſe Ribs do not 
touch this bone; for the cartilage of the firſt of the 
falſe is joined to that of the laſt of the true, the car- 
tilage of the ſecond falſe to that of the firſt, and the 
cartilage of the third falſe to that of the ſecond. 
As for the cartilaginous portion of the two laſt ribs, 
it does not touch the cartilages of the adjacent ribs, 
except by very lax ligamentary fibres, for which 
reaſon they are call'd flufuating Ribs. : 

The cartilage of each true rib, except that of the 
firſt, is joined to the ſternum by Diartbraſis. In a 
word we obſerve, that the extremity of the carti- 
lages which correſponds to the Sternum, forms a 
{mall round head, which is received into a cavity 
of the ſternum proportioned to it, and which is co- 
yer'd, as well as all x thoſe ſubſervient to the * 

| able 
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able articulations, with a ſmooth and even cartilage, 
upon which the portion of the rib received into it, 
may move, being ſecured there by ſmall ligaments, 

As for the cartilage of the firſt rib, it is join'd to 
the ſternum by a kind of groove, which does not 
permit the rib to move on that ſide. 

The cartilages of the ſix ſuperior ribs leave very 
diſtinct ſpaces between them; whereas, thoſe of the 
ſeventh, eighth and ninth ribs, are ſo cloſe that 
they hardly leave any vacuity between them. 

'l he length of the cartilages of the ribs is not the 
ſame in all, no more than that of their offeous por- 
tion; ſince we. find that both theſe augment from 
the. firſt to the ſeventh true rib, and are afterwards 
dimniſh'd to the laſt of the falſe. It is alſo obſer- 
vable, that the bony portion of the ribs is not equal- 
ly incurvated in them all, their curvature being di- 
miniſh'd from che. firſt to che laſt. | 

The joining of the ten, ſuperior ribs with the 
Vertebræ of the back, is a ginglymus with two 
heads, which does little more than permit them to 
be raiſed and depreſſed. We obſerve, however, 
that when the ribs are raiſed they recede from each 
other, that is to ſay, thoſe on the right ſide in ele- 
vating themſelves retire from thoſe of the left, 
which ſeems to depend at leaſt as much on the par- 
ticular figure of the ribs, and their oblique ſitua- 
tion, as on their articulations. I fay on their ob- 
lique ſituation, for it is to be obſerv*d, that all the 
ribs are ſituated obliquely from above downwards, 
except the two firſt true ribs whoſe ſituation is al- 

0 | horizontal. It is alſo to be conſidered, that 
Ng: middle ſubſtance of their cartilaginous portion 

eri s them to yield at that time. As for the two 
fa Pile ribs, they have a freer motion than all the 
reſt, becauſe they are only join'd to the bodies of 
the Vertehre by an eminence which terminates them 
poſteriorly. In a word, the motion of the ribs ſeems | 
10 
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to be gradually more free and unconfin'd in pro- 


portion as we advance to the loweſt. 
The joining of the ten ſuperior ribs with the Yer 
tebræ of the back which correſpond to them, is for- 


tified by ſeveral ſmall, and pretty ſtrong ligaments, 
which cover the capſular membrane of the articu- 
lation of the Condyle of each rib, with the bodies of 
theſe Vertebræ, as alſo that of the articulation of the 


Tuberofity of the ſame ribs, with their ranſverſe 
Apophyſes. Theſe ligaments are fixed to the ad- 
jacent aſperities of the articulation. As for the two 
laſt ribs, which have no articulation with the tranſ- 
verſe Apophyſes of the Vertelræ of the back, but only 
with their bodies, we obſerve that the eleventh is 
join'd to the tranſverſe Apophy/is of the Vertebra 
which correſponds to it, by ſeveral ligamentary 
fibres, and, that with reſpect to the laſt rib, it has 
a particular connexion with the tranſverſe Apopbhyſis 
of the firſt Yertebra of the loins, by a pretty broad 
ligament, which is fixed to two thirds of the inferior 
edge of that rib. 


ARTICLE III. 
Of the Pelvis or Baſon. 


T H E Pelvis or Baſon is a cavity form'd partly 

by two large bones, call'd the Offa innominata 
or the two haunch bones, which are join'd before, and 
behind fixed to the Os ſacrum, which compleats this 
cavity. Each Os innominatum is form'd of three 
pieces, which are eaſily ſeparated in young ſubjects, 
being only join'd by a cartilage which is not ge- 
nerally oſſified till people are about twenty years of 
ages The firſt or ſuperior of theſe pieces is call'd 
the Num or the Os ilium. The ſecond or inferior 
is known by the name of Iſebium, and the third 
which is anterior and the ſame time the ſmalleſt, is 
calbd the Os pubis. Theſe three pieces, but princi- 


pally 
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pally the Iſecbium, concur to form the coryloide ca- 
vity. Anteriorly the Os pubis with the Mum form 
a conſiderable hole call'd oval. The Os pubis with 
the um, forms in the bafon a creſt, or prominent 
line, which is divided into two portions, one ſu- 
perior, which is call'd the upper part of the baſon, 
and the other its bottom; and the Os ilium with the 
Jſebium forms alſo poſteriorly, on each fide, a large 
groove calPd Iſcbiadic. 

In the Os ilium we are to confider two ſurfaces, 
one external, and another internal. The exterior is 
convex anteriorly, and concave poſtetiorly. The 
internal is concave and ſmooth in its anterior and 
middle part, and convex and rough in the po- 
ſterior, where there are two eminences, the anterior 
of which being left prominent, is join'd to the Os 

by an intermediate cartilage. 

This bone terminates in a ſemicircle in its ſu- 
perior part call'd Creſt or Rib, which is an Epi- 
phys in children, and ſometimes alſo in adults. It 
is cover*d with a cartilaginous ſubſtance, and the 
edges of the creſt are call'd Lips, one of which is 
external, and another internal. In this bone we alſo 
find four Spines, two anterior and two poſterior. 
The anterior are ſeparated from each other by a 
groove, and the fame holds true of the poſterior. 
The Os ilium by its inferior part concurs to the for- 
mation of the Iſcbiadic groove and the caſyloide ca- 
vity. Beſides this, we obſerve a Sinugfty in the in- 
terior fide of its anterior and inferior ſpine; and 
laſtly, we find in its interior and inferior part a 
kind of prominent creſt or line, which unites with 
a ſimilar one form'd by the Os pubis; and thefe two 
creſts united, as I have before obſerv*d, divide the 
Pelvis into two portions. 

The ſecond piece of the Os innominatum, call'd 
the Jſcbium, has a body and a branch. In the body 
are two eminences, one of which is call'd the — 
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and the other the Tuberofi'y. This laſt is an Epi- 
p in children, and ſometimes alſo in adults. It 
is cover'd with a cartilaginous ſubſtance, which is 
continued along the internal ſurface of this bone, 
and advances to the cartilage which joins the Offs 

is. We alſo obſerve in the Os i/chinm two Si- 
aufities and two Grooves. One of the Sinugſtties lies 
between the Spine and the Tuberofi'y ; and the other, 
at the anterior and ſuperior part of this laſt emi- 
nence. Of the Grooves one helps to form the fora- 
men ovale, and the other is found at the interiot 
edge of the cotyloide cavity. We are alfo to con-' 
ſider the Groove which helps to form the iſebiadic 
groove. The branch of the Iſchium is an Apophyfis, 
which is join'd to another of the Pubis for the for- 
mation of the foramen ovale. 

The third piece of the. Os innominatum, call'd the 
Pubis, may be divided into a body and two branches. 
The ſuperior and moſt conſiderable is ſituated tranſ- 
verfely, and is hollow'd at its extremity for the for- 
mation of the cofyloide cavity. In its fupertor part 
we obſerve a ſlight Groove, and a prominent line 
calPd the Spine, which unites with the iliac line; and 
theſe two in conjunction divide the Pelvis into two 
cavities, as I have before obferved. In the inferior 
part of the fame branch we perceive an oblique 
groove, for the paſſage of the veſſels which go to 
the adjacent muſcles. The inferior branch is united 
with that of the //chium. As for the body of the 
| Pubis, beſides its groove for the formation of the 
foramen ovale, it has in its ſuperior part an eminence 
call'd a Tuberaſity; and ail along its internal lateral 
lide, we perceive inequalities for fixing the carti- 
lage which unites the Oſſa pubis with each other, 
2 this union is call'd the mphyſis of the Offa 
pubis. W 

The edge of the cotyloide cavity is not equally 


raiſed in all its extent, for we obſerve that on the 
2 ſide 
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ſide of the foramen ovale there is a pretty conſider- 
able groove, which is cloſed up by a very ſtro 
ligament, which leaves a ſmall vacuity for the paſ- 
ſage of the veſſels which run to the co/yloide cavity. 
In the middle of this cavity we alſo perceive a par- 
ticular depreſſion, which is continued to the groove. 
The cartilage, which covers the cotyloide cavity, 
does not cover this depreſſion z and the mucilaginons 
Gland which furniſhes the Synovia of this articulation 
is lodged in it. | | 
The coiyloide cavity is deeper above and behind, 
than below and before, which depends on the par- 
ticular diſpoſition of the edge of this cavity. But 
Its capacity is augmented by a kind of ligamentary 
Capſula, which, as it were, ſurrounds the whole of 
its circumference. | | » | 
The Oſſa innominata, beſides their mutual joining 
with each other, by -means of the cartilages which 
unite the Ofſa pubis, and beſides their articulation 
by the Ball and Socket, have alſo a particular con- 
nexion with the Os ſacrum, which may be look'd 
upon as Syn-chondrofial, being form'd by means of a 
cartilage and ſeveral very ſtrong ligaments, which 
from the lateral and ſuperior parts of the Os ſacrum 
proceed, till they terminate poſteriorly at the Of ilia. 
There are alſo two conſiderable ligaments which come 
from the tranſverſe Apophyſ/es of the laſt Vertebra of 
loins. But beſides all theſe ligaments, there are 
alſo two others on each ſide, which run from the Os 
ſacrum to the Iſchium. Theſe are call'd Sacro-iſchiadic, 
and are diſtinguiſhed either into external and in- 
ternal, or into great and ſmall, The moſt con- 
ſiderable riſes from the lateral and ſuperior parts of 
the Os ſacrum, and by ſome fibres of the poſterior 
part of the Os ilium, deſcends obliquely to reach the 
Tuberafi:y of the Iſchium, where it terminates by ad- 
vancing as far as the branch of that bone, The in- 
ternal and leaſt of theſe ligaments, derives its 5 
1 | rom 
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from the lateral and inferior parts of the Os ſacrum, 
and from the ſuperior of the coccyx, after which it 
terminates at the ſpine of the Iſcbium. In this paſ- 
ſage it croſſes the firſt, with which it is cloſely 
united. Theſe two ligaments, by their meeting, 
cloſe up the inferior part of the iſchiadic groove. 
To theſe ligaments we ought alſo to add, that 
which ſhuts up the foramen ovale. I ſhall elſewhere 
mention the ligament of Fallopius or of Poupartus, 
by ſome call'd the inguinal ligament. As for the 
ligaments of the articulation of the Femur with the 
cotyloide cavity, we obſerve two of them; namely, 
one which ſurrounds the articulation, being fixed in 
one part, to the external edge of that cavity im- 
mediately beyond the /igamentary Capſula, and which 
after having embraced the portion of the head of 
the Femur, which correſponds to it, terminates at 
the end of its neck. It is calPd the orbicular liga- 
ment, and its thickneſs is conſiderable, eſpecially 
near the great Trochanter. 

The ſecond ligament is included in the ſame arti- 
culation, and is call'd the round Ligament, tho' ve 
improperly. It is a kind of flat cord which derives 
its origin from ſeveral fibres, ſome of which come 
from the particular depreſſion in which I have ſaid 
the Hynovial gland was lodged ; and the reſt from 
the cotyloide groove. Theſe fibres, after being 
cloſely interwoven, in order to form the ligament, 
terminate obliquely in the ſmall cavity obſervable in 
the head of the Femur, not in its middle, but rather 
in its lateral internal part; fo that by the particular 
ſituation of this ligament, as well on the fide of the 
cotyloide cavity as on that of the head of the Femur, 
it cannot be compreſſed by the weight of the trunk 
in our different motions. This ligament is about 
w inch long, and about half a finger's breadth 

road. | 
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Theſe bones in conjunction with the Os ſacrum, 
are as it were the baſe and ſupport of all the other 
parts of the trunk, as alfo of the inferior extre- 
mities. 5 
_- *Tis principally by an examination of the bones 
which compoſe the Pelvis that we diſtinguiſh the 
ſkeleton of a woman, from that of a man; and not 
by the Cranium whoſe ſagittal ſuture, ſome pretend, 
is in women continued to the root of the noſe. In 
a word, the Pelvis or Baſon is larger in women than 
in men, which depends not only on the hanch bones, 
which in women are generally wider than in men, 
but alſo on the Os ſacrum and the Cocq x, which ge- 
nerally recline farther backwards. The arch of the 
Ofſa pubis has alſo a greater extent than in men. 
The cartilage which joins theſe laſt bones together, 
is very flexible, tho* very thick; and thoſe carti- 
lages which unite the Oſa ilia to the Os ſacrum, and 
the Os ſacrum to the Coccyx are no leſs fo. 

This conformation ſo neceſſary for the facility of 
delivery, is not equally found in all women. We 
may judge to what difficulties in delivery thoſe wo- 
men muſt be expoſed, who have not ſo advan- 
tageous a conformation, with which, however, de- 
livery is not ſometimes exempt from difficulties. 
In a word, if the bulk of the child's head is more 
conſiderable than the bottom of the pelvis, we may 
eaſily conceive, that it cannot be brought away, but 
in as far as the bones which compoſe the pelvis, 
ſhall ſeparate ſufficiently to augment its capacity, 
which can only happen by the flexibility of the car- 
tilages, which unite theſe bones; and by that of 
the ligaments, membranes, &c. which corroborate 
and fortify their union. | 
However neceſſary this ſeparation of the pieces of 
the Pelvis may ſeem, to facilitate delivery, yet two 
celebrated men mid-wives F, whom I have conſult- 


+ Mr. Bourgeois and Mr. Puzos. F 
: : c 
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ed on this ſubject, are of opinion that ſuch a ſepara- 
tion is very rare, and hardly ever happens, except 
in young women, and not even in them except after 
a long and hard labour, that is to ſay, after the 
foetus has ſuſtain'd ſtrong and reiterated compreſ- 
ſions from the uterus, the abdominal muſcles, and 
diaphragm, all which produce in the mother, very 
intenſe pains, which would be even inſupportable, 


if the diſtenſion of the cartilages and ligaments 


which permit this ſeparation, was not gradually 
made, and in proportion as the infant paſſes thro” 
the pelvis. Theſe practitioners on the contrary look 
upon this ſeparation, not only as very difficult, but 
even as abſolutely impoſſible in women a little ad- 
yanced in years. It is even ſometimes inſufficient in 
young women, Whoſe Pelvis is conſiderably ſmall, 
eſpecially in its inferior part, on account of ſome par- 
ticular diſorder, as in thoſe women who have a pre- 
ternatural ſtructure of the parts, &c. the Pelvis 
being in ſuch caſes too narrow to afford a paſſage 
for the child, tho' of an ordinary bulk, whatever 
aſſiſtance the. cartilages and ligaments may afford, 
which reduces practitioners to a neceſſity of having 
recourſe to art, in order to ſupply. the defect of 
nature. | 

Tho! tis true that the ſeparation of the bones of 
the different pieces of the Pelvis is poſſible in ſome 
caſes, yet it mult be granted that ſome of them, by 
the flexibility of the cartilages which unite them, 
are more diſpoſed to 1t than others; ſuch are the 


Os pubis and the Cocx. I know a lady who at 


eighteen years of age had a hard labour, after which 
the ſeparation of the O /a pubis was ſenſible to the 
touch, according to the account of her man mid- 
wife *, upon the leaſt change in the ſituation of 
the patient's body, She felt theſe bones move, 


| . Mr. Soumcine ſargeon, a very expert man mid-wife, 
F 2 ſometimes 
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ſometimes with a kind of crackling noiſe. This 
continued in three ſucceffive labours which hap- 
pen'd very near each other. | 14,4. 

But if the ſeparation of the different pieces of the 
Pelvis is not made equally in each of them, it muſt 
be granted that this ſeparation will be more or lefs 
conſiderable, according to the bulk of the child's 
head, and the more or leſs forcible action of the 
uterus, the abdominal muſcles, the diaphragm, &c. 
which propel the fœtus to the bottom of the pelvis; 
and laftly, according to the diſpoſition of the car- 
tilages and ligaments to yield to this impulſe. 
Hence we perceive that labours may happen where 
the foppaſid feparation, ſuch as that of the Of 
pubis, is ſo ſmall as that it cannot be felt, while in 
others, this ſeparation is very ſenſible to the touch; 
and laſtly, that there are ſome labours in which this 
ſeparation is ſo conſiderable as to be ſucceeded by a 
total diſ- junction of the two bones, which, however, 
happens but rarely. Some labours have alſo occur'd 
in which the ſeparation of the Offa pubis, has been 
accompanied with that of one of the Offa ilia at its 
joining with the Os ſacrum. Two of my fellow 
ſurgeons $ ſaw this laſt caſe in a woman of forty 
years of age, who died of her tenth labour. 

This laſt caſe is more rare than the former, but 
in both the women remain lame, not being able to 
walk without the greateſt difficulty, as I have ſeen 
ſome time ago, with ſome of my fellow ſurgeons ||, 
in a woman about thirty years of age, whoſe Oſſa 
pubis were ſeparated ſo far that the diviſion was 
eaſily perceptible to the touch, 


Mr. Gregoire, ſurgeon and expert man mid-wife. Mr. Da- 
verney, ſurgeon and demonſtrator of anatomy and ſurgery in 
the royal garden. See alſo on the ſame ſubject Pare lib. 24. 
cap. 13. and Peu. lib. 1. cap. 12. p. 183. | 

| Mr. Soumaine and Mr. Arnaud ſurgeon and demonſtrator 
royal, | 


About 
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About a month ago Mr. Lepinard, one of the 
ſurgeons of the Hotel Dieu, upon opening a woman 
about thirty five years of age, who died of a 
laborious delivery, found the Offa pubis entirely ſe- 
parated and divided from each other for about half 
a finger's breadth. iy 
The condition of women whoſe Oſſa pubis have 
only ſuffered a ſimple ſeparation, without a diſen- 
gagement or diviſion of the ligament which unites 
them, is not by far ſo troubleſome as that of thoſe 
women in whom theſe bones are entirely ſeparated, 
together with a diſengagement of this ligament; 
ſince the former generally get quit of their misfor- 
tune by keeping their bed for ſome time, 7 
which the cartilage which forms the union of theſe 
bones, in conjunction with the ligaments, . Sc. 
which fortify - this union, ceaſing to be ſtretched, 
bring them again into contact by their proper 
ſpring and elaſticity. _ 5 1112 
To theſe examples proving the diſ-· junction of the 
bones of the Pelvis in ſome labours, and alſo their 
entire ſeparation, which however rarely happens, 
we may add others, mention'd by various authors ||, 
and for the moſt part diſcovered in opening the 
— of women who have died after difficult 
bours. ; 


|| See Riolan de anthr. Iib. 6. cap. 12. Spigelius de hum. corp. 
fabr. ib. 2. cap. 24. Pare. lib. 24. cap. 13. Guilemeau, lib. 2. 
cap. 1. Thom. Bartholin de anat. /ib. 4. cap. 16. Harvey de 
generat. animal. exercitat. 57. Stalpart Vander I iel obſ. cent. 1. 
obſ. 67. Diemerbreek' anat. lib. g. cap. 16. Deventer obſ. fur 
les accouch, cap. 3. and Peu Pratique des accouch, cap. 13. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Extremities. 


HE extremities of the Skeleton which are 
four in number, are diſtinguiſh'd into ſu- 
perior and inferior. | | 


ARTICLE I. 
Of the ſuperior Extremities. 


TP A CH ſuperior extremity is divided into the 

Shoulder, the Arm, the fore Arm, and the Hand. 
The Shoulder is compos'd of two pieces, one an- 
terior, call'd the Clavicle, and another poſterior, 
call'd the Omoplata. The Arm conſiſts of one fingle 
bone, call'd the Humerus, and the fore Arm of two, 
one of which is call'd the Cubitus, and the other 
Radius, The Hand is compos'd of the Carpus or 
Wriſt, the Metacarpus and the Fingers. 

The Clavicle is a bone ſituated tranſverſely and 
ſomewhat obliquely in the ſuperior part of the 
breaſt, between the Sternum and the eminence of 
the Omoplata, call'd Acromion. This bone is long 
and incurvated in the form of a roman placed 
horizontally. It is convex before next to the Ster- 
num, and concave towards the Acromion, And be- 
hind it is concave towards the S/ernum and convex 
towards the Acromion, | 
In the Clavicle we are to conſider its body, and 
its extremities. The body of the Clavicle is un- 
equally round. As for its extremities, the internal, 
which is the thickeſt, is ſomewhat broad, and the 
ſurface which terminates it, is generally !riangular : 
Of theſe three angles, there 1s only the inferior, 
which is the moſt conſiderable, received into the ſu- 
perior cavity of the Sternum, Sometimes the two 

Xs ſuperior 
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ſuperior angles of this ſurface are wanting. The ex- 
ternal extremity of the Clavicle is ſomewhat flat, for 
which reaſon we diſtinguiſh two ſurfaces in it, one 
ſuperior, which is pretty ſmooth, and the other in- 
ferior, which is rough; and in which we find an 
eminence call'd the Spine. This extremity is ter- 
minated by a ſuperficial. eminence, which corre- 
ſponds to a ſmall ſurface of the Acromion, and both 
of them are cover'd with a cartilage. There is alſo, 
ſometimes, a third, placed between the other two, 
In this articulation, beſides the ſmall capſula which 
prevents the efflux of the ſynovia, we are alſo to 
conſider ſeveral ſmall ligaments which cover it. 
The Clavicle is alſo fixed to the coracoide Apophyfis 
by two ſtrong ligaments. As for the articulation of 
the Clavicle with the Sternum, beſides the cartilages 
which generally cover the eminence and the cavity, 
there is alſo a third ſituated between the other two; 
and beſides the capſula for ſecuring the Synovia, and 
ſeveral ſmall ligaments which fortify this articula- 
tion, there is a particular one which is pretty ſtrong 
and runs from the extremity of one Clavicie to ad- 
here to the ſame part in the oppoſite one. One of 
the principal uſes of the Clavicle is to hinder the 
Omoplata.and the Arm from hanging too much for- 
wards. 

The Omoplata is a very broad bone of a triangular 
figure, ſituated poſteriorly, at the ſuperior and la- 
teral part of the breaſt, from about the - firſt to the 
ſeventh true rib. In this bone we are to conſider 
two ſurfaces, one internal, and the other external. 
The internal is concave, and has many oblique lines; 
the external, which is a little convex, is croſſed by 
a pretty conſiderable eminence which is calFd the 
Spine, whoſe molt prominent extremity is calPd the 
Acromion. Above and below the Spine are two faſſæ, 
call'd ſuper-ſpinal and ſub-ſpinal. In the circum- 
| lerence of the Omoplata, we find its angles, one of 
F 4 which 
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which is anterior, and the other two poſterior. Of 
theſe laſt one is ſuperior and the other inferior. The 
edge of the Omoplata which is between theſe two 
poſterior angles, is call'd the Baſe, which is an Epi- 
phyſis in children, and ſometimes even in adults, 

In this edge we are to conſider two lips, one inter- 
nal, and another external. The two edges of the 
Omopiata, which reach from the poſterior angles to 
the anterior one, are call'd ribs, one of which is ſu- 

rior and the other inferior, In the ſuperior, we 

nd a groove which is cloſed up in the upper part, 
by a ligament; the anterior Ang/e is terminated in 
a cavity call'd G/enoide, on account. of its ſhallow- 
neſs ; the figure of this cavity 1s nearly oval, and 1t 
is broader at its ſuperior part than any where elle. 
Immediately below the gieno:;de cavity there is an 
eminence which ſuſtains it, and which is call'd the 
neck of the Omaplata. From the ſuperior and in- 
ternal part of the neck of the Omoplata, there ariſes 
an eminence call'd Coracorde, which is an Epiphyes 
in young ſubjects ; it is alſo crooked on the ſide of 
the glenoide cavity: There is a Grocve between the 

Acromion, and the neck of the Omoplata, The gle- 
#oide cavity is cover'd with a cartilage, and its 
edges are augmented. by a kind of ligamentary cap- 
ſula about two lines thick, and as many. broad. 

The Qmoplata facilitates the motion of the arm, 
affords an inſertion for ſeveral muſcles, and ſerves 
as a defence to the internal parts of the breaſt which 
correſpond to it. RY: 

The Arn is form'd of one ſingle bone call'd the 
Humerus. In this bone we are to conſider its body, 
and its extremities; the body is not exactly round, 
and we may even obſerve three ſurfaces in it, 
namely, one internal, one external, and one po- 
ſterior. Theſe ſurfaces are ſeparated by three angles, 
which are much more ſenſible at the inferior ex- 
tremity than at the middle of the bone of theſe 

ret ns angles, 
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anglis, one is anterior, and two upon the ſides, di- 
ſtinguiſhed into internal-and external. In the ſupe- 
rior extremity of the Humerus there is a ſemiſpherical 
head, ſituated ſomewhat obliquely ; and immedi- 
ately below, we fee a pretty deep line which ſur- 
rounds it, and is called the neck of the Humerus. 
In this extremity we mult confider two Tuberr/itier, 
which are of an unequal bulk. In the moſt conſi- 
derable we obſerve three ſmall ſurfaces for fixing the 
adjacent muſcles ; and in the other there is only one 
ſurface. Theſe two eminences are ſeparated by a 
Sinugfity. The ſuperior extremity of the Humerus is 
an Eriphyſis in young ſubjects: it comprehends the 
Head, the Neck, a part of the Tuberofities, and the 
beginning of the S:#u9/1y. | "2 
In the inferior extremity, beſides the angles, we 
are to conſider five Eminences and three Cavities, Of 
the Eminences there are two which are diſtinguiſhed 
by the adherence of the muſcles, and which are 
called Condyles; they are alſo diſtinguiſhed into ex- 
ternal and internal. Of the three others, there are 
two for the articulation of the Os Cubiti, and one for 
that of the Radius. Of the Cavities, there is one an- 
terior, one middle, and one poſterior; which, as I 
ſhall afterwards ſhew, receive the eminences of the 
Os Cubiti., This extremity is an epiphyſis in young 
ſubjects. 2 
1 he articulation of the Humerus with the Omoplata 
has ſomething very ſingular; for in the joining of 
almoſt all the bones, we find a correſpondence be- 
tween the Cavities which receive, and the Eminences 
which are received, which is not obſervable in this; 
for the Cavity of the Omoplata has neither breadth 
nor depth enough to receive the Head of the Hume- 
rus; ſo that it only ſerves as a ſupport to it during its 
motions, which are performed, not only upwards 
and downwards, backwards and forwards, but alſo 
in a circular manner, as well round its axis, or 
rae 
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the manner of a pivot, as in turning in the gyratory 
direction of a ſling, and all theſe motions are ſo 
much the more free, in proportion as the Head of 
the Humerus is not confined by the bony edges of 
the cavity; the parts of this eminence, which do 
not touch the cavity, being only embraced by a 
membranous ligament, which on one ſide is fixed to 
the edge of this Cavity, and on the other to the neck 
of the Humerus. But to prevent the frequent diſlo- 
cations of the arm, to which a ſimilar diſpoſition of 
this joint would have expoſed it, it happens, 1ſt, that 
the j ament which I have ſaid embraces the head of 
the Humerus is covered in the greateſt part of its, ex- 
tents by the Aponeurotic tendons of the adjacent muſ- 
cles, which are even cloſely fixed to it. 2d, that this 
ligament is thickeſt in the parts where it is not fortifi- 
ed by the muſcles, and thineſt in thoſe where it is co- 
vered. It is alſo to be obſerved, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of this articulation we find the Coracoide 
Apopbyſes and the Acromion, which by their particular 
figure, and the ſtrong ligaments which they recipro- 
cally ſend to each other, furniſh a ſtrong and ſolid 
rampart, which prevents the diſlocation of the head 
of the Humerus, by forming a kind of arch, under 
which this head is concealed in moſt of its motions. 

The Fore Arm is compoſed of two bones, called 
the Cubitus and the Radius. It is obſervable, that 
the Cubitus is ſomewhat longer than the Radius, and 
a great deal larger at its ſuperior than at its inferior 
part. But the contrary happens in the Radius, which 
is bigger in its inferior than in its ſuperior part. 

In the Cubitus we are to conſider its body and 
its extremities. Its body is of a triangular figure, 
and we diſcover three ſurfaces in it; one internal, 
one external, and another poſterior. In its ſuperior 
extremity we find three eminences and three cavities: 
the eminences are called the Coronoide, the Olecra- 
num, and the middle Apophyſis. The Coronoide is re- 


ccived, 
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ceived, during the flexion of the fore Arm, into the 
anterior cavity of the Humerus. The Olecranum, 
during its extenſion, is received into the poſterior 
cavity of that bone, and is an Epiphyſis in young 
ſubjects: the middle Apophis is received into the 
cavity which correſponds to it. As for the Cavities 
there are two, which are called Semilunar, and a third 
called Sigmoide. The Semilunar receive two emi- 
nences of the Humerus, and the Sigmoide receives the 
ſuperior and lateral internal part of the Radius. In 
the inferior extremity of the cubitus, there are two 
eminences and two cavities: one of the eminences 
is received by the Radius, and the other, called 
Styloide, affords an adheſion to the ligaments. As 
for the cavities, one of them correſponds to the 
Car pus, and the other is a ſinuoſity. 

In the Radius, as well as in the Cubitus, we are to 
conſider its body and its two extremities, In its 
body we find three Surfaces, and a creſt which cor- 
reſponds to that of the Cubitus. Theſe ſurfaces are 
diſtinguiſhed into anterior, internal, and external. 
In its ſuperior extremity we obſerve a glenoide cavity, 
which receives an eminence of the Humerus and a 
neck ; and in its internal lateral part we find a ſuper- 
ficial eminence, which is received into the Sigmoide 
cavity of the Humerus, and a tuberoſity. As for its 
inferior extremity, we perceive in its anterior part 
a pretty ſharp eminence, and ſome cavities, the 
moſt conſiderable of which is deſtin'd for the arti- 
culation of the Carpus. The poſterior receives one 
of the two eminences of the Cabitus, and the reſt are 
only Sinugſities. | 

The Cubitus and the Radius are joined with each 
other by three ligaments. The ſuperior, which is 
very ſtrong, embraces the neck of the Radius, and 
terminates in the Cubitus the inferior extends from 
the edge of the poſterior cavity of the Radius, to the 
Cuvitus, The third, called Interofſeus, —_— all 

ong 
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along theſe bones to the ſharp eminences called the 
1. Theſe bones are articulated with each other, 
as well in their ſuperior as in their inferior parts, by 
a Ginghmus with two heads. By means of this ar- 
ticulation, the fore Arm has two particular motions, 
known by the name of Pronation and Supination. In 
the Pronation the palm of the hand is turned under- 
moſt, and the Radius croſſes the Cubitus; and in the 
Supination, which is the oppoſite motion, theſe bones 
are parallel to each other. 

The two banes of the fore Arm are joined to the 
Humerus in a different manner; the Cubitus is joined 
to it by the moſt perfect Ging/ymus which is to be 
found in the whole body; and it is by this articula- 
tion that the Cubitus can move in two directions u 
the Humerus, like a lever upon its fulcrum, deſcrib- 
ing a portion of a circle. The Radius is joined to 
the Humerus by the ball and ſocket, and it is this 
articulation which gives it the liberty not only of 
following the motions of the Cubitus, but alſo of 
performing upon the Humerus the ſeveral motions 
of Semi-rotation, whenever it executes thoſe of Pro- 
nation and Supination. 

It has been long imagined, and ſome even at pre- 
ſent think, that Pronation and Supination are motions 
peculiar to the Radius; and that while theſe: motions 
are performed, the Cubiius remains immovable. 
The juſtly celebrated Mr. inflow has ſhewn, that 
except in two conſtrained motions of the fore Arm, 
in which the Cubitus remains as it were immovable, 
in all thereſt, not only the Cubitus and Radius move 
in Pronation and Supination, but alſo that the Hume- 
rus moves at the ſame time“. 

The ligaments which fix the Cubitus and Radius 
to the Humerus are three in number: the firſt, or 
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moſt interior, is called the orbicular, which is — 
rly no more than the membrane or capſula, which 
vents the diſcharge of the Synovia ; and this mem- 
— is fortified by ſeveral ligamentary fibres, which 
cover it by croſſing each other in various directions: 
This capſula adheres to the lips of the eminences and 
cavities which form the articulation. The other 
ligaments are ſituated on the ſides, for which reaſon 
they are called lateral: they are pretty narrow, but 
very ſtrong. In one part they are fixed to the con- 
dyles of the Humerus, and another to the ſuperior 
rt of the Cubitns, That which comes from the 
external condyle, covers in its paſſage the ſuperior 
part of the Radius, and by that means fortifies the 
membranous ligament which fixes that bone to the 
Humerus : it alſo ſtrengthens that which I have faid 
fixes the Radius to the Cubitus in its ginglymoide arti- 
culation. | 
The Hand is compoſed of the Carpus or Mriſt, the 
Metacarpus, and the Fingers, The Carpus conſiſts 
of eight bones diſpoſed in two rows. In the firft, ot 
that next the fore arm, there are only three, the 
fourth being out of the row: the ſecond row is 
compoſed of four, and thefe two rows form a con- 
vexity externally, and a concavity internally. H- 
ſerus has given a particular name to each of thefe 
bones; for he has called the moſt anterior of the 
firſt Scaphoide, the ſecond Lunary, and the third 
Cuneiform; as for the fourth; which is out of the 
row, he has called it Pifform : that of the ſecond 
row, which is joined to the thumb, is by him called 
Trapezio, the next Trapezoide, or Pyramidal, the 
third the Great, and the fourth Hooted. The Sca- 
pboide is convex in its ſuperior, and concave in its 
inferior part. It receives into its cavity a part of 
the bone called the Great Bone: the Scaphoide, in its 


* Culter Anatom, Lib, 5. Cap. 2. | | 
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internal and inferior part, has an Apophiſis which 
Joins with the bones called Trapezio and Pyramidal : 
the Lunary has a convexity which is received by the 
Radius, and a cavity which receives the greateſt part 
of the head of the bone called the Great Bone. The 
Cuneiform has three ſurfaces, by which it touches 
the Lunary, the Crooked, and the Piſiſerm. The 
Pififerm bone, by ſome called Lentiform, is irregu- 
larly round, except in one ſurface, which is ſmooth 
and gently concave, and by which it is joined to the 
Cuneiform. The Trapezio has ſeveral ſurfaces, one 
external, one internal, one ſuperior, one inferior, 
and two poſterior, The external has nothing par- 
ticular, but in the internal, we find an eminence 
and a cavity; by its ſuperior ſurface it touches on 
the Scaphoide ; by its inferior, which is divided in- 
to two {mall ſemicircular ſurfaces, it is joined to the 
thumb, and by its two poſterior ſurfaces it touches 
the Pyramidal, and the firſt bone of the Metacarpus. 
The Pyramidal has alſo ſeveral ſurfaces; for beſides 
its external, which is the largeſt, it has four others, 
by which it is joined to the Scaphorde, the Trapezio, 
the Great Bone, and the firſt of the Metacarpus. 
The Great Bone has in its ſuperior part a round 
head, which is received into a cavity formed by the 
union of the Scaphoide with the Lunary. It has alſo 
three ſurfaces, by which it is joined tothe Pyramidal, 
the Crooked, and the ſecond of the Metatarſus. The 
Crooked has three ſurfaces, one anterior, one poſterior, 
and the third inferior: by the anterior it is joined to 
the Great Bone, by the poſterior to the Cuneiform, 
and by the inferior, which is divided into two by a 
prominent line, it is joined to the two laſt of the 
Metacarpus. In the internal ſurface of this bone, 
we alſo obſerve an Apophy/is, which is incurvated 
from behind forwards, and which is oppoſite to the 
Trapezio. 
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The Metacarpus is compos'd of four bones, which 
are irregularly triangular in their length, and ſome- 
what incurvated externally. In theſe bones, we are 
to conſider their bodies, and their extremities ; the 
body has three ſurfaces, one external and two inter- 
nal. At their ſuperior extremities, we find flat, and 
pretty ſmooth ſurfaces, which ſerve for their arti- 
culation, with the bones of the Carpus. Their in- 
ferior extremity, which is an epiphyſis in children, 
is round like a head for their articulation with the 
fingers: The two firſt bones of the metacarpus are 
of an equal length, and the third, tho* ſhorter than 
the former two, is yet longer than the fourth. The 
bones of the metacarpus touch each other at their 
extremities, and thro? the reſt of their extent leave 
interſtices, which are fill'd up by the muſcles. 
The five fingers conſtitute the third part of the 
hand, and are each compos'd of three pieces calPd 
phalanges. The firſt of the thumb, in its ſtructure 
nearly reſembles that of the bones of the Metacarpus, 
tho? it is a little larger, flatter and ſhorter. In its 
ſuperior part it has a ſurface ſomewhat flat in its 
middle, and gently concave at its lips both external 
and internal, the better to accommodate itſelf to the 
figure of the bone call'd Trapezio, which corre- 
ſponds to it. The inferior extremity of this Phalanx 
has a head for its artbroidal articulalion with the ſe- 
cond, which in its ſuperior part has a cavity; and 
in its inferior, two eminences and a cavity for its 
ginglymoide articulation with the third Phalanx. This 
laſt is ſhorter and ſmalier than the two others. Its 
inferior extremity is very narrow and even unequal, 
eſpecially on its internal ſurface. | 

The four following fingers are not of the ſame 
length as every one may eaſily perceive. They are 
all ſituated in the ſame line, and in a direction al- 
moſt oppoſite to the thumb. Thus their flexion is 


perform'd, from without inwards, whereas that 2 
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the thumb, is from before backwards. Theſe four 
fingers are each compos d of four Phalanges, the 
firſt of which is larger than the ſecond, and the ſe- 
cond longer than the third. Their external ſurface 
is ſo at convex, and their internal a little con- 
Cave. 

The firſt Phalanx has in its ſuperior part a Cavity 
for its arthroidal articulation with the bones of the 
Me tacarpus. In its inferior part it has two emi- 
nences and a cavity, for its ginglymoide articulation 
with the ſecond Phalanx, and the ſame holds true 
of 8 ſecond with reſpect to the third. 
| ier 5e ſubjects, each bone has an Epi phſis ĩ in 
Its inferior part. The fame thing is found in the 
firſt Phalanx of the thumb, but the contrary is ob- 
ſerved in its two other Phalanges, and in all thoſe 
of the other four fingers, are Epiphy/es in their 
ſuperior, and not in the inferior parts. 

The three bones of the firſt row of the Carpus are 
united with each other, and by their union a round 
eminence is form*d, which is received into the in- 
ferior cavity of the Radins, which is augtnented by 
an elongation of the cartilage which covers its ſur- 
face, and advances to the ſurface of the Cubitus, 
where it is ſecur'd by two ligaments, one of which 
fixes it to the Os Cunei forme, and the other to the 
fiyloide Apophyſes of the Cubitus, fo that the Cubitus 
can move on the ſurface of that middle cartilage. 
By this means we perceive, that this bone does 
not contribute to the formation of the cavity which 
receives the firſt row of the carpus. It is even ob- 
ſervable, that the third bone of this row, has but a 
ſmall ſhare in the formation of the head which is 
received into this cavity, that eminence being al- 
moſt entirely form*d, by the two firſt bones, calPd 
Scaphoide and Limary.. | 

The joining of the Carpus with the fore Arm is 
a true Aribrodia, ſince i it permits the hand to make 

1 motions 
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motions in all directions, except that of a direct ro- 
tation, or according to the axis or length of the 
fore Arm. * | 

It is to be obſerved, that not only the bones of 
the carpus are join'd with each other, but alſo that 
the ſecond row is united with the bones of the Mo. 
tacarpus ; and laſtly, that the firſt bone of this row 
is articulated with the firſt phalanx of the thumb. 

The joining of the bones of the carpus with each 
other, permits them to move by ſlipping a little 
over each other ; but this motion is not equally 
manifeſt in all theſe bones; for we obſerve, that the 
Joining of. the firſt row with the ſecond permits as 
free a motion in various directions, as that of the 
firſt row with the fore Arm. which is not obſervable 
1n the joining of the bones of the ſecond row with 
thoſe of the Melacarpus, tho? the ſurfaces on which 
all theſe bones touch each other, are cover'd with a 
ſmooth and even cartilage. *Tis however to be ob- 
ſerved, that the laſt bone of the Metacarpus has 
a very ſenſible motion at its joining with that bone 
of the Carpus which correſponds to it. | 

As for the articulation Þ that bone of the Carpus, 
call'd Trapezia, with the thumb, it has ſomething 
very ſingular in it; for it partakes both of the Ball 
and Socxet and the Groove; which gives this finger 
a liberty of moving in ſeveral directions; and in its 
ſeveral motions it has the ſame ſteadineſs as uf its 
articulation was a true Groove. 

The firſt Phalanges of the four laſt fingers are by 
the Ball and Socket jon'd with the bones of the Me- 
tacarpus by a Groove with the ſecond Phalanges, 
and theſe with the third in the ſame manner. 

If we advert to the particular diſpoſition of the 
bones of the Carpus, and their connexion with thoſe 
of the fore Arm, we will eaſily perceive, that the 
hand in its natural ſituation, is not in the ſame longi- 
tudinal direction with By bones of the fore ms 

ut 
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but on the contrary, that it ſtands obliquely back- 
wards; ſo that in this natural ſituation of the hand, 
the fingers being extended and a little ſeparated, the 


extremity of the fore Finger correſponds to the inter- 


ſtice of the bones of the fore Arm, as Mr. Winjhw 
has very juſtly obſerved. 

Before we deſcribe the ligaments of theſe dif- 
ferent articulations, it is proper to ſay ſomething of 
that call'd the Annular, becauſe ſome have thought 
that it every where embraced the wriſt, But it * 
been found that inſtead of one ligament there are 
two, which are called the annular ligaments, and are 
diſtinguiſhed into internal and external; the internal 
annular ligament is fixed to the Trapezia which 
ſupports the thumb, and afterwards paſſing from 
the anterior to the poſterior part, terminares at the 


unei form or crooked and the piſiform bone. This 


ligament leaves a pretty conſiderable vacuity for 
the paſſage of the tendons of the flexor muſcles of 
the 7 The external annular ligament is fixed 
very cloſe at one of its extremities to the piſiform 
bone; then it runs obliquely from below upwards, 
and terminates in the external ſurface of the Radius, 
advancing to the ſharp eminence of that bone. This 
ligament is not fixed, except to certain parts of the 
ſurfaces of the bones which it runs over; and by this 
means it leaves free ſpaces for the paſſage of the ten- 
dons of the extenſor muſcles of the fingers and wriſt. 

The ligaments of the articulation of the Carpus 


With the fore Arm may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe 


obſervable in the internal ſurface of the Carpus, and 
thoſe which we perceive in its external Surface. I 


ſhall here ſay but little of the capſulary membrane, 


which prevents the effuſion of the Synovra, ſince it is 
not different from that obſervable in all the other 
moveable articulations. Ir is fixed at one part to 
the edge of the cavity, and at the other to the cir- 


cumference of the head. The firſt of the ligaments 
oblervable 
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obſervable in the internal ſurface of the Car pus, be- 
gins at the ſharp eminence which is ſituated anteri- 


orly at the inferior part of the Radius, and terminates 


at the Scapboide bone: the ſecond is a pretty broad 


ligament, which is fixed to the interior edge of the 


cavity of the Radius, and is afterwards as it were 
confounded with ſeveral other ligaments which cover 
the whole internal ſurface of the Corpus: theſe laſt, 
whole fibres croſs each other in various directions, 
ſeem to derive their origin from the four bones of 
the firſt row ; they adhere to all thoſe of the ſecond, 
and advance to the ſuperior part of the bones of the 
Metacarpus, where they terminate, Beſides theſe 
ligaments we alſo find other ſmall tranſverſe ones in 
the internal ſurface of the Melacarpus, which fix 
theſe bones to each other, as well by their ſuperior 
as by their inferior parts. 

As for the ligaments in the internal ſurface of the 
wriſt, they may be divided into three claſſes: in the 
firſt are comprehended thoſe which ſtrengthen the 
articulation of the Carpus with the fore Arm, and 
which are three in number: the firſt is pretty broad, 
fixed in one place to the inferior and external part of 
the Radius, and in the other to the Os Cunciforme : 
the other two fix the Styloide apophy/is of the Cuvitys 
to the ſame Os Cunciforme. The ligaments of the 
lecond claſs ſecure the articulation of the firſt, 
with the ſecond row of the Carpus. There are two 
of theſe ligaments, one ariſing from the inferior part of 
the Scaphoide, and the ſecond from the Os Cunciforme : 
at laſt theſe two ligaments are united, and terminate 
at the Os Unciforme. Tis to be obſerv'd, that at the 
Joining of the firſt row with the ſecond, the capſulary 
membrane which prevents the effuſion of the Syno- 
via, diſcovers itſelf plainly immediately below the 
advanced or jutting part of the Scaphoide, where this 
membrane appears pretty looſe. As for the liga- 
ments of the third claſs, which ſtrengthen the join- 
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ing of the bones of the Carpus with each other, and 
that which they have with the bones of the Melacar- 
Pus, they are very ſhort, and only reach from one 
to another. | 

The bones of the Carpus are cover'd by cartilages 
and ligaments, which adhere ſo ſtrongly to them 
that they ſerve as a perioſicum, of which they ſeem 
to be deſtitute. 

As for the ligaments of the fingers, they are dif- 
ferent in proportion to the diverſity of their articula- 
tions; for thoſe obſerved in the joining of the firſt 
Phalanx of the thumb, as well with the bone of the 
Carpus which correſponds to it, as with the ſecond 
Phalanx, are orbicular as well as in all the articula- 
tions by the Ball and Socket, There are fimilar liga- 
ments in the joining of the firſt Phalanx of the four 
laſt fingers, with the bones of the Metacarpus. The 
ligaments of the other articulations of the fingers, 
and of that of the ſecond Phalanx of the thumb with 
the third, are lateral; that is to ſay, they are 
placed on each ſide of the joint, immediately on the 
capſular membrane. The ligaments of theſe diffe- 
rent articulations are fortified by the tendons of the 
adjacent muſcles, eſpecially of the extenſors and 
flexors of the muſcles of the fingers; to which we 
may add thoſe of the 7nterofſeous Muſcles, which 
ſtrengthen the articulation of the firſt Phalanx of the 
four laſt fingers. In deſcribing the ſeſamoride bones 
found in the foot, I ſhall give ſome account of theſe 
to bc met with in the hand. | 


FR TCL EF 
Of the inferior Extremiltes. 


ACH inferior extremity is divided into the 
Thigh, the Leg, and the Foot, The Thigh 
conſiſts of one ſingle bone, called the Femur. The 
Leg is compoſed oi two, called the Tibia and Fibuia. 

* Anteriorly 
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Anteriorly at the joining of the Thigh with the Leg, 
there is alſo another bone, called the Rotula. The 
Foot, as well as the Hand, is divided into three 
parts, namely, the Tarſus, Metatarſus, and Toes. 
The Femur is longer than any other bone in the 
ſkeleton, and in it we are to conſider the body and 
the extremities. Its body is ſomewhat incurvated 
forwards, eſpecially about the middle. Along the 
poſterior or concave part of this bone, we obſerve a 
kind of Creft, commonly called the Offeous Line, 
which in its ſuperior and inferior parts is divided 
into two branches, which go off to the eminences 
called Trochanters and Condyles, which I ſhall af- 
terwards deſcribe. In the body of the Femur there 
are three ſurfaces ; one anterior, which is ſomewhat 
round, and two poſterior, called internal and ex- 
ternal, which are flat : about the middle of the inter- 
nal ſurface of this bone, we generally find the orifice 
of a canal, which penetrates about an inch into the 
ſubſtance of the bene, and terminates in the medul- 
lary duct. The direction of this canal is from below 
upwards, and permits the paſſage of an artery, anerve, 
and a vein, which are diſtributed thro* the marrow. 
At the ſuperior part of this bone we obſerve ſome 
Eminences and. Cavities: the Eminences are four in 
number, namely, the head of the Femur, which 1s 


an Epiphy/es in young ſubjects, and ſometimes alſo 


in adults. It is ſupported by a ſecond eminence, 
called the neck of the Femur: this eminence 1s ſitu- 
ated obliquely from below upwards, and from with- 
out inwards, inclining a little forwards. The di- 
rection of the neck of the Femur correſponds to that 
of the Cotyloide cavity, which is alſo ſituated 
obliquely. The third and fourth eminences in the 
ſuperior part of the Femur are called Trochanters,. 
which in young ſubjects are Epiphyſes, and from 
their bulk they are divided into large and ſmall. 
The great Trochanter is ſituated in the external part, 
G 3 and 
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and terminates poſterioriy'in a blunt point. The 
ſmall Trocbanter is ſituated in the internal part, a 
little below the great one. Theſe two eminences 
are poſteriorly united with each other by a kind of 
creſt. As for the cavities, there are only two of 
them, one of which is in the head of the Femur, 
and the other between the. great Trochanter and the 
neck of the Fenur. At the inſerior part of this 
bone there are four Eminences, two of which are onl 
called Condytes, They protuberate pretty much 
backwards; and *tis obſervable, that the internal 
deſcends a little lower than the external : this laſt is 
generally broader, and inclines more forwards than 
the other. The two other Eminences are placed for- 
wards, and are only continuations of the former, 
That which correſponds to the external condyle 1s 
larger, and advances a little higher than the other, 
In the ſame extremity we alſo find two cavities, the 
moſt conſiderable of which is placed poſteriorly be- 
tween the two condyles, and the ſmalleſt divides the 
eminences which are in the anterior part. 
The Rotula, which is a bone ſituated at the ante- 
rior and inferior part of the Femur, is unequally 
round and flat. e find two ſurfaces in it, one an- 
terior and the other poſterior: the anterior is ſome- 
what convex and rough, and the poſterior has two 
cavities, ſeparated by an eminence. The external 
cavity is dexper than the other, and both of them 
correſpond to two eminences, and to the cavity of 
the anterior and inferior part of the Femur. At its 
ſuperior part there is a ſlight depreſſion, in which 
are fixed a large number of tendinous fibres, which 
come from the extenſor muſcles of the leg. The 
reſt of this ſurface is cover'd by ſome of the ſame 
fibres which adhere ſo ſtrongly to it that they ſeem 
to ſerve as a Periofteum for it. At the inferior part of 
the ſame ſurface there are ſome inequalities for fixing 
a 
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a very ſtrong ligament, which joins the Rotula to the 
anterior eminence of the 77, called the Tuberaſity. 

The Tibia is larger than any bone in the ſkeleton, 
except the Femur : In it we are to conſider the body 
and the extremities. Its body is triangular in its 
length, and we diſtinguiſh in it three ſurfaces; one 
internal, which is flat; one external, which is a little 
depreſs'd; and a third poſterior, which is round. 
The anterior angle is called the Cre, and the exter- 
nal the bony Line. Laſtly, about four fingers breadth 
from its ſuperior part, we find the orifice of a 
canal which penetrates into, and terminates in the 
medullary duct: this canal affords a paſſage for a 
nerve, an artery, and a vein, which are diſtributed 
thro* the marrow. 

The ſuperior part of the Tibia is much larger 
than the inferior. We are to conſider two cavities 
in it, which are almoſt of an oval figure, and are 
but ſhallow, tho? the internal is deeper than the ex- 
ternal, Theſe two cavities are ſeparated by two 
eminences: and laſtly, we obſerve a kind of Sinuo- 
#:y. In the anterior part is ſituated an eminence 
call'd a Tuberoſity, which is an Eyiphyſis in chil- 
dren; and in the external ſurface of this extremity 
we find a ſuperficial eminence for the articulation 
of the Tibia with the Fibula. | 

At the inferior extremity of the Tibia we are to 
conſider an Apophyſs, which ſeems to be an elonga- 
gation of its internal ſurface, and is called Malleolus 
Internus. In the ſame extremity we allo find three 
cavities, of which the one in its external ſurface re- 
ceives the Fibula; the two others are deſtin'd for the 
articulation of the leg with the foot, and are ſepa- 
rated by a ſuperficial eminence z and laſtly, we find 
a Sinuofity behind the Malleolus internus. 

The Fibu/a is a bone as long as the Tibia, but very 
ſmall, and unequally triangular in its length: in it 


we diſtinguiſh three ſurfaces; the internal and ex- 
G4 ternal 
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ternal are a little convex, and the poſterior, which 
is pretty ſmooth, is moſt generally convex and 
round: in this bone we alſo find an offeous line. In 
its ſuperior extremity. we are to conſider a ſhallow 
cavity, which correſponds to the eminence placed 
at the ſuperior and external part of the Tibia. The 
inferior extremity of. the Fibula forms the Malleolus 
externus, and we find in its internal furface a ſuper- 
ficial eminence, and laſtly a Sinuofity, 
The foot is divided into Tarſus, Metatarſus, and 
Toes: the Tarſus is compoſed of ſeven bones, viz. 
the Aſtragalus, the Calcaneum, the Scaphoide or Na- 
vicular, the Cuboide, and the three Cuneiformia. The 
Metatarſus is compoſed of five, and the Toes: of 
fqurteen called the Phalanges. Ti | 
The firſt or uppermoſt of the bones of the Tarſus 
is called Aſiragatus, in which we are to conſider its 


body, and in its anterior part a round eminence, 


which is received by the Scaphoide bone. The ſu- 
perior part of its body is ſurrounded by two emi- 
nences, between which there is a ſuperficial depreſ- 


ſion for its ginglymoide articulation with the Tibia. 


In its anterior part we obſerve a cavity, in form of a 
creſcent, for its articulation with the Calcaneum. In 
this part we alſo find a ſmall ſurface, by which the 
Aſtragains is joined with the ſame. bone. Its lateral 
external part has a cavity which receives the Fibula: 
the internal has alſo one much ſmaller, which cor- 
reſponds to an eminence of the Tibia, called Malleolns 
mnternys. The afperities found below this ſmall 
cavity afford an adheſion to the ligaments : in the 
poſterior and ſomewhatinternal part of the Aſtraga- 
lus we perceive a Singo/ity. * Laſtly, we obſerve that 
its anterior eminence, in conjunction with its body 


on the external ſide, forms a groove which corre- 


ſponds to a ſimilar one of the Ca/canzum. 
The largeſt and moſt paſterior bone of the T2r/us 
js the Calcaneum or heel bone, in which we may diſtin- 
2 _ guiſh 
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guiſn four parts, one anterior, one poſterior, one ſu- 
perior, and one inferior; as alſo two ſurfaces, one 
external, and another internal. The anterior part is 
terminated by a ſuperficial cavity which receives the 
Cuboide, and the poſterior has a conſiderable tubero- 
fity, which is an Epiphyſis in children. At the ſu- 
perior part we find a pretty conſiderable eminence 
and a ſmall ſurface, which join to the Aſtragalus: in 
the inferior part we find aſperities, which facilitate 
the adheſion of the ligaments and muſcles: and in 
the external ſurface, we obſerve a ſmall Twberoſity 
and a Sinuefity. - Tis on the fide of the external ſur- 
face, that the Calcaneum forms in its ſuperior part a 
groove, which correſponds to that of the Afragalus. 
Theinternal ſurface of this bone is hollow'd obliquely, 
and we find a Sinuqſity in its ſuperior part. 

The Scaphoide or Navicular is ſituated between the 
two Oſa Cunei formia and the Aſtragalus : this bone 
has in its anterior part three ſmall ſurfaces, or ſuper- 
ficial eminences, for its articulation with the Oſo 
Cuneiformia; and in its poſterior part we find a 
pretty conſiderable cavity, which receives the ante- 
rior eminence of the Aſtragalus: its ſuperior part is 
a little convex and rough, and the inferior a little 
concave and unequal. In this laſt we obſerve a 
ſmall Tuberofity and a Sinuoſity. | 

The Cuboide is ſituated between the two laſt bones 
of the Meratarſus and the Calcancum. It has fix 
ſurfaces, the firſt or ſuperior of which is unequal ; 
the ſecond and third are found at the inferior part of 
this bone, and are divided by an oblique eminence, 
before which there is a Sinugſity. The fourth ſurface 
is anterior, and correſponds to the two laſt bones of 
the Metatarſus, with which it is joined. The fifth 
and poſterior is joined with the anterior part of the 
Calcaneum: and the ſixth, which is internal, is join'd 
to the third Cuneiform bone. | #61 cl 
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The three Cuneiform bones are ſituated between 
the three firſt bones of the Metatarſus, the Cuboide, 
and the S:aphoide. Their bulk is not the ſame in 
all; for the firſt or moſt internal is largeſt, the 
third is larger than the ſecond, but leſs than the firſt. 
In each of theſe bones we are to conſider five ſur- 
faces, as in a wedge; and their ſituation. is ſuch, 
that the ſecond and third of theſe bones have their 
points turned towards the ſoles of the feet; and the 
firſt, on the contrary, has its point turned towards 
the upper part of the foot. Theſe bones are by 
their anterior ſurface joined to the three firſt bones 
of the Metatarſus, and by their poſterior to the Sca- 
Pboide bone. We obſerve that the third Cuneiform 
is alſo joined to the Cuboide by its external ſurface. 
The five bones of the Meltatarſus are irregularly 
triangular in their length, and ſomewhat incurvated 
upwards. Their anterior extremity forms a round 
head, which correſponds to the cavity of the firſt 
Pholanges of the toes. The poſterior extremity of 
theſe five pieces terminates in a flat ſurface, as well 
as the three cuneiform bones and the Cuboide with 
which they are joined. Upon the lateral parts of 
this extremity, there are alſo ſome ſmall ſurfaces for 
the joining of the bones between them. Theſe 
bones are broader behind than before, and we even 
obſerve in the four firſt, that their poſterior extre 
mity has more extent towards the ſuperior than the 
inferior part of the foot. As for the fifth piece, its 
poſterior extremity retains the ſame breadth above 
and below the foot: it is even augmented by an 
Apophyſis which it produces, and which runs be- 
yond: the Caboige with which this piece is joined. 
The firſt piece which ſuſtains the thumb is ſhorter 
than the reſt, but its bulk is much more conſidera- 
ble; and in its anterior and inferior parts it has two 
ſmall cavities, ſeparated by an eminence: theſe 
cavities receive two ſeſamoide bones, The four other 
| pieces 
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pieces are nearly of the ſame length, except that 
which correſponds to the ſecond toe, which is 
longer than all the reft. 

Each toe is compoſed of three pieces, called Pha- 

langes, except the thumb, which has only two: All 
} theſe pieces are diſpoſed nearly in the ſame manner 
as in the hand, with this difference; that the Pha- 
langes of the foot are ſhorter, and for the moſt part 
ſmaller than thoſe of the hand. 

After having treated of the different bones which 
compoſe the inferior extremity, we now proceed to 
enquire into their articulations. The firſt of theſe 
bones, which is the Femar, is joined with the Os 
innominatum by Enarthiafis;: or the ball and ſocket. 
This articulation permitsthe thigh to move in diffe- 
rent manners, namely, backwards and forwards, 
internally and externally, as 1 ſhall ſhew in treating 
of the muſcles of this part. : 

The particular diſpoſition of this articulation, as 
well on the ſide of the cavity of the Os innominatum, 
as on that of the Head of the Femur and its neck, is 
very advantageous for the two principal uſes of this 
bone, the firſt of which is to ſuſtain the weight 
the body, whether in an upright poſture or on'the 
knees, and the ſecond to tranſport the body from 
one place to another. To anſwer the firſt of theſe 
uſes, the Cotyloide cavity is deeper above and before, 
than below and before, ſince 'tis principally in the 
ſuperior and poſterior part of this cavity that the 
head of the Femur is ſecured; whether the body is 
in an upright poſition or on its knees; and it is by 
the ſhallowneſs of this cavity in its anterior and in- 
ferior part, and by its obliquity joined to that of the 
Head of the Femur and its neck, as is juſtly obſerv'd 
by a very ſkilful anatomiſt, that the motions of 
flexion and adduction in the thigh are rendered 
more eaſy and unconfined. Theſe are the external 
and internal motions, which are not only the mot 

3 frequent, 
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frequent, but alſo the principal for tranſporting the 
body from one place to another. P 
The Condyles of the Femur are in their anterior. 
and poſterior parts, covered with a ſmooth and 
even cartilage: this ſame cartilage covers the emi- 
nences which correſpond to the Rotula, and the 
cavity which divides them. The ſuperior ſurfaces 
of the Tibia, which correſpond to the two condyles 
of the Femur, are covered with a ſimilar cartilage; 
and the Synovia, which maintains the flexibility of 
all theſe cartilages, ſeems to be ſupplied, not only 
by the mucilaginous Glands, but alſo by the pinguous 
maſſes which are found there. The capſular mem- 
brane, which prevents the.eflux of this liquor, is 
fixed not only to the circumference of the Condyles, 
and the edges of the ſuperior ſurfaces or cavities of 
the Tibia, but alſo to the circumference of the ro- 
tula; ſo that its internal ſurface, which is alſo co- 
vered with a cartilage, ſerves as a capſular mem- 
brane to retain the Synovia. 
At the articulation of the %, with the Femur we 
find two middle cartilages, which are called Semi- 
lunar, becauſe their figure reſembles that of a creſ- 
cent. They lie on the ſuperficial cavities of the 
Tibia; their convex part, which is thickeſt, corre- 
{pondingto the edges of theſe cavities; and their con- 
cave part, which is very ſlender, facing the middle 
of each; ſo that the extremities of one of theſe car- 
tilages are turned towards thoſe of the other, and 
the middle of theſe cavities, which is about a third 
of each, is left uncovered. Theſe two cartilages 
terminate by very' ſhort and ſtrong ligaments, in 
certain inequalities in form of tubercles, which are 
tound between the ſuperior ſurfaces of the Tibia, and 
by ſome portions communicate with the croſs liga- 
ments. T 
The convex part of theſe cartilages is fixed, not 
only to the capſula of the joint, but alſo 2 the 
= a:era 
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lateral Ligaments, Their inferior ſurface, which 
touches the Tibia, is flat, and its ſuperior is a little 
concave, in order to form in conjunction with the 
Tibia, two cavities which correſpond to the Condyles 
of the Femur. 28 

The ligaments of this articulation are very ſtrong 
and pretty thick: with reſpect to their ſituation they 
may be diſtinguiſhed into internal and external: theſe 
laſt lie over the Capſula, and the others are cover'd 
by it. The external are three in number, namely, 
one anterior, and two laterals. The firſt fixes the 
Rotula to the eminence of the Tibia, called its Tube- 
re/ity : the fibres of the extenſor muſcles of the leg, 
which, as I have ſaid, paſs over the Roftula, loſe 
themſelves in this ligament. The other two liga- 
ments rife from the external and almoſt poſterior 
ſurface of each Condyle, and terminate in different 
parts; namely, the ligament which comes from the 
internal Condyle, terminates about four fingers breadth 
below the articulation, at the ſuperior' and internal 
part of the Tibia, advancing towards its anterior 
part. From the ſuperior part of this ligament there 
ariſe many fibres, which terminate poſteriorly in the 
ſuperior part of the Jia. The ligament which 
comes from the external Conaqyle is divided into two 
portions, the leaſt conſiderable of which terminates 
in the ſuperior part of the Fibula, and the other runs 
obliquely backwards, paſſing over the articulation 
of this bone, and terminates in the poſterior part of 
the Tibia, about two fingers breadth from its arti- 
culation with the Femur. Beſides theſe ligaments, 
there are alſo poſteriorly ſeveral ligamentary fibres, 
which run from the Femur, and are fixed to the ſu- 
perior part of the Tibia. As for the internal, called 
alſo croſs ligaments, there are two of them, which 
from their ſituation may be diſtinguiſhed into ante- 
rior and poſterior : the former ariſes from the inequa- 
lities which anteriorly divide the two cavities of — 
| | Tibia, 
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Tibia, and running obliquely from within outwards, 
reaches to the cavity in form of a groove, which di- 
vides the Conayles, in order to terminate in the ex- 
ternal Candyle. The ſecond, or poſterior, riſes from 
the upper part of the Tibia at the beginning of a 
kind of Sinugſity, which, as | have ſaid, is found 
there: it advances to the eminences which divide 
the two cavities of that bone, to which eminences 
this ligament as well as the preceding is fixed, and 
then running a little obliquely from without inwards, 
it terminates in the internal Condyle. a 

Ihe articulation of the Tibia with the Femur, per- 
mits the leg to make the motions of flexion and 
extenſion. It can alſo move ſemicircularly, inwards 
and outwards; but for this purpoſe it muſt be half 
bended, or make a right angle with the thigh: for if 
when the leg is extended and makes as it were but 
one piece with the thigh, we turn the foot ſemicir- 
cularly inwards and outwards ; theſe motions by no 
means depend on the articulation of the Tibia with 
the Femur, but rather on the articulation of this laſt 
with the Os innominatum. As for the Rotula, it 
moves upwards and downwards; that is to ſay, it 
follows the leg in the motions of flexion and exten- 
fion, and not in thoſe which it performs ſemicircu- 
larly, on account of its ging/ymoide articulation. 

A celebrated anatomitt conſiders the Rotula, with 
reſpect to the Tibia, as the Olecranon with reſpect to 
the Cubitus: he thinks that theſe two eminences 
anſwer the ſame uſes with reſpect to the extenſor 
muſcles of the fore Arm and thoſe of the leg, that is 
to ſay, they augment their ſtrength, and guard them 
againſt the compreſſion to which they would have 
been ſubject without their aſſiſtance. *Tis alſo to 
be obſerved, that the Olecranon ſerves to ſtrengthen 
the articulation of the Cubitus with the Humerus; for 
"tis ſufficiently certain that this eminence of the Cu- 
bitus hinders the fore Arm from bending backwards, 

whereas 
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whereas the leg is only hindered from bending for- 
wards by the particular ſituation of its lateral Liga- 
ments. is alſo for theſe different uſes that the 
Olecranon makes but one ſingle piece with the Os 
Cubiti, and that the Rotula on the contrary is de- 
tached from the Tibia, or at leaſt is only joined to 
it by a flexible ligament, which proves no obſtacle 
to the ſemicircular motions which the leg performs 
when half bent, and of which. it would have been 
incapable, if the Rotula and Tibia had not aa 
but one piece in conjunction. 

The ſuperficial eminence found at the lateral ex- 
ternal part of the T:b1a, is received into the cavity of 
the Fibula. Beſides the cartilages which cover the 
ſurface of theſe two bones, and the capſulary mem- 
brane which prevents the effuſion of the Snovia, we 
find ſeveral ligaments fixed round this articulation; 
they are pretty ſtrong, tho' ſhort. We may reckon 
five of them, namely, two anterior, two poſterior, 
and one ſuperior. All theſe ligaments are joined 
with each other, and as it were . to the n 
lary membrane. 

The middle ligament, which runs along theſe two 
bones, and adheres to the poſterior and external 
angle of the Tilia, and to the adjacent angle of the 
Fibula, is called Interaſſeous. It is compoſed, as well as 
the middle ligament of the fore Arm, principally of 
two planes of very oblique fibres, which croſs each 
other, and appear to be multiplied here and there. 
This ligament is generally perforated above and below, 
for the paſſage of veſſels; and it ought to be looked 
upon as a partition, which ſerves as a kind of ſup- 
port for ſeveral muſcles. | 

The Tibia is alſo joined at its inferior part with 
the Fibula, and both of them are connected with the 
Aſtragalus. In the firſt of theſe articulations, the 
Tibia receives into the cavity of its external ſurface 


a — of the eminence of the Fibula, which cor- 
reſponds 
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reſponds to the Atragalus; and in the articulation of 
the Aſtragalus with the Fibu/a, the remaining portion 
of this laſt is received into the cavity of the Aſtraga- 
lus; and there is but one and the ſame capſulary 
membrane for both theſe articulations. As for the 
ligaments which fortiſy them, we obſerve four for 
the articulation of the Tibia with the Fibula, and 
three for that of the Fibula with the Aſtragalus. Of 
theſe four ligaments, there are two anterior and two 
poſterior, and both come from the Tibia to be in- 
ſerted in the Fibula: the two anterior are united with 
each other, and the ſame holds true of the two 
poſterior. Theſe ligaments are much ſtronger than 
thoſe found in the articulation of the ſuperior part of 
the Tibia with the Fibula. Beſides theſe four liga- 
ments, there are alſo ſeveral very ſtrong fibres which 
join the Tibia to the Fibula. Thele fibres are very 
obſervable when we ſeparate theſe two bones a little 
from each other. | 
As for the ligaments which fix the Fibula to the 
Aſtragalus, they are diſtinguiſhed into internal, mid- 
dle, and poſterior: the anterior and middle ariſe 
from the inferior and external edge of the Malleolus 
externus, The interior runs obliquely from without 
inwards, in order to terminate at the edge of the 
Groove of the Aſtragalus, The middle ligament, 
which is thinneſt, terminates in the external ſurface 
of the Calcaneum, The poſterior ligament is itſelf 
more conſiderable than the other two: it is fixed to 
the inferior and internal edge of the Mellzolus externus, 
and terminates in the unequal depreſſure which both 
externally and poſteriorly runs along the inferior 
part of the Aſtragalus. | 
The ſuperior articulation of the, Fibula with the 
Tibia is an obſcure Aribrodia, which only permits 
the Fibula to move but a very ſmall way backwards 
and forwards. Some maintain that this motion 1s 
neceſſary, that the Fibuia, which principally lems 
| or 
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for the inſertĩon of ſeveral muſcles of the foot, may 
yield a little in the violent efforts of theſe muſcles, 
without which it would have been ſubſect to break in 
violent running, jumping, or in carrying heavy bur- 
dens. The articulation of the Fibula with the infe- 
rior part of the Tibia, ſeems to partake of the Diar- 
tbrofis and the Synartbrefis, It is almoſt immove- 
able, and ſeems to be only a kind of ſupport to the 
ſuperior part of the Fibula in its ſmall and inconſi- 
derable motions. 643 140099) N 

The foot is joined by the middle of the Aſtragalus 
to the Tibia. This articulation is a perfect gingly- 
mus, which only permits to the foot the motions of 
flexion and extenſion: it is fortified by the two Mal- 
leoli which are joined to the lateral parts of the 
Aſtragalus, and whoſe internal is formed by the 
Tibia itſelf ; and the external, which is much more 
conſiderable, and deſcends lower, is formed by the 
Fibula. The Malleoli hinder the Afrapalus from 
ſlipping to either fide; or if they ſuffer any ſuch 
thing, it muſt be at the riſque of their fracture or 
ſeparation, or at leaſt of a very violent extenſion of 
the ligaments which ſtrengthen this articulation, 
The celebrated Mr. Petit, if 1am not miſtaken, was 
the firſt who obſerved that the lateral flexions of the 
foot, or its motions of adduction and abduction, by no 
means depended on the articulation of the Aſtragalus 
with the Tibia. is An Y 

The principal ligaments of the articulation of the 
Aſtragalus with the leg are lateral; ſome proceed 
from the Malleolus externus, and terminate in the Cal- 
caneum and Aſtragalus; as I have before obſerved. 
The others proceed from the Malleolus internus. 
Theſe laſt are three in number, one anterior, one 
middle, and one poſterior. They have all their be- 
ginnings at the inferior edge of the Mallealus in- 
ternus, where they are as it were confounded and 
mixed. The anterior ſeems only to be formed of 

lome 
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ſome fibres, which are very eloſoly united with the 
eapſula of the articulation; they | terminate. at the 
anterior and ſuperior part of the Aſtragalus. The 
middle ligament adheres to the lateral internal part 
of this bone, and the poſterior alſo terminates in it, 
at the ſide of the middle, but farther backwards: 
theſe two laſt ligaments are very ſtrong. Beſides 
theſe ligaments, we diſcover another pretty conſi- 
derable one, called the aunwar Ligement. It is prin- 
cipally deſtin'd for the paſſage of the extenſor ten- 
dons of the toes, and is fixed to the anterior and 
inferior part of the Tibia, on the ſide of the Malleolys 
internus, whence paſſing obliquely over the 4trage- 
lus, it is divided into. two portions, one of which 
terminates: in the ſuperior and anterior part of the 
Calantum, and the other in the lateral internal part 
of the Scaphoide. | - Sti N 
- The articulation of the Aftragalus with the Calcanes 
um is formed by an eminence received into a cavity 
of the. Atragalus, and by two ſmall furfaces. Theſe 
are as it were ſo many balls and ſockets, which do 
not permit very ſenſible motions, The articulation 
of the Afiragalus with the Scapboide, is a more per- 
fect ball and ſocket than the others now mentioned; 
ſince the eminence and cavity of this articulation are 
more conſiderable. As for the articulation of the 
Calcancum with the Cuboide, it is only formed by two 
ſmall ſurfaces applied to each other. It is alſo a 
kind of ball and ſocket, which only permits ſmall 
motions. | W N 
Tis on the articulation. of the Aftragalus with the 
Scaphorde, bone, and on that of the Calcanaum with 
the Cuboide, that the lateral flexions of the foot, 
or its motions of Aaduction and Alduction, while the 
Aſtragalus. re mains immovable, principally depend. 
The articulation of the Cuneiform bones with each 
other, that of the third of theſe bones with the Cu- 


Zoide, that of theſe four bones with thoſe of the Me- 
g 1 is tatarſiis, 
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tatar/its, und laſtly that of the bones of che Metatar- 


ſus with each other, form ſo many balls and ſockets, 
which do not permit very ſenſible motions.  * Tis 
by means of theſe articulations that a perſon can 
crook his foot according to its length, and but very 


little according to its breadth. This laſt motion is 


more apparent towards the heads of the bones of 
the Metatarſus, than towards their baſe and the 
bones of the Tarſus which are adjacent. 2 

All theſe motions of the bones of the Tarſus and 
Meta tar ſus are ſufficiently ſenſible in children, bur 
are often loſt ſoon after the uſe of ſhoes, eſpecially 
thoſe of the ſmall bones of the Tarſus and thoſe of 
the Metatarſus, The high-heeled ſhoes of women 
entirely change the natural ſtate of theſe bones. 

The articulation of the firſt phalanges of the toes 
with the bones of the Melatarſus, is an Arthrodia 
which permits them to move in various directions: 
that of the phalanges with each other is a groove, 
which only permits their flexton and extenſion. 
Theſe motions are very free in a natural ſtate, and 
are not generally loſt but by improper ſhoes, which 
often prove the reaſon why the phalanges of the 
ſmall toes are as it were ſodder'd to each other, and 
become immovable. A 16 

I now proceed to conſider theſe ligaments which 
fix the different pieces which compoſe the foot to 
each other. Beſides the ligaments which join the 
Afiragalus to the two bones of the leg, we find 


| others which fix it to the Calcaneum and the Sca- 


pboide: there are five principal ones which fix it to 
the Calcancum; the firſt riſes from the external ſur- 
face of this bone, and loſes itſelf in the angle, which 
inferiorly terminates the external ſurface of the Aira- 
galus which correſponds to the Flula. We alſo ob- 
ſerve other three ligaments in the groove of the 
Aſtragalus, which fix that bone to thoſe parts of the 
Calcaneum which correſpond to this groove. And 
H 2 laſtly, 
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laſtly, we diſcover a fiſth ligament, which begins 
at the eminence which is at the ſuperior part of the 
internal ſurface of the calcaneum, and this ligament 
terminates interiorly at the edge of the inferior ſurface 
of the Aftragalus. Over the capſulary membrane we 
obſerve ligamentary fibres, in the places where it is 
not covered by the ligaments I have now mentioned. 
The ligaments which fix the Aſtragalus to the 
Scaphoide are not diſtin& from each other: we only 
_ obferve ſeveral pretty ſtrong ligamentary fibres, 
which riſe almoſt from all the circumference of the 
anterior eminence of the Aſtragalus, and terminate 
at the Scapboide, covering the capſulary membrane. 
Laſtly, we find a pretty ſtrong ligament, which 
riſes from the ſuperior and middle part of the Calca- 
neum, and terminates in the inferior and middle part 
of the Aftragalus. * 8 ? 0208 
The Calcancum is joined to the Scaphoide and Ci. 
. boide by ſeveral ligaments, the moſt conſiderable of 
. which runs along its inferior and external part, where 
it takes its rife clear to its tuberoſity, and terminates 
in the Cuboide; and even ſome fibres of this ligament 
advance to the bones of the Metatarſus. We allo 
find two other ligaments, which fix the Calcantun 
to the Cuboide. Theſe proceed from its anterior 
eminence, namely, one from its ſupertor and - an- 
other from its inferior edge, and terminate in the 
Cuboide. As for the ligaments whic.1 fix the Calca- 
neum to the Scaphoide, we find two principal ones, 
one of which riſes from the ſuperior edge of the 
anterior prominence of this bone, and the other 
from the interſtice obſervable between the two ſmall 
ſurfaces which are in its ſuperior and anterior parts; 
theſe two ligaments terminate in the Scapboide, name- 
ly, one in its lateral external part, and the other at 
the foot of its lateral internal part. *Tis alſo to be 
obſerved, that the Calcaneum is joined to the Scaphoice 
by a portion of that conſiderable ligament o_ 0 
ave 
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have ſaid runs along its inferior part and joins the 
cuboide. | 

The Scaphoide is fixed to the Aſtragalus and Cal- 
caneum by the ligaments I have now deſcribed. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are ſeveral other which join the 
Scaphoide. to the Cuboide, and to the three Offa Cunei- 
formia: the firſt riſes from the ſuperior and external 
part of the Scapboide, and terminates on the ſuperior 
ſurface of the Cuboide: the ſecond riſes from the ex- 
ternal and inferior part of the Scaphoide, and termi- 
nates in the poſterior angle of the Cuboide. The 
ligaments which fix the Scaphoide to the three Ofſs 
Cuneiformia are four in number, two of which come 
from the tuberoſity of the Scapboide, and terminate 
at the firſt Cuneiform: the two others riſe from 
the ſuperior part of the Scaphoide, and terminate 
on the ſuperior ſurface of the ſecond and third 
Cuneiform. 

The Cuboide, beſides the ligaments which fix it 
to the Calcancum and the Scaphoide, has alſo: others 
which fix it both above and below to the third 
mei form and the laſt of the Metatarſus. The ſu- 
perior ligaments are very flat, and we may reckon 
four of them, which run from one bone to the 
other; that is to ſay, ſome go from the laſt Cunei- 
form to the Cuboide, and others from the Cuboide 
to the bones of the Milatarſus. The inferior liga- 
ments are very ſhort, and are alſo four in number, 
running allo from one bone to another. The Cu- 
beide alſo ſeems to have a connection with the third 
bone of the Metatarſus. 

The three cuneiform bones are fixed to the Sca- 
pboide and Cuboide by the abovementioned ligaments: 
they are joined together at their ſuperior part by 
particular ligamentary planes, which run more or 
leſs tranſverſely from one bone to another, being 
united to a common ligamentary plane, which not 
only covers them all, but alſo extends itſelf over 
FH 3 the 
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the Cuboide, Theſe bones are united together in 
their inferior part by thicker and ſtronger ligaments: 
they are alſo joined at their ſuperior and inferior 
parts with the four firſt bones of the Metatarſus, by 
ſeveral ligaments; thoſe of the ſuperior part are 
only very ſhort ligamentary pianes or bands, which 
riſe from the anterior part of theſe bones, and run 
to the laſt of the four laſt bones of the Metatarſus : 
the ligaments of the inferior part are ſtronger, and 
not much longer than the former; we muſt how- 
ever except one ligamentary band, which comes 
from the third cuneiform and terminates at the 
poſterior part of the fifth bone of the Metatar/us, 
at the extremity of its apophyſis: this ligamentary 
band communicates with that conſiderable ligament 
which I have ſaid runs along the external and: infe- 
rior part of the Calcancum. 

The bones of the Meatar/us, beſides the liga- 
ments which join them to the Ofſa Cuneiformia and 
the Cuborde, have alſo particular ones which fix 
them to each other: we may diſtinguiſh theſe into 
ſuch as join theſe bones at their baſes, and ſuch as 
unite them at their heads. The ligaments which 
unite them at their baſe are ſuperior and inferior, 
both of which are very ſhort, reaching but from 
the one to the other of theſe bones: the ſuperior are 
flat, and the inferior are very ſtrong, and for the 
moſt part inſinuate themſelves into the interſtices of 
the bones, in order to join them the more ſtrongly. 
The ligaments which fix the bones of the Metatarſus 
at their heads are alſo ſuperior and inferior, both of 
which are very ſhort, and only extend from one 
bone to another, The inferior have this particular, 
that they advance farther among the heads, and 
keep them at ſome diſtance from each other. Theſe 
ligaments are ſtrengthen'd by their union with the 
tendinous bands of the Aponeur?ts, which covers — 

| | ole 
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ſole of the foot, and of which I ſhall ſpeak in the 


aht, woo * 
-The firſt phalanges of the toes are fixed to the 
heads of the metatarſal bones by a kind of orbicular 
ligament, ſuch as that found in all the other articu- 
lations by the ball and ſocket. We obſerve that in 
the four toes following the thumb, the inferior part 
of theſe ligaments is thicker, and even as it were in- 
cruſtated with a kind of cartilaginous ſubſtance, 
which is fixed to the baſe of the phalanx and ad- 
vances under the head of the adjacent bone of the 
metatarſus: it becomes indurated by age. 
\  Thearticulation of the firſt phalanx of the toes with 
the bones of the metatarſus, is ſtrengthen'd by the ten- 
dons of the interoſſeous muſcles. As for that of the 
other phalanges, as it is a perfect Ging/ymus, inſtead 
of an orbicular ligament there are two lateral ones, 
which are ſtrongly fixed to the capſula of the joint; 
for it is to be obſerved, that the capſular membrane 
does not differ in the bony pieces which compoſe 
the foot, from that which I have ſaid is found in 
the joinings of the bones of the hand; it riſes in each 
of theſe pieces, from the edges of the cavity which 
receives, and ter minates at the circumference of the 
eminence which is received. 


Of the Seſamoid? Bones. 


In adult ſubjects we find in the articulations of the 
fingers of the hand and toes of the foot, certain ſmall 
bones, called Seſamoide, from their reſemblance to 
Seſam® ſeeds: their bulk is not always the ſame, ſince 
they are larger in ſome than in other parts, Their 
moſt general ſituation in the hand is at the poſterior 
and interior part of the firſt phalanx of the thumb, 
on which they ſlide during its flexion, and at the 
internal and inferior part of the bones of the Meta- 
carpus. As for thoſe found in the foot, they are 


Like ſmall Indian grain, and ſometimes not unlike poppy ſeed. 
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moſt generally ſituated at the anterior and inferior 
part of the bones of the Meiatarſus. All theſe bones 
are fixed to ligaments: they are cartilaginous in 
children, for which reaſon they are only found in 
ſubjects pretty well advanced in years. When there 
are two ſeſamoide bones in the ſame articulation, as 
is obſervable in that of the firſt phalanx of the Meta- 
tarſus with the firſt Phalanx of the great toe, they 
are fixed to each other by a very ſhort ligament, and 
the canal which they leave between them is for the 
paſſage of the flexor tendon of the great toe. But 
when there is only one ſeſamoide bone, it is placed 
in the middle, and the tendon paſſes immediately 
over it. Sometimes there are other ſeſamoide bones 
befides theſe J have mentioned, namely, one upon 
the external Condyle of the Femur, another in the in- 
ternal Condy/e, and another in the hand, at the infe- 
rior and external part of the bone of the Metacarpus 
which ſupports the fore finger, under the tendon of 
its Abauftor muſcle; and laſtly, one in the foot in 
the ſinuoſity of the Cuboide, under the tendon of 
the poſterior muſculus Peronæus. The uſe of the 
eſamoide bones principally regards the tendons of 
the muſcles, whoſe ſtrength they augment, and 
facilitate their motion, almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner as the rotula does with reſpect to the extenſors of 
the leg. 


E TT 


Of the Skeleton of the Fætus. 


Shall not here examine into the various changes 
1 which happen to the bones of the fœtus from the 
firſt month of its formation till the ninth; and how 
from membranous, as they are at firſt, they after- 
wards become cartilaginous*, and at laſt acquire the 
conſiſtence which they have at the ninth month; 1 


* Sce Kirkring. Oſteogen foctuum. 
—_—_— ſhall 
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ſhall only ſay ſomething of the ſtate in which they 
are at that time. merge 
There are two principal obſervations to be made 
concerning the ſkeleton of a Fætus come to its full 
time; 1, the bones which enter the compoſition- of 
the organs of ſenſe, or which are deſtin'd for their 
preſervation, are firlt perfected, ſuch as the oſſeous 
and ſpongious laminæ of the ethmoide bones, the 
ſmall bones of the ear, and thoſe which form the 
orbits: 24, almoſt all the bones of the foetus are 
compoſed of various pieces, united with each other 
by very flexible but thick cartilages, as is obſervable 
in the Os ſacrum, the Sternum, and even the Verte- 
bre, each of which is compoſed of three pieces, or 
the Occipital, which is formed of four; or this union 
is formed by membranes, as we obſerve in the two 
pieces which compoſe the coronal. Tis alſo to 
be obſerv'd, that the bones of the Cranium are only 
united with each other by membranes of a pretty 
conſiderable extent, eſpecially at the Fontanell : and 
laſtly, that all the large bones are cartilaginous at 
their articulations; and that the ſmall bones, ſuch 
as thoſe of the Carpus, Tarſus, Coccyx, and Rotula, 
are entirely cartilaginous, Tis ſufficiently manifeſt, 
that all theſe particularities of the ſkeleton of a 
foetus are of great advantage in facilitating deli- 
veries. 

However uncertain the judgment is which we 
can paſs on the age of a fœtus brought into the 
world before the due time, yet ſome pretend that it 
may be known by the length of the body, from the 
crown of the head to the ſole of the foot, and others 
by its weight. According to the opinion of the for- 
mer, a foetus of three weeks, is about ſeven lines 
long; That of a month, thirteen lines and a half; 
That of fix weeks, an inch and ſeven lines; That of 
two months, two inches and one line; That of three 
months, two inches ten lines and a half; of 

Our 
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faur months, five inches and a half; That of five 
months, eight inches; That of fix months, eight 
inches and ten lines; That of ſeven months, nine 
inches and nine lines; That of eight months, a 
foot all but a line; That of nine months, which 
is the full time, thirteen inches eight lines and a 
Among thoſe who pretend to judge of the age of a 
fœtus by the weight of its body, I know none but 
Mauriceau who has wrote on this ſubject“. He ſays, 
that if we conſider all the proportions of the body of 
a ſtrong child born at the end of nine months, with 
reſpect to the proportion of a foetus of three months, 
we, will find that that of the nine months generally 
weighs twelve pounds, ſixteen ounces to the pound. 
He adds, that he has ſeen ſome who weighed four- 
teen pounds. But the foetus of three months will 
only weigh three ounces at moſt; that is to ſay, it 
will weigh ſixty- four times leſs than the child of 
nine months, which weighs twelve pounds. Now 
as the term of three months is only the third of 
nine, and as that of one month is alſo the third of 
three, we ſhall in like manner find that the propor- 
tion of the body of the fœtuſes of theſe two prema- 
ture terms, correſponding to this firſt demonſtra- 
tion, the fœtus of one month will only weigh half 
a drachm, that is to ſay, it will weigh ſixty- four 
times leſs than a Fe/us of three months; and as the 
term of ten days is alſo the third of a month, ſo a 
foetus of ten days ought to weigh but about half 
a grain, He adds, that theſe obſervations are 
ſa. many facts, verified and confirmed by expe- 
rience. | 


See this author in his treatiſe of midwifry, /om. 1. chap. 5. 
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Of SARCOLOGY. 


SECTION I. 
Of MyoLocy. 


1x; Go: lA Bb . 
Of the Muſcles in general. 
\ HAT part of Anatomy. which treats of the 
' muſcles is called Myology, from two Greek 
words which in our language ſignify a diſcourſe of 
the mulcles. 

A Muſele is an organ deſtin'd for performing all 
the motions of the body: it is principally compoſed 
of ſeveral particular fibres, diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithet moving, of which one portion is fleſhy and 
atiother tendinous. Theſe fibres. are arranged into 
bundles or packets, ſituated at the fide of and along 
each other: theſe bundles are included in ſo many 
ſheaths, which are joined to each other: theſe 
ſheaths, which are membranous and cellular, feem 
to be the continuations of the membrane which 
covers every muſcle in particular. 

The capillary extremities of the arteries and veins 
diſtributed to each muſcle, by their numerous rami- 
fications, form ſurpriſing pieces of net-work upon 
the fleſhy ſubſtance of the moving Fibres ; and the 
nerves, by their moſt delicate diviſions, ſeem to fix 
theſe fibres to each other. 

Almoſt in the whole order of the muſcles, we gene- 
rally conſider their bodies and their extremities: the 


body 
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body of the muſcle, which is its fleſhy portion, gene- 
rally poſſeſſes the middle part, and is commonly called 
the belly of the muſcle. Its extremities are called 
Tendons and Aponeuroſes: they are called Tendons, 
when the fibres which compele them are collected 
or aſſembled in the form of a cord; and they are 
denominated Aponcuroſes when theſe ſame fibres, in- 
ſtead of being collected in form of a cord, are ſpread 
into membranes. 

The arrangement of the moving fibres is not the 
ſame in all the muſcles; there are ſome in which 
their fleſhy and tendinous portions deſcribe the ſame. 
line, ſuch are the abdominal muſcles, called oblique, 
and tran ſverſe, &c. There are others in which the 
tendinous portions form oppoſite angles with the 
fleſhy part, ſuch are the two Mu/cul: gemini which 
extend the foot, Sc. There are ſome whoſe mov- 
ing fibres are arranged like rays, as is obſervable in 
the crotapbhite * muſcles of the jaw, c. There are 
alſo others whoſe fibres form entire circumvolutions, 
ſo that their extremities meet and unite with each 
other; ſuch are the Orbicular of the eyelids, the 
Spbincter of the anus, Sc. 

The muſcles are, with reſpect to their moving 
fibres, divided into ſimple and compound: the ſim- 
ple muſcles are thoſe, in whoſe compoſition we find 
but one order of fibres; and the compound muſcles 
are thoſe, in which there are two or more orders of 
fibres. | 

We are to diſtinguiſh two kinds of ſimple muſ- 
cles, namely, thoſe whoſe fleſhy fibres follow the 
length, of the body of the muſcle which they com- 
poſe, advancing to the tendons or aponeuroſes 
tound at the extremities of the muſcle; ſuch are 


the abdominal muſcles called Kei and Tranſver- 
ſales, &c. | 


C The muſcles of the under jaw are fo called, 
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The other ſimple muſcles have not their fleſhy 
fibres directed according to the length of the body 
of the muſcle, ſince they run obliquely from one 
ſide of the muſcle to the other, in order to lofe 
themſelves in two aponeurotic expanſions, which 
run thro? all its length, and terminate in the tendons 
of the muſcle; ſuch are the muſcles of the leg, calPd 
Semi- nervous and Semi-membranous, &c. 

As for the compound muſcles, we ought alſo to 
diſtinguiſh them into two ſorts: the former only 
preſent us in their compoſition with two orders or 
arrangements of oblique and very ſhort fleſhy fibres, 
which in one part adhere to an aponeurotic expan- 
ſion furniſhed by one of the tendons of the muſcle, 
and in the other.to the oppoſite tendon, which ad-- 
vancing into the ſubſtance of the muſcle, and con- 
tinuing all along the middle of its body, ſeparates 
its two orders or arrangements of fleſhy fibres, al- 
moſt in the ſame manner as we ſee in the feathers 
of fowls, the filaments of each beard fixed to 
the ſtalk which ſeparates them; for which rea- 
ſon theſe muſcles are called Penni form, from the 
latin word Penna, which ſignifies a quill or fea- 
ther. y „ e 2 9609 
As for the other muſcles of this kind, they juſtly 
deſerve the name of compound; for in their ſub- 
ſtance we obſerve ſeveral orders or arrangements of 
fleſhy fibres, which conſtitute as many ſimple muſe 
cles, which give theſe muſcles very great ſtrength; 
ſuch is the Deltoide muſcle, cx. 4 
Some have alſo divided the muſcles into full and 
Bolloto: they call the full muſcles thoſe which have 
no ſenſible cavity in their ſubſtance, and which are 
deſtin*d to move the bones, or ſome particular or- 
gan; ſuch arethe muſcles of the eyes, tongue, arms, 
legs, &c. They give the name of hollow muſcles 


* See Stenon ſpecim. myol. 
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to thoſe whoſe fibres are ſo arrang d as to form a 
cavity to lodge the ſubſtances, whether ſoft or fluid, 
which ought to receive ſome agitation from the 
muſcle. Among theſe they reckon the heart, the 
ſtomach, the inteſtines, —4 bladder, Sc. There 
are others who deny the name of muſcles to theſe 
laſt, and only call them muſcular Parts. 

Beſides theſe; the muſcles have received various 
names, in particular, 1, with reſpect to their bulk, 
they are called vaſt, fender, great, ſmall, &c. 2, 
with reſpect to their figure, they are called Trapezia, 
 Rhomboides, Scalenum, &c. 34, with reſpect to their 
adherence, they are called Sternochudo-maſtordeous 
Genio-gloſſal, & c. 4th, with reſpect to the direction 
of their fibres, they are called oblique and tranſvenſe, 
&c, 5th, with reſpe& to their ſituation, they are 
called Frontal, Occipital, &c. and laſtly, with re- 
ſpect to their functions, ſome are called Elevators, 

Depreſors, and others, Adduftors, Aductors, &c. 
As for theſe laſt, it is proper to obſerve that their 
functions are not confined to the ſim wa 2 which 
their names expreſs, theſe muſcles ſeveral 
others, according to their different adh ons and 
the changes of poſture in the body. 
I be full les are fixed to two different parts, 
one of which is carried along by the action of the 
muſcle, while the other remains at reſt during that 
action. Theſe two places are commonly called 
fixed and movable adheſions: but -it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the fixed adheſion does not always 
remain the ſame, except in thoſe muſcles which 
in one part adhere to the bones, and in another 
to the ſoft parts; ſuch are the muſcles of the 
eyes, tongue, Sc. for in almoſt all the other muſ- 
cles which are fixed to the bones by their extremities, 
that extremity which in a particular ſituation was 
fixed, becomes the movable adheſion in a contrary 


attitude. Tis therefore pretty certain that the _ 
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of moſt af the muſcles are not confined to thoſe 
commonly aſcribed to them; for example, the muſ- 
cles which are only thought to move the Humerus on 
the Oaaplata, may in certain caſes move the One- 
Plata on the Humerus, & c. ö 
A muſcle is capable of two motions, one of en- 
tenſion or elongation, and another of contraction or 
abbreviation. Lis principally in this laſt motion 
that the muſcle acts, its extremities at that time en- 
deavouring to approach each other, carry along 
with them the ſolid parts to which they are fixed, if 
they are movable; or only to bring the movable 
part towards that which is 2 ſo, or which remains 
fixed during this action. If the muſcle is hollow, 
by its contraction it, compreſſes the ſubſtances, whe- 
ther ſolid or fluid, contained in its cavity. 
The extenſion of a muſcle is. by moſt aratemiſts 
only locked upon as a kind of paſſive motion; and 
I know none but Mr. Hufow*, who from particu- 
lar obſervations had advanced, that the action of the 
muſcles in general conſiſts no leſs in the determined 
relaxation of the moving fibres, than in the deter- 
mined contraction of theſe fibres, whether this ation 
is performed gradually or inſtantaneouſ x. 
This author ſupports his opinion by various bb- 
ſervations, among which I ſhall only inſtance that 
relating to the flexion of the head. This mation of 
the head, in whatever attitude, is commonly aſcribed 
to the contraction of ſeveral muſcles, the principal 
of which, called the Maſtoideans, are fixed below to 
the S/ernum and Clavicles, and advancing on each 
fide towards the head, terminate at the aide apo. 
phyſes. This celebrated anatomiſt ſhews, that theſe 
muſcles only act when a perſon, ſtanding or fit+ 
ting with his head more or leſs reclined, in- 
elines to move it forwards, which he proves by the 
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firm and ſteady condition of theſe muſcles. at that 
time: bur if a perſon is ſtanding with his head up- 
right, and wants to bend it forwards, this motion 
by no means depends on theſe muſcles, but rather 
on the weight of the head; and the extenſor muſ- 
cles, at that time, by lengthening themſelves more 
or leſs at pleaſure, regulate that motion; for with- 
out the aſſiſtance of theſe muſcles the head would 
naturally fall forwards, as we obſerve in thoſe who 
when ſitting fall aſleep or are indiſpoſed. The ſoft- 
neſs and laxity of the Maſtoidean muſcles in this 
attitude, ſufficiently * that they do not act. 
From what I have ſaid, we may ſee that there are 


motions in which the muſcles commonly thought 
to produce them have no ſhare, and which depend 
entirely on the determined relaxation of the muſcles 
on the oppoſite ſide. m_ 

There are muſcles whoſe motions are entirely me- 
chanical or involuntary, that is to ſay, depending 
only on the diſpoſition of the machine, without any 


concurrence or act of the will; ſuch are the bears, 
the ſtomach; and inteſtines; and their contraction and 
extenſion continuing without interruption, and ſuc- 
ceeding each other. | 
There are other muſcles which, tho' diſpoſed to 
motion by the natural conſtitution of the body, 
nevertheleſs ſtand in need of the determination of 
the will to move them; ſuch are the muſcles of the 
ſuperior and inferior extremities, c. whoſe mo- 

tions are voluntary. | 
Laſtly, there is a third kind of muſcles, whoſe 
motions are always continued, but which the will 
may augment or diminiſh, and even interrupt for 
ſome moments; ſuch are the muſcles ſubſervient to 
reſpiration, which the antients ſaid had a mixed 
motion, and which may be looked upon as purely 
mechanical, when a perſon breaths without advert- 
ing to it, and as a voluntary motion when a perſon 
augments, 
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augments, diminiſhes, or ſuppreſſes preſpiration ac- 
cording to his will. | | 
- Almoſt all the muſcles are ſeconded or aſſiſted 

others which have the ſame function, and which 
are called congenerate, to diſtinguiſh them from an- 
other ſpecies of muſcles called antagoniſt, becauſe 
they are deſtin*d for contrary actions; the flexors, 
for example of one member, have the extenſors for 
their antagoniſts; the heart has its auricles for its 
antagoniſts : the ſphinfer of the anus has for its 
antagoniſts, not only the fleſhy coat of the in- 
teſtines, but alſo the abdominal muſcles and the 
diaphragm. ' | m=— Ar 

When the congenerate and antagoniſt muſcles act at 
the ſame time, they render the part ſtiff and im- 
movable. The action of theſe muſcles in this ſtate 
of ſuſpenſion, is called the ionic Motion; and that is 
called the combined Motion, or Motion of Gircum- 
dution, which depends on the ſucceſſive action of 
all the muſcles of a part; ſuch is the motion of the 
hand or arm, when a perſon turns the handle of a 
wheel, or pulls the ſpoke of a preſs, Oc, 

Tis to be obſerved, that *tis not only in the fonic 
motion that all the muſcles of a part act together; 
ſince theſe ſame muſcles alſo act in concert, but more 
or leſs, in order to put the part in a determined 
ſituation: for inſtance, to raiſe the arm, all the 
muſcles which can move it in different directions 
co-operate to the production of this motion. Some 
raiſe it upwards, and theſe are the e/ezvator muſcles; 
others regulate this motion by counterballancing it 
to the oppoſite direction, and theſe are called the 
depreſſor muſcles: and laſtly, others ſituated on 
each ſide direct this motion, and are called the A- 
ductors and Abductors of the arm. | have before ob- 
ſerved, that theſe muſcles act more or leſs, becauſe 
"tis probable, that in the preſent caſe the Elevators 


of 
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ol the arm ate in a more conſiderable degree of action 
than its Depreſſors, &c. 
The different ſituations of the body, whether 
ſtanding or Grtiog,- alſo furniſh us with exam — — of 
this co-operation of the muſcles, which is alſo ob. 
ſervable in walking, Se. 

*Tis principally on the fleſhy portion of the aul. 
cle that its Cyntraclion or Abri viation depends, dur. 
ing which this portion appears more inflated and 
hard than in the ſtate of inaction, which is eafily 
diſcovered in the crotaphite and maſſeter muſcles of 
the inferior jaw, Sc. when they act; and if we view 
this fleſhy portion laid bare in a living animal, we 

. perceive that the fibres which compoſe it are 
gathered together, and bent as it were from one 
end to the other, i in the manner of very fine zie- des 
during the contraction of the muſcle. 

As the tendons yield but very little, they ough 
to be only confidered as ſo many elongations ne 
ceſſary for fixing the muſcles to diſtant parts. 
Thus *tis obſervable, that the fleſhy portion is 
found in all muſcles, whereas the tendinous por- 
tions are in ſome ſo ſmall, that they ſeem to be 
wanti 

As for the immediate cauſe of the don of the 
muſcles, various hypotheſes have been formed for 
explaining it. For this purpoſe. recourſe has been 
-had to the Blood, the air, and the ſpirits, which have 
been ſuppoſed to act in theſe organs, either by ſim- 
ple effuſion, fermeniati:n, expl:fim, efferveſcenc-, &c. 
but however ingenious theſe hypotheſes at firſt ſeem 
to be, yet they are only probabilities, which inſtead 


of carrying full conviction along with them, lay 2 


foundation for new doubts, which they by no means 


clear up. In a word, it appears to me, that from 


none of theſe hypotheſes we have been able to ex- 
plain ſome phænomena n by ay FR 9, 


Things indented. | 
2 Con- 
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concerning the motion of the muſcles, ſuch as the 


determination of this motion, its determined dura- 
tion, and the determined augmentation or diminu- 
tion of this duration; and in a word, the prompti- 
rude or quickneſs with which ſome of theſe detet- 
minations are changed and altered. 
Iis highly probable that the difficulty of ex- 
plaining muſcular motion in a ſatisfactory manner, 
ariſes principally from our unacquaintance with the 
intimate ſtructure of the moving fibres, which has 


been ſuppoſed ſpongiaus, veſicular, cifea, elaſtic, 
bee: 


The ſtrength of che muſcles depends principally 
on two things, 1//, on the great number of fle 
fibres which enter their compoſition; 2d, on the 
greater or ſmaller diſtance between their adheſion 
to the part they ought to move, and the articula- 
tion on which that part moves which lays a founda- 

tion for diſtinguiſhing in each muſcle two ſorts of 
— one abſolute and another relative. 

The abſolute force or ſtrength of a muſcle, isthat 

which it only derives from its compoſition; and its 


relative force, is that which it acquires by the parti- 


cular diſpoſition of its adheſion to the part which it 
ought to move. 

1n order the better to comprehend what I have 
ſaid, *tis to be obſerved that the muſcles, which are 
e to the bones, act as fo many powers upon 
a lever. 

By the term lever we commonly mean a long 
body, more or leſs flexible, ſuch as a bar of iron, a 
poke, &c. in order to remove bodies, ot raiſe 
burdens, whoſe reſiſtance - would be too great 
and fometimes reep TE without this affiſt- 
ance. 

In a lever working we are ro conſider three 
things, namely, the power, the FOR? and rhe 
reſiſtance or weight to be raiſed. | 

I 2 The 
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The potoer is the force applied to the lever; the 
fulcrum, or ſupport, is the immovable point on 
which one or both of the extremities of the lever 
move; and the reſſtance hr weight is the body to be 
raiſed, or which we intend to move from one Place 
to another. | 

*Tis to be obſerved: has the power, the fulcrum, 


and the reſiſtance, may have three different diſpoſi- 


tions, which has laid A foundation for three ſorts of 
levers. | 

The lever of the firſt kind, is that in which the 
power is at one of the extremities, the reſiſtance at 
another, and the fulcrum or ſupport between both, 
Paviors furniſh us with an idea of this fort of lever: 


the hand ſupported on the moſt diftant extremity of 


the lever, which they employ for raiſing a ſtone, is 
the power; the ſtone under which they inſinuate the 
oppoſite extremity, is the reſiſtance or weight; and 
the adjacent- _ = which the ver moves is the 
fulcrum orfu 

'Sciflars, — forceps, Ge are alſo re F 
this kind; but in each of theſe inſtruments there are 
two levers, whoſe common fulcrum is the nail which 
Joins them together. 

The ſecond ſpecies of lever, is that which has 
its fulcrum at one of its extremities, the power at 
the other, and the reſiſtance betwen the two. To 
this ſpecies of lever we refer the knives of tobac- 
conifts, whole fulcrum is at the fixed extremity, 
the power or hand applied at the oppoſite extremi- 
ty, and the reliſtance or tobacco to be cut between 
the two. 

The lever of the third kikg: 18 that which” wr its 
fulcrum at one of its extremities, the reſiſtance at 
the other, and the power between the two. Braſiers 
furniſh us with an idea of this lever; when in order 


to ſcrape a piece of braſs or copper, they place one 


* of the handle 'd the ſcraper on their ſnoul 
: der, 
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der, and then laying hold of it in the middle, make 
the other extremity act on the piece which they are 
preparing. The ſhoulder on which the extremity 
of the handle of this inſtrument. reſts, is the ful- 
crum, the. reſiſtance is at the other extremity - 
which ſcrapes, and the power 1s the hand applied- 
between both. | | = | 

The hand is diſpoſed upon this inſtrument in the 
ſame. manner as the muſcles are with reſpect to the 
bones, in moſt of our members, and *tis this laſt 
ſpecies of lever which is obſervable in them: for tak- 
ing the leg for example, the Tibia, which is its 
principal bone, is the lever; and I ſay that its arti- 
culation with the femur ought to be conſidered as the 
fulcrum, or fixed point of the lever. The place of 
the inſertion of the muſcles in the Tibia, whether 
the extenſors or flexors of the leg below, and at 
ſome diſtance from this articulation, ought to be 
looked upon as the part where the power acts; and 
all the reit of the Ti4/9, which is beyond the adhe- 
ſion of theſe muſcles, as the reſiſtance or weight to 
be moved. N76 f: r Ih 
ln mechanics 'tis a received principle, that the 
force applied to the lever becomes ſo much the more 
conſiderable, as it is more diſtant from the fulcrum; 
lo that of courſe, the force of the muſcle is more or 
lefs, according as its connection is more or leſs 
dittant from the articulation on which the 
moves: we ought not therefore to be ſurprized if in 
theſe parts of the body, where the muſcles, require 
iv much force for performing the reſpective func- 
tions of theſe parts, ſuch muſcles are compoſed not 
only of a great number of bundles of fleſhy fibres, 


but alſo have their adheſions or organs, at a diſtance 


from the: articulation on which the part moves. 
This is obſervable in the deltoide muſcle,” the ele va- 
tor of the arm, the Ffaſcialata, the extenſor of the 
thigh, Ec. en 2. K 211 1:38 WJ "0 nds 
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The crataphites and maſſeters, which are the ele- 
vator muſcles of the inferior jaw, alſo furniſh exam- 
ples of what I have ſaid: their compoſition, and 
{till more, the diſtance of their origin from the 
articulation of the jaw bone, enable ue by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the teeth to . very hard bodies, ſuch as 
nuts, Ce. eſpecially if we place the bodies we in- 
tend to break between the molary teeth, according 
to that certain principle, that the power is aug- 
mented in proportion as the reſiſtance is nearer to 
the fulcrum. The ſciſſars, ſo commonly uſed, are 
ſufficient to explain this principle; for every body 
knows, that in order to cut a card or any ſimilar 
body more cafily, we muſt bring it as near as poſſi- 
ble to the nail which joins the two nen that is, 
to the fulcrum. 

But if moſt of our members furniſh examples of 
this third fpecies of lever, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, the foot in its motions alſo furniſhes us with 
inſtances of the other two. I, when the leg is at 
reſt, there ſhould be under the extremity of the 
foot a body which reſiſts, and if an effort ſhould be 
made to ſurtmnount that reſiſtance, this will be an ex- 
ample of the firſt ſpecies of lever, whoſe fulcrum is 
between the power and the reſiſtance; for at that 
time the foot being ſuppoſed a lever, the power or 
adhe ſion of the muſcles which act, is at one of the 
extremities, ſince it is at the Calcantum or Heel- bone, 
the reſiſtance at the other end of the foot, and the 
now an ae ics articulation with the leg, between 
both. 

3 "The lever of the "INE? ſpecies, where the powe 
' 15 at one of the extremities, the fulcrum at the — 
and the weight between both, is obſervabie when 
we ſtand upright on the points of our feet ; for then 
the fulerum being on the point of the foot, is at 
one ol the extremities. of the lever. the power at the 
; 5 that is at the heel, ſince "tis there that the 
extenſors 
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extenſors of the foot which are in action terminate, 
and the burden or . of the Wor: is nen 
the two. 
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CHAP, Il 
Of the Muſcles in particular. | 


| ARTICLE e 0 
of the Ian and aaa Muſes. 


\H E ſkin which covers the cranium has ſome 
motion. eſpecially i in its anterior part, where 
it is conſiderably y corrugated and wrinkled in ſome 
perſons. Theſe motions are performed by the action 
of four muſcles, meln: the two frontals, and the 
two occipitals. 
—— frontal muſcles have their fixed adheſion at 
angular apophyſis of the Coronal: the fleſhy 
Sai ol theſe muſcles are alfo by gradation imme- 
diately joined to the ſkin, advancing to the middle 
and almoſt fuperior part ot the Coronal, running 
a little obliquely outward, and terminate 1n an apo- 
neuroſis, which, after having cover'd the crotaphite 
mulcles, adheres on each ſide along the. ſuperiar 
part af the zygomatic arch, and Joins to that of the 
occipitals. 
The occipital muſcles have their. find adhefon 


immediate above the tranſverſe apaphyſis of the 
occipilal, a vancing to the waſtoide apophyles, and 
alſa by gradation to the ſkin which cotreſponds to 


them, and terminate by an aponeurofis which is 
Joined to that ot the frontal muſcles. | 

The union of theſe aponeuroſes forma a kind. of 
capſular, - which adheres ſtrongly by its internal ſur- 


"ace to the fat and ſkin, and only touches the peri- 
I 4 cranium 
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cranium by means of a cellular texture which Permit | 
it to move. 

This aponeurotic e ſula receives en fibres 
from the trapezia muſcles, Sc. and alſo communi- 
cates with that membranous expanſion which covers 
the muſcles of the face and poſterior part of the 
neck, advancing to the ſhoulders, and which 
pears formed by very thin and broad muſcles 
over all the anterior part of the neck, and which 2 are 
called cutaneous. 

The eye-brows are depreſſed and brought near 
each other by two muſcles called ſuperciliary : they 
have their fixed adheſion at che middle and inferior 
part of the Coronal, and loſe themſelves in the Rin 
which ſupports the eyebrows. Theſe | muſcles 
ſeem alſo 7 boe yang the on —— 
the 1 


_ of the Muſcles of the external Ear. 


The external ear has three muſcles, one anterior, 
bot: two paſterior: the firſt is fixed on one part a little 
above the root of the 2ygomatic apophyſis, and on 
the other to the ſuperior and anterior of the Conchus 
or ſhell: of the laſt, one is ſuperior and another an- 
terior; the ſuperior comprehends ſome fleſhy fibres, 
fixed to a portion of the aponeurotic capſula which 
covets the crotaphile muſcle; and theſe fibres being 
reunited, terminate at the ſuperior part of the con- 
vexity of the Conchus; the interior has its fixed ad- 
heſions at the ſuperior part of the maſtoide apophyſis, 
and terminates at the poſterior part of te convexity 
of the Conchus. The action of theſe thr@® muſcles is 


chut very little perceptible: 'tis thought that they 
ſerve to contract or dilate the Cancbus, according 
to the ſtrength or weakneſs of the undulations of 
che air which : arc MIN to the Meatus udetorins, 
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Of the Muſcles of the Eye-lids, and theſe of the Eye. 

The eye-lids have two muſcles, namely, one pro- 
per and one common: the firſt belongs to the upper 
eyelid,” and ſerves to raiſe it; the ſecond is com- 
mon to boch, and ſerves to bring them into con- 
tat. 

2 The firſt, called the elevator of the ſuperior eye- 
hd, has its fixed adheſion at the ſuperior part of the 
bottom of the Orbit, and enlarging itſelf,” gradually 
terminates at the rn which is upon ws age 
of that eye - lid. | 

The common molto; called — is com- 
poſed of ſemi-· circular fibres, which -unite with 
each other near the angles of the eye, but principally 

near the great angle, where they form a pretty 
ſtrong tendon, which terminates in the anterior part 
of the maxillary bone, and is called the naſal Apophy- 
ſis. The fibres of this muſcle are alſo fixed to = 
circumference of the orbit, and extend about a fin- 
ger's breadth beyond each eye-lid: they afterwards 
advance over the eye-lids, in order to cover them, 
as far as their cartilage, where theſe fibres terminate; 
ſo that the muſcle in acting ſhuts the eye, by bring 

ing the eye- lids together. 

The eye has ſix muſcles, which, with reſpect to 
their direction, are divided into freight and oblique : 
the ſtreigbt are four in number, and there are u 
two oblique, 

The ſtreight have received various names from 
their uſes: the ſuperior is called the Elevator of the 
eye, or the Muſculus ſuperbus; the inferior is called 
the Depreſſor or the Humilis; that which comes from 
the fade. of the noſe is called Aaductor or Bibitorius; 
and the fourth, whieh is on the oppoſite ſide, is 
called AHoductor or Indignatorius. All theſe muſcles 
have their fixed adheſions, according to the order of 
their ſituation, in the bottom of the orbit, hard 15 

I t 
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the Foramen Ojticum, at that portion of the dura 
Mater which lines this cavity, and they terminate 
at the anterior. part of the Cornea Seleratiea by fo 
many Apanauraſes, which unite with each other, and 
advance to the circumference of the Cornea Tranſ- 
The Obliguus Major, called Trochlearis, has ita 
fixed adheſion at the lateral internal part of the bot- 
tom of the Orbit: its tendon paſſes thra' a cartila- 
inous ring, called the Trachiea or Pully. which is 
ituated at the edge of the Orbit, immediately above 
the Cantbus Major; this tendon afterwards ſlips 
under the Apaneuręſis of the Fuſculus Superbus, and 
reaches the ſuperior part of the globe, where it ter- 
Minates at the {ide of the Contbus Minor near the 
avauttor muſcle. i 1: ive 
The Qbliguns Minor has its fixed adheſion near the 
edge of the Orbit on the fide of the naſal Du, and 
ad vances cu,? under the globe of the eye, in 
order to terminate at its poſterior part, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the tendon of the Obiiquus'Majar.' - 
I de uſes of the Muſculi recti are partly indicated 
by the different names given them: when all theſe 
mufeles act at the ſame time, and equally, they 
maintain the globe of the eye in a perfect equili- 
brium; but if two of the moſt contiguous of theſe 
muſcles act together, they cauſe the eye to make 
an obhque motion; and if the whale of them act 
fucceflively, the globe performs a kind of circular 
motion. As for the oblique. muſcles, Mr. Catuper, 
celebrated Angliſhß anatomiſt, obſerves, that when 
the Obliquus Major acts alone, it makes the eye turn 
obliquely downwards; and that the Q&liquus Minor 
being alone in cantractian, puſhes it obliquely up- 
wards, but that when theſe two muſeles act at the 
lame time, they carry the globe directly out war 
and as it were in a level with the head... Verte 
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. Of the Muſcles of. the Noſe, 


We generally reckon fix muſcles for the dilatation 
of the. noftrils, three on each ſide, known by the 
names of Pyramidalis, Obliquus Defcendens; and Obli- 
quus Aſceudens, called allo Myritformis. + © 

The Pyramidal has its fixed adhefions along the 
bones of the noſe, advancing: to their {uperior part, 


where it is confounded with the frontals, and termi- 
nates at the cartilage which forms the entrance iſ the 


noſtril on the ſame ſide. 

The Odliquus Deſcendins has its amd adheſions 
along the naſal apophyſis of the maxillary bone, and 
uniting with the pyramidal, terminates at the fame 
cartilage. Several anatomiſts confound this muſcle 
with the Izcifor Major of the lips. | 

The Ovliquus Aſceudens, or the Myrtiformss, has its 
fixed . — in the maxillary bone, — to 
the bottom of the ſocket of the canine — 
alſo terminates at the ſame cartilage with the pre- 
ceding muſcles, 

As for the copkkruftian or contraction of the noſ- 
trils, it ſeems to depend on the action of ſome fleſhy - 
fibres detached from the orbicular of the lips, ta 
terminate at the edge of the noſtrils and the cabrilage 
which ſeparates them, which is the reaſon why this 
action is only ſenſible in deprefling the ſuperior, in 
order to make it meet with the inferior lip. But 
this contraction of the noſtrils is never ſo exact and 
ſtrong as to ſecure us againſt the impreſſions of diſa- 
greeable and unwholeſome fmells, whatever care we 
take to > cauſe this conſtructor muſcle to at. : 


07 the Muſcles of the Lip... 


The lips perform their motions by ſeveral viſor. 
cles, which are diftinguiſhed into proper and com- 
mon: the proper muſcles are only ſuch as ſerve to 


move one lip; and thoſe are called common, which 


move 
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move both lips at the ſame time. There are ſeven 
proper muſcles, four for the ſuperior, and three for 
the inferior lip. As for the common, there are 
eleven of them, including the cutaneous, which 
the ancients placed among the depreſſors of the 
jaw; and this opinion is ſtill followed by loo 
moderns. 

The four proper muſcles of the ſuperior lip are 
called. inciſory, and are diſtinguiſhed-into large and 
ſmall ſuperior inciſories. Thoſe of the inferior lip- 
are the Quadratus, and the two inferior inciſors. 
The common muſcles, according to ſome authors, 
are only five in number, namely, the two Zygoma- 
tics, the Buccinatores, and the Orbicular, counting 
— ved Canini and the Triangulares among the pro- 

: however, theſe muſcles loſing themſelves at 
— place where the lips unite, as I ſhall afterwards 
ihew, ſeem incapable of giving motion to one lip, 
withqut communicating it to the other alſo. 
Ihe Inciſor Major is compoſed of two portions 
united together, one of which is ſuperior and the 
other inferior: the ſuperior portion compoles almoſt 
entirely the muſcle ot the noſe, called the OH 
Deſcendens; the inferior, which is the moſt conſi- 
derabie portion, has its fixed adheſions at that part 
of the maxillary bone which conſtitutes the edge of 
the orbit, and terminates at the ſuperior lip, to raiſe 
It in conjunction with its congenerate Muſcle, There 
is. alſo a muſcle called Zygomaticus Minor, which 
loſes itſelt in the Inciſor Major : this muſcle is no 
more, for the moſt part, than a detachment of the 
inferior fibres of the orbicular muſcle of the eye lids, 
and ſometimes tis a true ae, before it is fixed 
to the Zygemas. 

The ſuperior laben Miner has its Fred adhe- 
rences at the ſockets of the firſt wen and 
i dap: Cf #51110 "9.28 
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terminates interiorly at the ſuperior lip, which it 

depreſſes with its congenerate muſcle, by bringing 
it into contact with the gums. 

Another muſcle alſo taken for a depreſſor of this 
lip is the Triangularis, which has its fixed adheſions 
externally at the baſe of the inferior jaw, and loſes 
itſelf at the joining of the lips. 

The inferior lip is raiſed by the two ſmall rnfeoior 
inciſors, which have their fixed adheſion at the 
ſockers of the firſt inciſory teeth, and terminate in- 
* in the inferior lip. | 

To theſe muſcles we may add the Canine, which 
have their fixed adheſion in the F Maxillaris 
above the ſockets of the canine teeth, and terminate 
at the joining of the lips. * 

The inferior lip is depreſſed by che Muſculns Na- 
dratus, which has its fixed adheſions at the anterior 
part of the inferior jaw, at the ſides of the Symphby/is, 
and in the Symphy/is itſelf, and terminates in almoſt 
all the extent of that lip, 

\ The Zygomatics have their fixed adlicirect@dh each 
fide at the joining of the cheek- bone with the tem- 
poral Apaphiſis, and deſcending obliquely terminate 
in the joining of the lips. Theſe muſcles ſeparate 
the corners of the lips from each other When they 
act at the ſame time, and only move one of them 

when they act ſeparately. nt 

The Buccinators have their fixed adheſions on each 
ſide, not only along the ſockets of the molary teeth 
of both jaws, but alſo at a ligament placed behind, 
which adheres to both jaws, and terminate at che 
joinings of the lips immediately behind the muſcu- 
lus orbicularius. The buccinators act principanty 
by preſſing the aliments in maſtication. 

The Orbicular Maſele appears only to be a pretty 
broad plane of fleſhy fibres, which covers the hole 
of the lips, and runs round all the mouth: but 
when it is examined with attention, we find it com- 

poſed 
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poſed of two portions; whoſe fibres croſs each other 
at the corners of the lips, which has laid a founda- 
tion for dividing this muſcle into the Semi- orbicularis 
Superior; and the Semi-orbieularis Inferior. » 
- The orbicular being ſeconded by the inciſores 
minores of both jaws, cloſes the mouth exactly. 
The Cutaneous are very broad and ſiender muſcles, 
which cover the anterior and lateral parts of the neck, 
having ſome fixed adheſions along the clavicles, 
and even advancing a little over the Pactoralis Ma- 
Joris and over the Deltoides, The fleſhy fibres of 
theſe muſcles croſs each other at the foot of the 
Symphy/is of the chin, where they have ſome adhe- 
„ as well as at the external lip of the baſe of 
the jaw-bone, and generally loſe themſelves in the 
triangular muſcles: ſome of them advance to the 
malleter muſcles, and are continued all along the 
face, where they become aponeurotic. On account 
of theſe aponeurotic expanſions, ſome think that 
theſe muſcles have a ſhare in the different grimaces 
of the face, and have therefore placed them amonꝑſt 
thoſe of the lips. | 5 


| Of the Muſcles of the inferior Jaw. 

Ihe articulation of the inferior jaw with the tem- 
poral bones, permits it not only to be depreſſed and 
raiſed, but alſo to move forwards, backwards, and 
ſideways. Theſe motions are performed by the 
action of feveral muſcles, of which there are gene- 
rally reckoned ten, five on each fide, namely, two 
which depreſs it, called Diagaſtric, fix which raiſe 
it, called Crotaphites Maſſeters and internal Pterygor- 
deans, and two which move it forwards, called the 
external Pterygoideans : theſe laſt may alſo by their 
alternate action move the jaw obliquely ſideways, 
that is to ſay, one of them acting, turns the chin to 
the oppoſite ſide. | | 
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1 ſhall here ſay nothing of the Cutanebus muſcles, 
which the ancients looked upon as depreflots of the 
jaw, becauſe I have already mentioned them. 

The Digaftric, ſo called becauſe it has two bellies, 
has its fixed adheſions in the maſtoidean groove, and 
terminates in the inequalities found pps, at the 
foot of the ſymphyſis of the chin. | 

This muſcle forms a flexure in its cours; and the 
tendon between its fleſhy portions adheres to the 
lateral portion of the Os hyordes by a kind of apuneu- 
rotic ligament. This tendon is as it were em 
by a muſcle of the Os Heiden, called Ts 
byvidens. | 

This muſcle, beſides its uſe in depreſſing the j Jaw, 
is alſo ſubſervient to deglutition; but for this pur- 
poſe, tis neceſſary the elevators of the j Yue! R__ 
be'in a ſtate of contraction. 

The crotaphite has its fixed adheſions at the lateral 

and inferior parts of the coronal, almoſt in the whole 
inferior part of the parietal, in the cellular portion of 
the temporal, the external ſurface of the branch ot 
wing of whe ſphenoide, and it terminates by a ſtrong 
tendon at the coronoide apophyſis, which it embraces 
every where. 
This muſcle alſo adheres to the ſmall portion of 
the perieranium, which covers it, and is intimately 
united with the zygomatic arch, and this portion of 
the pericranium is fortified, by the aponeurotic _ 
ſula before-mentioned. 

The fibres of this muſcle are diſpoſed in rays, run- 
ning from the center to the circumference. ?Tis to 
be obſerved, that its internal furface is * and | 
its external aponeurotic. 

Experience has often convinced us that we may, 
without danger, cut the fibres of this muſcle acroſs, 
as well in the ſuperior as in the middle part, and 
even cut off a portion of them when neceſſity re- 


Uires it. 
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The maſſeter is compoſed. of two planes, or cbn- 
ſiderable portions, which croſs each other: the moſt 
external has its fixed adheſions at the inferior edge of 
the cheek- bone, and running a little obliquely — 
wards, terminates in the inequalities of the external 
ſurface, of the angle of the jaw - bone. The other 
portion, or the internal plan, has its fixed adhefions 
along the inferior edge of the zygomatic Arch, and 
running a little obliquely forwards, terminates alſo 
in the external ſurface of the jaw+bone, immediately 
below the coronoide apophy ſis. 

The internal Pier — called Pterygoideus Ma. 
jor, has its fixed adheſions in the pterygoidean foſſa, 
and runs a little obliquely forwards towards the 
angle of the inferior jaw, where it terminates in the 
irregularities of its internal ſurface. 

The external Pterygoidean called minor, has its 
fixed adheſions externally at the external wing of 
the pterigoide apophylis, as well as in the portion 
of the maxillary bone which is joined to it: it is 
alſo fixed to the root of the wing of the ſphenoide, 
whence running a little from before backwards, and 
almoſt tranſverſely to the condyle of the jaw, it 
terminates in a ſmall depreſſor which is immedi- 
ately below that eminence, and even advances 
a little over the capſulary ligament of the arti- 
culation. 


Of the Muſcles of the Os Hyoides. 


The Os Hyoides, as J have before obſerved, is 
fituated above the larynx, to which it is fixed as 
well as to the root of the tongue: it has nine muſ- 
eles to perform its motions. Tis commonly ſaid, 
that *tis moved directly e by the two GCenio- 
byoideans and the Mylo-byoidear, and obliquely by 
the two Stylo-cerate-hyoideans, that it is drawn di- 
realy downwards by the two Sterne- Hoideans, and 
obliquely by the cerato-hyoideans. But if we advert 
| to 
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to the particular connections of this bone, as well 
with the root of the tongue as with the larynx, we 
will perceive that it has only two wares bo err 
to the performance of which all theſe different muſ- 
cles are deſtin'd, namely, to raiſe and depreſs i it for 
deglutition, that is to ſay, to make it follow the 
motions of the tongue and larynx during this 
function. I ſhall ſay nothing of the particular ules 
aſcribed to ſome of theſe mulcles. 

The Myle-byozdean is a broad and pretty Nene 
muſcle compoſed of two re which are uni 
with each het by a middle tendon : it has its fixed 
adheſions on each ſide, along the internal ſurface gf 
the inferior jaw-bone, advancing to its ſymphyſis, 
and terminating at the ſuperior part of the Yale of 
the Os byoiges. 

The Genio-hyoideay has its Gxed adhefions. 45 the 
inequalities found at the ſides of the Symphy/s of the 
chin, above the adheſions of the digaſtric | muſcle, 
and terminates at the ſuperior part of the baſe 
of the Os hyoides, immediately behind the Ml 
byoidean. 

The ſtylo-cerato-hyidean i is faxed to the inferior 
extremity of the ſtyloide apophy ſis, and terminates 
5 the Os Hoides, in the union of its baſe with its 

orns. 

The fleſhy fibres of this muſcle are molt | Re. 
quently removed on the fide of the hyoide bene, 
in 1 ok tO Fan. RAC middle tendon of ;the di- 
gastric. 
The &craig-byvidea „ called Sterno-ceido-yoidedn, 
is fixed below to the ior and internal part of 
the Sternum, and to that of the Clavick, and termi- 
—_ above At the inferior part of the baſe of the,Os 
252 1 

The Cerace: Moi dean, alſo called the Craſto- byaidean 
and Om-Moldean, is fixed below to dhe An 
fide of the omoplata, and Tm in the inferior 


and 


— 
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and lateral part of the baſe of the Os Hoides. This 
muſcle has a tendon in its middle, which renders it 
Digaſiric. | | . 
Of the Muſcles of the Tongue. 4 

Every one knows that the tongue is capable of a 

eat many motions, which are performed not only 
by fleſhy fibres peculiar to the tongue, but alſo by 
muſcles which terminate in its ſubſtance and com- 
Poſe a part of it, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew. We 
reckon fix muſcles in the tongue, three on each 
ſide, namely, the Genio-gloſſus, the Baſio-gloſſus, and 
the Stylo-gloſſus. 


The Genio-gloſſals have their fixed adhefions in- 


ternally at the ſymphyſis of the chin, immediately 
above the Genio-Hoideans, and terminate all along 


the inferior part of the tongue. Some aſſert, that 


the uſe of theſe muſcles is to draw the tongue for- 


ward: but if we conſider that the fibres of theſe. 


muſcles are generally diffus'd like rays, forwards, 
upwards, an 
tongue, we ſhall find that they may not only draw 


the tongue out of the mouth by their . poſterior 


fibres, which run to its baſe, but alſo draw it. in- 
wards by their anterior and crooked fibres which go 
to its point. 1 

The Baſio-gloſſals have their fixed adheſion not only 
at the baſe of the Os hyoides, but alſo at a portion of 


its horns, and even at the cartilages, which riſe 


upon the junction of the horns with the baſe, and 
terminate along the inferior part of the tongue to 
draw it backwards, Some call theſe the Hyo-gloſſais, 
and others, who make three. pairs of them on ac- 
count of their different adheſions, call them Bafo- 
gloſſals, eee and Chondro-gloſſals, -. 


- © The. S/ylo-gloſſals have their fixed adheſions at the 
upper part of the Sty/oide apophy/is, and terminate in 
the inferior and lateral parts of the tongue to carry 
. if 


backwards, in the thickneſs of the 
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it ſideways, when they act ſeparately, and to draw it 
inwards when both act together. Each of theſe two 
muſcles furniſhes a ſmall aponeurotic ligament, 
which terminates in the internal ſurface of the angle 
of the inferior jaw- bone. 
Some add a fourth pair of muſcles to the tongue, 
and call them Mylo-gloſſals : theſe are ſmall. fleſhy 
plans, ſituated tranſverſely above the Mylo-hyoideans, 
fixed in one part along the lateral parts of the infe- 
rior jaw, and on the other to the ſides of the tongue. 
But often theſe muſcles do not appear. 


Of the Muſcles of the Larynx. 

The Larynx is the ſuperior part of a duct called 
the Trachea Arteria, which communicates with the 
lungs: it is compoſed of ſeveral parts, the principal 
of which are cartilages and muſcles. The cartilages 
are five in number, namely, the Thyroide, the Cry- 
coide, the two Arytenoides, and the Epiglottix. 

The Thyroide is the firſt, and at the ſame time the 
moſt conſiderable of theſe cartilages: it is ſituated 
anteriorly, and forms that eminence in the upper 
part of the neck called Pomum Adami. Its external 
ſurface is convex, and its internal concave. Its 
figure is nearly ſquare, and its angles, which are 
ſomewhat lengthened, are called horns: the ſupe- 
nor of theſe are joined with thoſe of the Os Hoides, 
and the inferior to the cartilage called Cricoide or an- 
nular, on account of its figure. It is placed under 
the Thyroide, and ſerves as a ſupport to it, as well as. 
to the two Arytenoides. Theſe laſt, by their union, 
form a kind of beak of an ear, tho? their figure in 
particular is nearly pyramidal. They are placed 
on the ſuperior edge of the Cricoide, with which 
they have an articulation which permits them to 
move in different directions. Between the Aryte- 
"de cartilages we diſcover the Glottis, or orifice of 
the Trachea Arteria. The fifth is called Epiglottis, 

+ Hap) which 
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which is a pretty long cartilage, ſituated at the in- 
cernal and ſuperior part of the Thyreiae, where it is 
fixed as well as to the root of the tongue, by a 
ligament which advances to the extremity” of this 
cartilage. 0 Nn 
The muſcles of the larynx are diſtinguiſhed into 
common and proper: the common are thoſe deſtin*d 
to move the whole body of the Lam ux, and the 
proper are ſubſervient to the particular motions 
of its cartilages, except the Cricoide, which has no 
motion. 1 | ee 
The common muſcles are divided into thoſe which 
raiſe and thoſe which depreſs it: the firſt are the 
two Hyo-tbyroideans; they have their fixed adheſions 
in the body of the Os hyoides, and terminate exter- 
nally at the lateral parts of the Thyroide cartilage. 
The ſecond are the two Sterno-thyroideans, commonly 
called the bronchial muſcles, and by ſome Sterno- 
cleydo-broncho- circo-thyroideans. They have their fix'd 
adhefions at the fuperior and internal part of the 
Sternum and at the Clavicles, and terminate at 
Furs ora cartilage, immediately above the pre- 
The muſcles of the Larynx are diſtin- 
guiſhed into thoſe which move the thyroide cartilage, 
thoſe which move the Antenaides, and thoſe which 
move the epiglottis. en W 1010: 
- The 'thyroide cartilage has four muſcles, namely, 
two which dilate and two which contract it: the firſt 
are called the anterior and external Crico A hyroideans. 
They have their fixed adheſions at the anterior part 
of the cricoide cartilage, and terminate externally 
at the inferior and lateral part of the thyroide. 
The ſecond, called the anterior and internal Crico- 
thyroideans, have alſo their fixed adheſions at the 
anterior part of the Cr/coide, and terminate internally 
at the interior and Tateryl parts of the Throide. 
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The muſcles of the arytenoide cartilages are diſtin- 

guiſhed into thoſe which ſeparate them, and thoſe 
which bring them near each other, or as we com- 
monly ſay, thoſe which open and thoſe which ſhut 
the Epiglattis. The: firſt are fix in number, the 
poſterior Crico-arytenoide, which has its fixed adhe- 
lion at the poſterior part of the Cricoide, and termi- 
nates at the — cartilage; the lateral Cricoide 
Arytenoidean, which has allo its fixed adheſion ſome- 
what laterally at the Cricoide, and terminates. at the 
arytenoide cartilage; and the Thyro-arytenoidean, which 
has its fixed adheſion in the internal ſurface of the 
Thyroide, and terminates at the Arytenoide. 
As tor the muſcles which bring the arytenoide car- 
tilages near each other, the ancients knew only one 
of them, which they called ary-arytenoidean. The 
moderns admit of three, namely, two which they 
call the oblique arytenoideans, which have their fixed 
adheſion at the ſuperior and ſomewhat lateral parts 
of the Cricoide, and which, after croſſing each other 
obliquely, terminate at the Arytenoides. The third, 
called the tranſverſe Arytenoidean, is fixed by the 
extremities of its fibres to both the arytenoide carti- 
lages. This laſt is covered by the two others. 

The muſcles of the epiglottis are three in number, 
namely, two which depreſs, and one which raiſes it. 
The firſt are called Ary-epiglottideans, on account of 
their adheſion to the ary/enoide cartilages and the 
epigloltis. And the third, or the elevator, is known 
by the name of Hyo-epiglcttidian, becauſe it has its 
fixed adhefion in the Os hyoides, and terminates at 
the Epiglottis. Theſe three muſcles are more per- 
ceivable in an ox than in a man. 


Of the Muſcles of the Pharynx. 

The Pharyny is a kind of muſcular ſack which 
lines the, whole inferior part of the mouth, and 
forms the beginning of a canal, to which it ſerves 
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as an arch. This canal, called the (Z/ophagns, ter- 
minates in the ſtomach, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew. 
The Pzarynx has ſeveral muſcles which only ſerve 
for the compoſition of its ſides, but of which ſome 
however ſeem to dilate them, at the ſame time that 
they ſtrengthen their ſituation by their adheſions to 
the neighbouring bones; and the particular uſe 
of the reſt is to contract the pharynx, in order to 
facilitate the entry of the aliments into the . 
phagus. 171 
The ancients have only aſcribed ſeven muſcles, to 
the Pharynx, namely, three pair to dilate it, and 
only one muſcle to contract it: this laſt is called 
CE/ophagian, by ſome called Pharyngo-thyroidean, 
which adheres on each ſide by the extremities of its 
fibres to the wings of the hide cartilage, advanc - 
ing a little over the external ſurface of the ſame 
cartilage: and by the reſt of the extent of theſe ſame 
fibres, covers the poſterior and interior part of the 
Pharynx, to which it ſerves as a Spbincter by their 
contraction. 

The other muſcles are . — C:pbalo-pharyngeans, 
Stylo-pharyngeans, and Spheno-pharyngeans. + . 

The Cephalo-pharyygeans have their fixed adheſion 
at the inequalities obſervable on the anterior Apo- 
phyfis of the Occipital near its Condyles, and they 
terminate at the poſterior part of the pharynx. _ 

The $tylo-pharyngeans have their fixed adheſion 
in the middle of the S:y/pide Apophyſes, and terminate 
in the Pharynx. 

The Spheno-pharyngeans. have their fixed adheſion 
in the Spinal Apophyſes of the S/henoide, and alſo in 
the cartilaginous portion of the Euſtachian Tube, and 
terminate in the Pharynx. 

Valſalva calls theſe muſcles Spbeno-ſalpingo-pharin- 
geans, on account of their — to the euſtachian 


tube. | 
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The moderns have obſerved, that beſides theſe 
muſcles, the pharynx alſo receives from different 
parts to which it-is fixed ſmall fleſhy bands, 'more 
or leſs conſiderable,” which alſo concur; as well as 
the preceding muſcles,” to the compoſition of its 
ſides,” and even advance moſt commonly to the 
poſterior part of the Pharynx, where by their union 
with the above-mentioned muſcles they form a ten- 
dinous ligament, which extends all along its middle 
part, which has induced ſome authors to look upon 
theſe ſmall fleſhy bands as ſo. many particular muſ- 
cles, to which "they have given various names, 
drawn from their adheſions; and comprehending 
the muſcles already known, along with theſe new 
ones, they have diſtinguiſhed them into three 
claſſes, 

The ' firſt pee thoſe which come from 
the ſide of the mouth, or from the inferior jaw: 
the ſecond, thoſe which come from the ſide of the 
baſe of the Cranium, and under the third are in- 
cluded the muſcles which come from the fide of the 
Larynx. 

The muſcles of the firſt claſs are the Gloſo-pharys- 
geans, the Periſtaphylo-pbaryngeans, the amn 
geans, and the Mylo-pbaryngeans. 

The Gloſſo-pharyngeans- are ſmall geſhy muſcles, 
detach'd from the lateral parts of the tongue, and 
terminate in the Pharynx. _ 

The Periftaphylo-pharyngeans are two ſmall muf- 
cles which have their fixed adheſion in the bones 
of the palate, betwixt the Uvula and the inferior 
extremity of the internal wing of the Pterygoide-apo- 
pby/es, and run obliquely backwards to terminate in 
the Pharynx. 

The Genio-pbaryngeans have their fixed adheſion 
at the Symphy/is of the chin at the fide of the Genio- 
Hals, and terminate in the pharynx. 
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The Myl-pharyngeans have their fixed-adhefions 
in the internal ſurface of the baſe of the inferior 
jaw- bone near the molary teeth, and terminate in 
che Pharynx. Theſe laſt "muſcles are not found in 

- The — of chid from claſs are the Cepbab- 
| pharyngeans, the Stylo-pharyngeans, the Spheno-pharyn- 

geans, the Petro Pharyngeats, and the W _ 
yapeans, 

"I have already deſcribed the theee "wy of theſe 
nd and I now * to ſay n of the 
two laſt. . | 

The Prtro- pbar cans Have their fxed adheſions 
at the lower part of the S Apophyſes: the Plerygo- 
pharyngeans are fixed to the edge of the internal wing 
of the Prerygoid: Apophyſes; theſe muſcles are united 
with thoſe ralled the Sphens-pharypeenc, and all the 
three on both ſides run obliquely backwards, in or- 
der to terminate in the Pharynx. 

As for the muſcles of the third claſs, we reckon 
three pair of them, namely, the Hyo-pharyngean:, 
the Thrro-pharyngeans, and the Crico-pharyngeans, 
he firſt comprehends ſome fleſhy fibres, which run 
from the Os byoides to terminate in the Pharynx; 
ſome of theſe fibres riſe from the baſe of this bone, 
and others from its horns both large and "ſmall, 
Which has laid a foundation for dividing theſe muſ- 
cles into three other pairs, called the Bafo-ꝓbarynge- 
une, the Cerato-pharyngei r and the Cerato. 
. minores. 

The Thyro-pbaryngeans compoſe the Fil ſophagi an 
woſcle which is ſtrengthened —  Hyo-phayynge- 
anz, and the Crico-pbaryngeans, h are — por 
tions ariſing from the Criceide cartilage. 

Some moderns *; adverrting to the pantitolar a. 
| recon of the muſcles of the 1 which run to 


See Albini hiftor. muſcular. Lugd, Batav. 17 34. 
0 ä | poſterior 
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ior patt, and form a tendinous line all along 
it, have alſo thought them proper to contract the 
cavity of the pharynx, by bringing its ſides nearer to 
each other; which has induced them to aſeribe to 
the pharynx three Spbindters, diſtinguiſned from 
their fituation into ſuperior, middle, and inferior: the 
ſuperior Sphiner is formed by the Genio-pharyngeans, 
the  Mylo-pharyngeans, the Gloſſo-pharyngeans, the 
Pterripo-pharyngeans, and the Pe:ro-pharyngeans. 
The middle ſphincter is formed by the e er 
ryngeans and the Cepbalb pharyngeans. 
The inferior ſphincter is formed by the Pha- 
ryngo-thyroideav, of which ſome make two muſcles, 
which they call Thyro-pharyngeans and Crico-pharyn- 
can,. 
; In order the better to diſcover the muſcles of the 
Pharyns, we muſt fall it with flax or cotton, to give 
it a proper convexity, and render its ſides firm. 


Of the a of the Partition F the Palate, and of 
| the Uvula. 


| The partition or veil of the palate is the poſterior 

and flexible part q that arch, and is almoſt entirely 
fleſhy. It is interſperſed with ſeveral glands, and 
covered next the mouth and noſe with membranes, 
which line theſe two cavities: this partition is cloſely 
adherent to the poſterior edge of the bones of the 
palate, and 1s as it were fluctuating at the poſterior 
parc of the mouth, where it 9 by formin 
two arches, ſeparated from each other b _ the Uvula, 
which is a continuation of it. arches are 
formed each of two pillars, of which two are ante- 
rior and two poſterior: the former are fixed to the 
tongue, and the latter to the pharynx. 

Some people commonly confound the muſcles of 
this partition with thoſe of the Uvule, tho? this laſt 
has quite diſtin muſcles. The action of the muſ⸗- 
chen of the partition renders it capable of two mo- 

f tions, 
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tions, that is to ſay, of being elevated and depreſſed. 

The partition in riſing is applied to the apertures 
which communicate between the noſe and bottom of 
the mouth, in order to ſhut them; and when it is 
depreſſed, it is ſeparated from theſe apertures. | The 
muſcles which elevate the partition are the internal 
Periſtephylins, the Pharyngo-ftaphylins, and the Thyro- 
faphylins: thoſe which depreſs it are the external 
Periſtaplylins and the Gloſſo- ſtaphylins: the — — 
which move the uvula independently of the par- 
tition, are the Fa -Jlaphylins and the Cas a- 


"The a Periftaplylines, called the Petro-fa - 
pingo-taphylins, have their fixed adhefion on each 
fide in the bony and cartilaginous parts of the Euſta- 
ian tube, and terminate by ſpreading their fibres 
on the ſuperior ſurface of the partition. 

The Pharyngo-ſtaphylins riſe from the pharynx, of 
which they ſeem to be a production, and terminate 
at the partition, advancihg as far as the uvula. 
Theſe muſcles form the thickneſs of the poſterior 
pillars of the partition: they are accompanied with 
the. Thyzo-Jtaphylins, which have their fixed adhe- 
ſion in the 4byroige cartilage. 

The external Periſtaphylins, called the Spheno- ſal. 
pingo-ſtaphylins, have their fixed adheſion at the 
Spbinoide, joining the bony partition of the Euſtachian 
tube, and the membranous portion of this tube go 
to the internal wing of each pterygoide apophyſis, to 
which they are fixed by ſome fibres, and 1 
along that wing, paſs their tendon behind the ſmal 
beak or crotchet which terminates it, as round a 
pully, and at laſt ſpread themſelves over all the in- 
ferior ſurface of the partition. Yalſalva looks upon 
the portion of thele muſcles, which is fixed on one 
fide to the membranous part of the tube, and on the 
other tothe internal wing of the pterygoide apophy- 
re as a muſcle which dilates the tube. 

| 3 The 
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The Gloſſo-ſtaphylins, are fixed in one part to the 
inferior ſides of the root of the tongue, and in the 
other to the partition, where they terminate in ad- 
yancing to the uvula. Theſe muſcles form the 
thickneſs of the anterior pillars of the uvulaa. 
The Palalo-ſtaphylins, allo called Siaphylins.or Epi- 
ſaphylins, are two ſmall muſcles, in the form of 
fleſhy cords united together. They have their fixed 
adheſion at the poſterior edge of the bones of the 
palate, near the ſuture which joins theſe two ge 
and terminate in the uvula, advancing to its point; 
Mr. Morgagni comprehends theſe two muſcles under 
one, which, he calls Azygos, Theſe two muſcles in 
acting ſeem to ſhorten the uvula. They are aſſiſted 
by other two ſmall muſcles placed at the ſides, and 
called Cerato-ſtaphylins or lateral Epiſtaphylins. The 
have their fixed adheſion at the 'bony beak which | 
terminates the internal wing of each pterygaide apo- 
phyſis, and lying on the ſuperiorſurface of the par» 


tition, they at laſt terminate in the uvula. 


O the Muſcles of the Head. 
The head moves in different manners, for beſides 
its moving forward and backward, it can alſo make 
conſiderable motions both to the right and left ſides. 
The flexion and extenſion. of the head are perform'd, 
as I have elſewhere ſaid, by the articulation of the 
occipital with the firſt vertebra of, the nech and-its 
motions. to the ſides depend on the. articulation of 
the firſt with the ſecond vertebra, by means of its 
Odontoige. apophy/is, round which the firſt vertebra 
moves ſemicircularly, and carries the head along 
with it in its motions. - | Is 
The muſcles which carry the head forwards, that 
is to ſay, which bend it, are eight in number, four 
on each ſide, namely, the S erno-cleido-maſtoidean, the 
Rectus major anterior, the Reflus minor, and the 
Rectus lateralis. The muſcles which carry the = og 
. CK = 
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backwards, that is, which extend it, are twelve in 
number, ſix on each ſide, namely, the Sylimns, the 
Complexus major, the Complexus minor, the Rettus 
majon poſterior, the Rettus minor Poſterior, and ws 
O minor. 

The muſcles deſtin'd for che ache motions 
of the head, are the two Oꝶhligui majores. | 

The . called alſo the ante- 
Hor maſtoideans, have their fixed adheſion on each 
ſide in the upper part of the ſternum, as allo in the 
ſaperior and internal part of the clavicle, by two 
tendinous principies, and running a little obliquely 
backwards, terminate by a pretty ſtrong tendon at 
the maſtoide apophyſis, and continue by "way of 

euroſis to the occipital. = 
The Refi majores antertores are fixed We to 
8 tranſverſe apophyſes of the ſixth, fifth, fourth, 
and third vertebræ of the neck, and terminate 
at the Occipital at the ſide of the Ret: mejores. ; 
The Ret: laterales, called alſo Tranſverſales ante- 
riores, have their fixed adheſion anteriorly at the 
tranſverſe apophyſes of the firſt vertebra of the neck, 
and terminate at the part where the occipital is 
joined to the temporal bones near their maſtoide 
yies. 

Each ſplentus muſcle is compoſed: of two portions, 
one of which belongs to the head, and another to 
the neck: theſe two portions, which are cloſely 
united with each other at their inferior 8, have 
their fixed adheſions at the ſpines of the four or five 
ſuperior vertebræ of the back, and of the three or 
four inferior vertebræ of the neck, and terminate 
differently. Thus the inferior portion which belongs 
to the neck, goes to the tranſverſe apophyſes of the 
firſt and ſecond vertebræ of the neck, and the ſu- 
perior portion to the lateral parts of the occipital, 
— gr, tþ to "the maſtoide apophyſes, for _ 

+ reaion 
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reaſon theſe muſcles are alſo called Maſtvidei poſte- 
riores. 

The Compleni majores have their fed adhefion 
at the tranſverſe apophyſcs of the two or three 
fuperior vertebrz of the back, and the fix infe- 
rior- of the neck, and terminate in the middle of 
the occipital, immediately below its tranſverſe a 
phyſis, at the fide of the two ſplenij which chey 
croſs. 

The Splenij minores, called alf the lateral maſtoi- 
deans, ate two ſmall, ftreight, and denticulated 
muſcles, which have their fixed adheſion at the 
tranſverſe apophyſes of the fix inferior vertebra 
of the neck, and terminate immediately behind the 
maſtoĩde apophyſes. Theſe muſcles have ſome 
reſemblance with the Complexi, for which reaſon 
they are called Complexi minores. Moſt anatomiſts 
confound. theſe muſcles with thoſe called the Longs 

The Refi majores aufleriarts have their fixed 
Abeſioa- at the ſpine of the ſecond vertebra of 
the neck, and running a little obliquely outwards, 
terminate at hs occipital below the Compleat ma- 
eres. 
a The Redi amen poſteriores have their fixed * 
heſion at a ſmall eminence obſerved 1 in 
the middle of the firſt vertebra of the neck, and 
terminate immediately above the great Foramen o- 
cipitale. 

The Obligui minores, called alk 0 2 leere 
have their fixed adheſton at the extremity of the 
tranſverſe apophyſes of the firſt vertebra of the 
neck, and terminate at the lateral and inferior parts 
of the occipial.. 

The Obligui majores, called 055 i inferiores, have 
their fixed adheſion at the ſpine of the ſecond verte- 
bra of the neck, and terminate at the tranſverſe apo- 
phyſes of the firſt. 


The 
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The eminences of the Occipital, called Condyles, 
by which the articulation of the head with the 
firſt vertebra of the neck, being ſituated at the 
inferior and ſomewhat poſterior part of the head, 
the weight of this part muſt neceſſarily draw it for- 
ward; and there is reaſon to believe, that ' tis to mo- 
derate this too great diſpoſition of the head to fall 
forwards, that its poſterior muſcles are more nume- 
rous than its anterior. Fae 

We ſometimes find ſmall muſcles placed at the 
fide of the Re#7 minores, both anterior and poſterior, 
Theſe are called ſupernumerary muſcles, and have the 
ſame uſes with thoſe muſcles to which they are ſu- 
pernumerary. 

*Tis to be obſerved, that the motions of flexion 
and extenſion which the head performs by the arti- 
culation of the occipital with the firft vertebra of 
the neck, and thoſe which it performs ſideways by 
means of the Odontoide apophyfis of the ſecond, are 
very ſmall, as we may obſerve in a carcaſs juſt 
ſtript of its fleſh. If then we bend our head much 
forwards, backwards, or ſideways, we may eaſily 
perceive that theſe motions depend much leſs on 
theſe particular articulations, than on thoſe which 
all the vertebræ of the neck have with each other, 
and which permit the neck not only to move 
forwards, backwards, and ſemi-circularly on the 
ſides, but alſo to make- lateral inflexions, and to 
give theſe different motions a great deal of extent. 

The head has therefore two kinds of motions, 
namely, ſuch as are proper, and in which the neck 
has no ſhare, and others which it performs in con- 
junction with the neck. Theſe laſt are by the an- 
cients called the common motions of the head. There 
are even certain motions of the neck, in which the 
head is carried along without moving, and by mak- 
ing as it were but one piece with the firſt * 
| This 
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This happens in its lateral inflexions to the right and 
Ieft. 11; A Mir 
Tis to be obſerved, that all the muſcles aſcribed to 
the head, are not in contraction during its proper 
motions: thus, for example, it is probable that in 
flexion, only the Rei majores anteriores, the Retcti 
minores, and the Refi laterales, are in a ſtate of con- 
traction. In extenſion, the Recti majores, the Recti 
minores poſteriores, and the Obliqui minores, are the 
only muſcles in contraction. And in the ſemi-cir- 
cular motions, the two Ob ligui majores are put al- 
ternately in a ſtate of contraction, whereas for the 
common motions of the head, not only all the muſ- 
cles aſcribed to the head are put into a ſtate of con- 
traction, but alſo thoſe of the neck, which are 
deſtin'd for the ſame motions: thus, for example. 
in the common flexion of the head, not only all its 
flexor muſcles act, but alſo thoſe of the neck 
deſtin'd to bend it, and the ſame holds true with 
reſpect to its extenſion. Inge 
As for the ſemi- circular motions of the head to 
the right and left, when theſe are common, they 
are performed not only by the muſcles of the neck 
deſtin'd for its ſemi-rotations, but alſo. by the two 
Obliqui majores, which have allo for their auxiliaries 
the ſplenius muſcle of the ſame ſide, and the Sterno- 
maſtoidean of the oppolite ſide. Thus, for example, 
if we intend to turn the head to the right, it is the 
left Sterno- maſtoidean which acts in conjunction with 
the Splenius and the Obliguus major of the right ſide. 
and the ſame muſcles of the oppolite ſide will 
= when we turn the head ſemi - circularly to the 
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ARTICLE I. 
Of the Muſeles of the Trunk; 


MONG the muſcles of the trunk we may 

reckon thoſe of the neck, the back, the loins, 

and thoſe ſubſervient to reſpiration; to theſe we 

ought alſo to add thoſe of the Coca, Abdomen, Tefti- 

cles, Penis, Clitoris, and Anus, The reader will find 

4 deſcription of the muſcles of the Abdomen, and 
thoſe mentioned after them, in the Splanchuology, 
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The motions of the neck, as well as thoſe of the 
back and Joins, depend principally on the action of 
certain muſcles, which having no other adheſion 
than to the vertebræ, have for that reaſon been called 
vertebral muſcles. Steno has, from their direction, 
divided them into ſtreight and oblique: the firſt 
run from a ſpinal or from a tranſverſe apophyſis to 
the eminence of the ſame kind above it, which has 
induced that author to divide theſe muſcles into 
middle and lateral. 

The oblique vertebral muſcles have been diftin- 
guiſhed into two claſſes. The firſt comprehends 
thoſe which go from the tranſverſe to the ſpinal 
apophyſes: they are called Tranſver ſo-jpinal, or Con- 
ver gent; and of the firſt, ſome inſtead of termina- 
ting in the ſpinal apophyſes, run to the body of the 
vertebra, which is above. Under the ſecond claſs 
are included, thoſe muſcles which go from the ſpi- 
nal to the tranſverſe apophyſes. Theſe laſt are 
called Spino tranſverſe or Divergent. 


Of the Muſcles of the Neck. 


The neck performs ſeveral different motions, for 
beſides its flexion and extenſion, it can alſo make 


lateral inflexions, that is, incline itſelf to each 2 
| | an 
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and laſtly, turn a little obliquely to the right and 


left, in the manner of a pivot. All theſe motions, - 


which conſtantly appear accompanied with thoſe of 
the head, if we except the lateral inflex ions in which 
the, head is only carried miſe as I have before ob- 
ſerved, are performed by ſeveral muſcles, which 
are generally reckoned to be eight in number, 
namely, four flexors and as many extenſors, two on 
each fide. Among the flexors we count the to 
Scaleni, and thoſe called the Flexores longi Collis; and 
among the extenſors, the two ſpinal and the” two 
tranſverſe muſcles. 
The Flexrres longi have their fixed adheſion | in 6 
body of the three ſuperior vettebraz of the back, 
and continuing along the neck, are alſo fixed 
to its vertebræ, and at laſt terminate in the emi- 
nence obſervable anteriorly in the middle "by of We 
hilt. 
We may ' diſtinguiſh each of theſe (muſcles into 
two böte with reſpect to the different direction 
ol the ſeveral ſmall muſcles of which they ſcem to 
be compoſed. Thoſe of the ſuperior portion have 
their fixed adheſion, at the tranſverſe apophyſes of 
the ſixth, fifth, fourth, third and ſecond'vertebræ 
of the neck, and running obliquely from below up- 
wards, terminate at the anterior eminence of the firſt, 
and the bodies of the three vertebræ below. 

The ſmall muſcles which compoſe the inferior 

rtion, have their fixed adheſion at the lateral parts 
of the bodies of the three firſt vertebræ of the back, 
and of the laſt. of the neck, and running a little 
. obliquely outwards, terminate at the root of the 
tranſverſe apophyſes of all the vertebræ of the elle, 
except that of the firſt and laſt, oF 

The Miuſculus ſealents i is compoſed of two portions 
or branches, one anterior and another poſterior: the 
anterior has its fixed adheſion in the external ſurface 


ef the firſt rib, near its cartilagincus portion; and 


the 
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the poſterior has alſo its fixed adheſion at the fame 
rib: both of them terminate at the tranſverſe 
apophyſes of the vertebræ of the neck. Theſe 
two portions leave a diſtance between them, for 
the paſſage of the artery and nerves which go to 
Ihe poſterior. portion of this muſcle is accom- 
panied with, two others, one of which has its fixed 
adheſion in the ſecond, and the other in the third 
rib. They alſo terminate in the tranſverſe apophyſes 
of the vertebre of the neck: | oo 
The ſpinal muſele, called alſo the tranſverſe ſpinal 
of the neck, is compoſed of feveral oblique verte- 
; bral muſcles, which have their fixed adheſions in 
the tranſverſe apophyſes of the five or fix ſuperior 
vertebræ of the back, and the inferior of the neck, 
and terminate in the ſpines of the vertebræ of the 
neck, but. principally in that of the ſecond. . Moſt 
| 2 * muſcles are confounded with the Spinale 
7 1 1 7 All 1 1 : 
The Tranſverſalis, called the Spino-tranfverſalis, is 
only the inferior portion of the Spleuius muſcle. In 
a word, this inferior portion having its fixed adhe- 
ſions in the ſpines of the four ſuperior vertebræ of 
the back, and terminating in the tranſverſe apophy- 
ſes of the ſuperior vertebræ of the neck, ſeems ne- 
ceſſarily to be ſubſervient to its extenſion. 
The moderns add ſome other muſcles to thoſe | 
have now deſcribed, and look upon them as the 
auxiliary muſcles of the extenſors of the neck. The 
firſt of theſe muſcles are called Tranſverſe, There 
are two of them on each ſide, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed into the Tranſverſi majores and minores. 
The Tranſverſus major is a long and ſlender muſ- 
. cle, ſituated between the Complexus major and minor, 
along the tranſverſe apophyſes of the vertebræ of the 
neck, and of the five or ſix ſuperior vertebræ of the 


back. It is compoſed of ſeveral ſmall muſcles, 
2 which 
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which from one or more tranſverſe apophyſes, ter- 
minate at thoſe of the vertebra which is immediatel 
above, or at the tranſverſe apophyſes of the moſt 
diſtant vertebre. _ NO MES 
The Tranfverſus minor is ſituated at the fide of 
the major, from which it does not ſeem to differ, 
except with reſpe& to its bulk. It is generally 
looked upon as a portion of the Sacro-lumbaris, and 
Diemerbroeck calls it Cervicalis deſcendens. ir 
The ſecond auxiliary muſcles of the extenſors of 
© the neck are called [nterſpinales and Intertranſver ſales, 
on account of their ſituation between the ſpinal apo- 
phyſes of the vertebræ of the neck, and the tranſ- 
verſe apophyſes of the ſame vertebræ. Theſe 
muſcles are very ſhort, reaching only from one 
vertebra to another, that is to ſay, to that which 
is immediately above, continuing thus from the 
firſt vertebra of the back to the ſecond of the 
n 19815 „ 01 0 
As for the lateral inflexions of the neck; they are 
thought to depend on the action both of the flexor 
and extenſor muſcles of the neck, placed on that 
| fide on which theſe inflexions are made; and the 
Sterno-maſtoidean and Splenius of the oppoſite fide, 
are looked upon as neceſſary to regulate by their 
extenſion that lateral ' inclination of the head, and 
afterwards to recover it by their contraction. 

But beſides theſe lateral inflexions, the neck can 
alſo make half turns to the right and left, in the 
manner of a pivot, as I have before obſerved when 
ſpeaking of theſe motions of the head, when it per- 
forms them in conjunction with the neck; and be- 
ſides the muſcles which I have ſaid performed theſe 
motions, we ought to add the ſpinal muſcles of the 
neck, which act alternately. uren, 
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Of the Muſcles of the Lins and Back. 


Tho? theſe muſcles extend almoſt equally along 
the loins and back, and move at the ſame time, yer 
as the Joins are more diſpoſed ro motion than the 
back, on account of the- particular articulation of 


the vertebræ which compoſe it, it is cuſtomary to 


aſcribe theſe muſcles rather to the loins than to the 


back. 


The loins move forwards, backwards, and to 
each ſide. | | 

We generally aſcribe this motion of the loins for- 
wards, or their flexion, to the action of two mulcles, 
called the Quadrali lumlorum, and to that of the 
mall Pſoas muſcles; and we look upon the Muſculi 
recti of the abdomen, as their auxiliaries. The exten- 
ſion is attributed not only to the action of the Mu. 
culi ſæcri, but alſo to that of the two Sacro-lumbaxes, 
the Longo-dorſales, the two Demi-ſpinales,. and the 
two Spinales dorſi, to which we add a great number 
of ſmall muſcles which run along all the back and 
loins, and go not only to the neck, but alſo from 


the ſpinal apophyſis of one vertebra to that of the 


vertebra above it, and ſeveral others which do the 
ſame with reſpect to the tranſverſe apophyles. 

As for the motions which the loins perform to- 
wards the ſides, they are to be diſtinguiſhed into 
two kinds, namely, thoſe which are ſtreight, and 
thoſe which are oblique: thoſe which are ftreight, 


called the lateral flexions of the loins, depend on 


the action both of the flexor and extenſor muſcles 
of the loins, placed on the ſide to which the lateral 
motion is perform'd. The oblique motions, called 
alſo the demi-rotations of the thorax, depend prin- 
cipally on the oblique muſcles of the abdomen, and 

on the oblique vertebral muſcles of the loins. 
The Quadratus lumborum, called alto Lumbaris tr. 
ternus, has its fixed adheſions at the internal = 
2 : c 
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the creſt of the Os ileum, from about its middle to 
its ſuperior part, adheres alſo to the Os ſacrum, and 
thence mounts up before the tranſverſe apophyſes of 
the vertebræ of the loins, to the extremities of which 
it is fixed by as many tendons, and terminates in 
the internal furface of the laſt of the falſe ribs, cover- 
ing the ligament which fixes this rib to the firſt of 
theſe vertebre. 7 
The Pſoas minor is a pretty ſlender muſcle, whoſe 
fleſhy body is fixed to the tranſverſe apophyſis of 
the laſt vertebra of the back, and ſometimes to that 
of the firſt of the loins. It deſcends along one of the 
flexors of the thigh, called alſo P/oas, and termi- 
nates by a flat tendon like an aponeuroſis in the 
ſpine or creſt of the pubis, where it unites with 
the Os ileum, This muſcle is not found in all ſub- 
jects. 
; The /acr9 or ſpinal muſcle of the loins is com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſmall vertebral oblique mulcles, - 
which run from the tranſverſe to the ſpinal apophy- 
ſes, for which reaſon it is allo called the Tranſver/o- 
ſpinal of the loins. The molt inferior of theſe mul- 
cles are fixed to the ſuperior and lateral parts of the 
Os facrum, and to the poſterior and ſuperior ſpine 
of the Oſſa ilea, and the reſt to the tranſverſe apo- 
phyſes of the three inferior vertebræ of the loins, 
and terminate at the ſpines of theſe vertebræ, and at 
thoſe of the two others which are above them. This 
muſcle is concealed by the Dorſalis longus. 
The Sacro-/umvaris has its fixed adhefion poſteri- 
orly at the ſuperior and external part of the Os ileum 
and the Os ſacrum, by an aponeuroſis: it is alſo 
fixed to the tranſverſe apophyſes of the vertebræ of 
the loins, by fleſhy portions. It afterwards con- 
tinues along the ribs, dividing itſelf into two por- 
tions or plans, the moſt external of which advances. 
to the tranſverſe apophy lis of the laſt vertebra of the 
neck, furniſhing in its road ſome tendons, which 
FOR nt! L 3 | * ter- 
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terminate obliquely from below upwards at the an- 
gles of the ribs. The interior plan ſeems to form a 
particular muſcle, which has its fixed adheſion at 
the tranſverſe apophyſes of the three or four infe- 
rior vertebrae of the neck, and whoſe tendons run- 
ning obliquely from above downwards, croſs thoſe 
of the exterior plan, and terminate at the angles of 
the eight or nine inferior ribs. They who make a 
particular muſcle of this internal plan, look upon it 
as a muſcle of the neck, and call it Tranſver/alis minor, 
or Cervicalis diſcendens. SH a 
The muſcle called Darſalis longus at three diffe- 
rent places, namely, by a fleſhy portion at the poſ- 
terior and internal part of the Os ileum, by a pretty 
ſtrong aponeuroſis at the poſterior and ſuperior part 
of the ſame bone, and to the ſuperior ſpines of the 

Os ſacrum, and laſtly, at the ſpines of the four laſt 
vertebræ of the loins, and ſometimes of all the fave, 
by tendinous bands. This muſcle alſo adheres by 
ſeveral fleſhy portions to the tranſverſe and oblique 
apophyſes of theſe vertebræ, and then aſcending 
along the back, they terminate poſteriorly by ſeve- 
ral fleſhy portions at the inferior and external part of 
the falſe ribs near their angles, and by other por- 
tions which are almoſt all tendinous, at the extremi- 
ties of the tranſverſe apophyſes of the ſeven ſuperior 
vertebra of the back. | 

This muſcle is confounded in its inferior part 
with the Sacro. lumbarit, and in its middle with the 
Semi- ſpinalis. 

The Semi-ſpinalis, by ſome called the Spinalit 
major dorſi, has its fixed adheſions at the ſpine of 
the firſt vertebra of the loins, and at that of the 
twelfth,” eleventh, and tenth vertebræ of the back, 
by ſo many ſmall tendons; and after having com- 
municated -with. the Longiſimus dorfi, terminates at 
the ſpines of the ſeventh, ſixth, fifth, fourth, third 


and ſecond vertebra? of the back, uniting partly _ 
| the 


. 
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the vertebrals which the tendons of this muſcle 
cover. ISS Wi, 

The Spinalis dorfi, as well as the Spinalis colli, is 
compoſed of ſeveral ſmall vertebral oblique muſcles, 
which from the tranſverſe apophyſes of the vertebrae 


of the back, and the ſuperior of the loins, go to the 


om of the vertebræ of the back which are above 
t 


m. The uppermoſt of theſe muſcles goes from 


the tranſverſe apophyſis of the third vertebra of the 
back, to the ſpine of the firſt; and the undermoſt 
goes from the tranſverſe apophyſis of the third ver- 
tebra of the loins, to the ſpine of the laſt vertebra of 
the back. Tis to be obſerved, that of all theſe ſmall 
muſcles which compoſe the Spinalis dorſi, ſome go from 
one tranſverſe apophyſis to ſeveral ſpinal ones, and 
others from ſeveral tranſverſe apophyſes to one ſpinal. 
Some call this muſcle the Tran/verſo-fpinalis deni. 


Of the Muſcles of the Coccyx. 

The coccyx has four muſcles, two on each fide, 
one of which is anterior and the other poſterior, 
The firſt, called the 1/chio-coccyngien, has its fixed 
adheſions at the ſpine of the iſchium by a narrow 
beginning. The fibres of this muſcle ſeparate from 
each other in form of rays, to terminate at the lateral 
parts of the coccyx. « 

The ſecond, called the Sacro-coccyngien, has its 
fixed adheſions in the internal ſurface of the Os ſa- 
crum, a little above the Coccyx. It alſo adheres to the 
adjacent ligaments, and terminates in the Coccyx. The 
uſe of theſe muſcles, is to prevent the inverſion of 
the Coccyx. | 


Of the Muſcles ſubſervient to Reſpiration. 
Reſpiration comprehends thoſe two motions of 
the breaſt by which the air ſometimes enters into the 
lungs, and is at other times diſcharged from them. 
The firſt of theſe motions is called In piration, and 
the ſecond Expiration, =" 
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Inſpiration principally depends on the elevation 
of the 11bs, and the depreſſion of the diaphragm to- 
wards the abdomen; and expiration is produced by 
the elevation of the diaphragm towards the breaſt, 
and the depreſſion of the ribs. 

The mulcles which are by the moderns thought 
ſubſervient to inſpiration by elevating the ribs, are 
twenty-two Jaiercaſtals, both internal and external, 
thoſe which Sexo has called El:vatorcs Cuſtarum, 
otherwiſe Super coſtales, and the two Denteri ſu- 
periores & paſteriores; I ſhall fay nothing of the 
muſcles called Deniari majcres, the Subclevij, and 
the Scaleni, which are allo claſſed among the muſ- 
cles of inſpiration; becauſe if they are well conſi- * 
dered, they ſeem to have leſs ſhare in this motion 
than in the particular motions of the parts to which 
they are fixed, namely, the Omep!ata, the Clavicles, 
and the n2c&. | ö 
« The muſcles thought ſubſervient to reſpiration are 
the Dentari pſteriores & inferiores, the Subcnſt ales 
of Verbeyen, and the Triangularis ſterni, to which we 
generally add the epigaſtric muſcles, and the two 
Sacrolumbares; and the interior plan of theſe laſt, 
whoſe tendons being directed from above down- 
wards, croſs thoſe of the exterior plan which go 
trom below upwards, is looked upon as neceſſary 
to regulate the depreſſion of the ribs determined in 
part by the ſtrong contractions of the exterior plan, 
whoſe fleſhy fibres are vaſtly more numerous than 
thoſe of the interior plan. 

The Iiterceſtals fill the interſtices of the ribs, and 
are compoſed; of, two plans of fibres, one external 
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nous portion with the bony where it terminates. 
The Boat or innermoſt plan, begins at the ſter- 
num and ends at the angle which the ribs form 
poſteriorly : this laſt plan fills the interſtices of the 
cartilaginous portion of the ribs. The fixed adhe- 
ſion of theſe intercoſtal muſcles is at the inferior 
edge of the ſuperior rib, and the movable adheſion 
at the ſuperior edge of the inferior rib. 

The Supra-c:ſtales, or El:vatores caſtarum of 
Steno, have their fixed adheſion at the extremity of 
the tranſverſe apophyſes of the laſt vertebra of the 
neck, and at thoſe of the eleven ſuperior of the 
back, and their movable adheſion at the rib below, 
running obliquely from above downwards. The 
number of theſe muſcles correſponds to that of the 
ribs. We ought even to reckon more of them, 
ſince ſeveral of them are double: in a word, we ob- 
ſerve that at each tranſverſe apophyſis of the ſeventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth vertebræ of the back, two 
of theſe muſcles which are of an unequal length are 
fixed; the ſhortefl terminates at the rib which is im- 
mediately below, and the longeſt paſſes over this 
rib without adhering to it, and terminates at that 
next to it. | 

The Serrati peſteriores & ſuperiores have their fix*d 
adheſions by an aponeuroſis at the ſpines of the two 
inferior vertebræ of the neck, and of the two ſupe- 
rior of the back, and terminate obliquely from 
above downwards, at the ſecond, third, fourth and 
fifth true ribs, by ſo many fleſhy appendices. 
The Serrati peſteriores & infericres have their ad- 
heſions by an aponeuroſis at the ſpines of the laſt 
vertebra of the back, and -of the three ſuperior of 
the loins; and terminate a little obliquely from below 
upwards, at the four laſt falſe ribs, by ſo many fleſhy 
appendices. | 

The Triangeularis ſterni has its fixed adheſions 
internally at the middle and inferior part of the ſter- 

num, 
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num, and reaching from each ſide obliquely from 
below upwards, terminates at the cartilages of the 
five laſt true ribs. This muſcle is divided into ſe- 
veral portions, which are looked upon as ſo many 
particular muſcles which are called S!erno-coftales. 

The S:ern- cofbales of Perbiyen are fleſhy planes, 
more or leſs broad, very ſlender, and ſituated ob- 
liquely, as it were by degrees, on the internal ſur- 
face of the ribs. Their number is not always the 
ſame, ſince ſometimes there are only ſix, and at 
others ſeven or eight of them. They have their 
fixed adheſions at a pretty narrow beginning in the 
internal ſurface of the inf rior rib, oppolite to theit᷑ 
angles, and generally terminate not at the rib imme- 
diately above, but at that which is ſuperior to it. 
The direction of theſe muſcles is oblique, running 
from behind. forwards. Theſe muſcles are more 
perceptible, and more numerous in the falſe ribs 

in the others. 

As for. the diaphragm, it is a very ſlender and 
broad muſcle, ſituated. at the lower part of the 
breaſt, which it divides from the abdomen, adher- 
ing at its circumference to the edges of the ribs, the 
xiphoide cartilage, and the vertebræ which corre- 
{pond to it; it forms an oblique arch, whoſe anterior 
part is more elevated than its poſterior. 

Tho" the diaphragm is placed among the muſcles 
ſubſervient to Inſpiration, becauſe in acting it is de- 
preſſed towards the abdomen, and by that means 
augments the cavity of the breaſt; we may never- 
theleſs ſay, that it is alſo ſubſervient to expiration, 
becauſe in ceaſing to act it is raiſed towards the 
breaſt, and conſequently diminiſhes its cavity: we 
may add the moſt pleaſant and regular reſpiration 
in general depends upon the ſingle alternate mo- 
tions of this partition in general, that is, on its de- 
preſſion towards the abdomen, and its elevation 

p | d þ towards 
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towards the breaſt, without any aſſiſtance from the 
ribs. 

I ſhall give a fuller deſcription of the diaphragm, 
intreating of the containing parts of the breaſt, 
| - 


ARTICLE III. 
Of the Muſcles of the Extremities, 


H E extremities are divided into ſuperior and 
inferior, of each of which there are two; the 
ſuperior comprehends on each ſide the ſhoulder, the 
arm, the fore arm, and the hand; the inferior, the 
thigh, the leg, and the foot. 

The ſhoulder is compoſed, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, in the oſteology of the omoplata and clavi- 
cle: it is principally on the omoplata that the mo- 
tions and different attitudes of the ſhoulder depend. 
The clavicle only follows the motions of the omo- 
plata, but at the — time binds theſe motions 
in certain attitudes. | 

The clavicle has no other muſcles but the ſabcla- 
vian, which has its fixed adheſion anteriorly at 
the firſt rib, in the part where it 1s joined to its 
cartilaginous portion, and ſlipping under the clavi- 
cle, it terminates along its inferior and external 
part. This muſcle ſerves to depreſs the clavicle. 


Of the Muſcles of the Omoplata. 


The Omoplata performs ſeveral different motions, 
for beſides its power of moving upwards and down- 
wards, it can alſo move forwards and backwards. 
The muſcles deſtin'd for theſe motions are five in 
number, namely, the Trapezius, the Rhomboiaes, 
the Elevator proprius, the Pectoralis minor, and the 
Serratus major. 

The Trapezins has its fixed adheſions in the mid- 


dle of the tranſverſe apophyſis of the occipital, de- 
ſcends 
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ſcends along the neck and back, adhering to the 
ſpines of the two laſt cervical vertebræ, and to thoſe 
of all the dorſal vertebræ, and terminates along the 
ſuperior edge of the ſpine of the Omzpiata and Acro- 
mion, and at the poſterior external part of the 
clavicle. it 131 r 

This muſcle has no immediate adheſion to the 
ſpines of the ſuperior vertebræ of the neck, but only 
to a membranous ligament, which from the occipi- 
tal, adheres to the ſpines of all the vertebræ of the 
neck, where it terminates. Ir is called the poſterior 
cervical ligament, and is fortified by its union with 
the terdinous fibres of the Mauſculi Trapexij and the 
two Splenij. | 

The Rbomboides has its fixed adheſions at the 
ſpines of the two inferior vertebræ of the neck, and 
of the four ſuperior of the back, and terminates at 
the external edge of the baſe of the omoplata. This 
muſcle is compoſed of two portions, of which the 
ſuperior and ſmalleſt joins to the inferior adheſion of 
the Eli vator proprius omoplata. 

The muſcle commonly called Elevalor prog rius 
Omoplata, and by ſome Avgularis, has its fixed ad- 
heſions at the tranſverſe apophyſes of the four ſupe- 
rior vertebræ of the neck, and terminates at the ſu- 
perior angle of the omoplata. | 

The Pecloralis minor, called allo Serratus anterior, 
has its fixed adheſions at the anterior part of the 
ſecond, third, and fourth true ribs, by as many 
fleſny appendices, and running obliquely from below 
upwards, terminate at the cœracoide apophy lis. 
The Serraius majors a muſcle partly concealed 
under the omoplata, to which it is joined anteriorly 
all along its baſe; then it runs to the fore part of 
the breaſt, dividing itſelf into ſeveral portions, more 
or teſs long, diſpoſed bke rays, and in ſuch a man- 
ner that their extremities form a kind of arch or 
curve line: theſe portions leave between them a var 
| .CuitY, 
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cuity, which is augmented in proportion as they 
approach to their adheſion, which is at the external 
ſurtace of the bony portion of all the true ribs, and 
of the firſt of the falſe, advancing ſometimes to the 
third. This muſcle, at the place of its adhefions to 
the ribs, forms as it were fo many angular appen- 
dices. | et: Tun 
Several portions of this muſcle running a little 
obliquely 255 below upwards, croſs the ribs, whoſe 
direction is from above downwards, having only 
its inferior portions whoſe direction correſponds to 


that of the ribs. 6 ; 
hy turning the Omoplata forwards, we diſcover 
at the ſuperior part of the internal ſurface of this 
muſcle a ſmall plan, which ſome look upon as a 
particular muſcle, fixed at one part to the ſuperior 
angle of the omoplata, 'and at another to 'the two 
firſt true ribs. Some confound this ſmall muſele 
with the ſerratus major, looking upon it as a 
portion of that muſcle. The Rhomboides muſt be 
removed, the better to ſee this particular plan. 

The common opinion with reſpect to the uſe of 
the muſcles of the Omoplata is, that the Trapezius 
by its ſuperior portion raiſes the omoplata, depreſſes 
it by its inferior portion, and draws it backward by 
its middle portion, according as each of theſe por- 
tions acts ſingly, the two others being at reſt. Tis 
alſo to be obſerved, that when all the three act to- 
gether, they only produce the ſame effect attributed 
to the middle portion, but with more force: ' As 
for the Khomboides, its uſe is to carry the Omoplata 
backwards, and that of the Pe&oralis minor to carry 
it forwards, being aſſiſted by the S?rratus major. As 
for the Elevator proprius, its name ſufficiently denotes 

the uſe aſcribed to it. r 
Some think that in all theſe different motions, 
the Omoplata only ſlips over the ſurface of the ribs, 
always preſerving its natural ſituation, that + to 
ay, 


, 
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ſay, one ol its poſterior angles is neither removed 
: farther from, nor Kos Fi nearer the ſpine of the 


back than the other. Mr. Winſtow propoſes a con- 
trary opinion, and aſſerts, that in molt motions of 
the Omoplata, that bone turns more or leſs upon its 
proper plan, and that in two manners; thus, for ex- 
ample, if a perſon intends to raiſe the ſhoulder, tis 
the acromion which at that time aſcends, while the 
poſterior and ſuperior angle of the omoplata de- 
ſcends, approaching to the ſpine of the back, and 
while the inferior is removed from it: but the con- 
trary happens when we lower the ſhoulder, for at 
that time the acromion is depreſſed, the ſuperior 
angle is raiſed in receding from the ſpine of the back, 
and the inferior angle approaches to it. Tis true, 
. Jays Mr. Winſlow, that we can advance, or draw 
back the. ſhoulder directly, and in making the Ome- 
plata lip. over the ribs, that is to ſay, without rail- 
ing or depreſſing it; but this is a very conſtrained 
and inconſiderable motion. In the former . caſe, 
the Acromion with the adjacent extremity of the 
Clavicle recedes from the ribs, and in the latter ap- 
proaches to them. | | 
According to this opinion, the uſe of the Trape- 
ius muſcle, conſidered with reſpect to its adheſions 
to the ſpine of the Omoplata, to the Acromion and 
the Clavicle; or conſidered with reſpect to the diffe- 
rent direction of its fibres, is to raiſe the ſhoulder, 
or rather to turn the top of the Omoplala, that is to 
. day, the, Acromion uppermoſt, and to hinder the 
depreſſion of it. But as this muſcle is too ſlender, 
and has too few. fibres to ſurmount or counterbal- 
lance certain reſiſtances, it is aſſiſted by the Serratus 
major. Jo this laſt is alſo aſcribed the uſe of bring- 
ing the Omoplata more or leſs forwards, and even in 
"certain caſes of hindering it from being puſhed. back- 


- 


wards. 
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As for the Rhomboides, conſidered with reſpect to 
its adheſions and ditection, it ſeems to draw the ſub- 
ſpinal portion of the Omoplata obliquely backwards 
and upwards, and conſequently to be the regulator 
of the Trapezius and Serratus major when they draw 
the Acromion upwards; for it brings the Omoplata 
into its natural poſition, when theſe muſcles ceaſe to 
act. The ſame may be ſaid of the muſcle commonly 
called the Elevator proprius omoplata, for it concurs { 
with the Rhomboides to bring back the Omoplaianto | 
its natural ſituation, by its adheſion to its ſuperior 
angle when theſe muſcles ceaſe to act. The Pefo- 
ralis minor alſo ſerves to bring the Omoplata to its | 
natural ſituation, by drawing down the Coracoide | 
Apophyſis to which it is fixed. | | 


Of | the Muſcles of the Arm. | 
he arm conſiſts of one bone, called the Humerus. | 
Its articulation with the Omoplata permits it to move | 

in all directions, that is to ſay, to be raiſed, de- 
preſſed, carried forwards and backwards, and to 
move round its axis, or its length, or in the manner 
of a pivot, but alſo in the manner of a ſling, that is 
to ſay, to perform the motion of Grrumduttion. 
Theſe different motions, which are ſo mucii the 
more free as the head of the humerus is not con- 
ſtrained by meeting with the bony edges of the ca- 
vity of the Omoplata, are performed by the action 
of ſeveral muſcles, which are generally -reckoned 
nine in number. | 1 1724 
The common opinion with reſpect to the uſe of 
theſe muſcles is, that the arm is raiſed by the Del- 
- toide and Supra: pinalis, depreſſed by the Dor ſalis 
major and the Rotundus major, to which ſome add the 
Sub ſcapularis, tho* generally the ule aſſigned to this 
muſoele is to bring the arm to the ribs, that it is car- 
ried forward hy the Pecteralis major and the Coraco- 


brachialis, and backwards by the Sabſpinalis and 
* Teres 


1 
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Teres ah in a word, that it performs rotatory 
motions round its axis or length, by the alternate 
motions of the ' Sub/capularis, the Rotundus major, 
and the Ro/undus minor; to which-we may add the 
Dor ſalis major and the Subſpinalis, aſcribing the ſemi- 
rotation inwards to the Dorſalis major, the Rotundus 
major, and the Subſcapularis, and the ſemi- rotation 
externally to the Sub/prnalis and the Rotundus minor, 
As for the ſling-like. motion, or the circumduction 
of the arm, it is thought to depend on the lucceſlive 
action of all its muſcles. | 

But if we carefully advert to the different adheſi 
ons of the muſcles of the arm, to their direction, 
and the changes which may happen in them accord- 
ing to different attitudes, and laſtly, ro what I have 
ſaid of the general co operation of muſcles, it muſt 
be granted that the particular functions of theſe 
muscles are not bounded to thoſe commonly aſcribed 
to them *. i. 

The deltoide has its fixed adheſions anteriorly at 
the middle and external parts of the clavicle, at the 
9 of the Acromion, and along the infe- 
rior lip of the ſpine of the Omoplata; and its mova- 
ble adheſion at the ſuperior and almoſt middle part 
of the Humerus, by a very ſtrong tendon. It allo 
Adheres to the exterior edge of the Humerus, at the 
prominent line or creſt which correſponds to its 
great tuberoſity. This muſcle paſſes over the arti- 
culation of the arm with the ſhoulder, without ad- 
0 to it. 

This muſcle is compoſed of eighteen or twenty 
{mall fimple muſcles, diſpoſed in contrary directi- 
ons to each other, and united by intermediate ten- 
dons. 

The Supra-ſpinalis has its fixed adheſions at the 
poſterior and middle parts of the 74% lere bind 


* Sce Mr. Winſlow” s Expol. Anatom. 
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emoplutæ, and its tendon, which is very ſtrong, 
2s under the Acromion, and terminates at the firſt 
of the ſmall ſurfaces obſervable in the great tubero- 
ſity of the humerus. ] 
The Dorſalis major has its fixed adheſions poſteri- 
orly by an aponeuroſis at the external lip of the creſt 
of the Os Ileum, at the ſuperior ſpines of the Os ſa- 
crum, at thoſe of the vertebræ of the loins, and of 
the ſix or ſeven inferior vertebrz of the back, and 
by fleſhy appendices to the anterior part of the four 
laſt falſe ribs. This muſcle, after having covered a 
great part of the back, paſſes over the inferior angle 
of the Omoplata, to which it generally adheres by 
a plan of fleſhy fibres; and its tendon which is flat, 
after a little circumvolution, terminates at the 
ſuperior and internal part of the Humerus, im- 
mediately at a prominent line which borders its ſinu- 
oſity, and which correſponds to the ſmall tuberoſity 
of this bone. N at 215 
The Rotundus or Teres major has its fixed adheſions 
in all the external ſurface of the inferior angle of the 
Omoplata, and running obliquely from belowupwards, 
reaches the ſuperior and internal part of the Humerus, 
where it terminates in the ſame place with the Dor- 
ſalis major, advancing a little lower. 3 
The tendons of theſe two muſcles are covered at 
the place of their adheſion to the Humerus, by a 
{mall tendinous expanſion, which ſeems to be fur- 
niſhed by the Subſcapularis, and terminates at the 
Humerus, a little below the adheſion of theſe muſ- 
cles. The tendons of theſe two muſcles are not 
confounded as at firſt they appearz we only ob- 
ſerve, after having removed the tendinous expan- 
ſion which covers them, and which ſecures them 
in the form of a ligamentary band, that theſe 


tendons communicate with each other by ſome col- 
lateral fibres. 
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The Pettoralis major has its fixed adheſions an- 
teriorly at the middle and internal parts of the 
clavicle all along the Sternum, and at the cartilages 
of all the true ribs, and terminates by a pretty ſtrong 
and flat tendon, at the fuperior and anterior part of 
the humerus, at the external edge of the ſinuoſity of 
this bone. | 
The fibres of the PeForalis major are fo diſpoſed 
at the place of its adheſion to the humerus, that thoſe 
which correſpond to the ſuperior part of that muſ- 
cle, terminate lower than the fibres of its inferior 
portion. 

From the inferior part of the pectoral there 
ariſes a. fleſhy appendix, which loſes itſelf in the 
aponeurofis of the obliquus major of the abdomen. 

The Coraco- brachialis has its fixed adheſion at the 
eoracoide apophyſis, and terminates internally at the 
ſuperior and almoſt middle part of the Humerw. 
This muſcle is perforated in the middle, for the paſ- 
ſage of a pretty conſiderable nerve. 

The Subſpinalis has its fixed adheſions almoſt in 
the whole Foſſe ſubſpinalis of the omoplata, and ter- 
minates at the ſecond ſmall ſurface of the great tube- 
roſity of the Humerus. 

The Rotundus or Teres minor has its fixed adheſions 
along the inferior rib of the omoplata, and terminates 
at the third ſmall ſurface of the great tuberoſity of the 
Humerus. Theſe two muſcles are partly covered by 
a ligamentary band or expanſion, which from the 
ſpine of the omoplata runs to its inferior rib. 

The Subſcapularis has its fixed adheſions in all the 
internal ſurface of the Omoplata, and terminates at 
the {mall tuberoſity of the Humerus. 


of 
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Of the Muſcles which move the fore Arm upon the Hu- 
merus, and particularly of thoſe which move the Ra- 
dius upon the Os Cubiti. 2 


The fore Arm performs four motions, ſince be- 
ſides flexion and extenſion, it has two particular 
motions called Pronation and Supination. In prona- 
tion the fore arm and hand are turned downwards 
or inwards, and in ſupination both are turned up- 
wards or outwards. In flexion and extenſion the 
two bones of the fore arm move upon the Humerus, 
and in pronation and ſupination, the radius has 
not only a motion on the Humerus, but alſo other 
2 which are particularly performed on the Os 

ili. | 
The flexion of the fore arm depends on the action 
of two muſcles, called the Biceps and the Brachialis 
internus, and the extenſion is performed by four 
muſcles, called the Longus, the Brevis, the Brachia- 
lis externus, and the Auconæus. 

The Biceps has its fixed adheſions by two ten- 
dons, call'd the beads of the biceps, and of which 
one comes from the extremity of the coracoide apo- 
phyſis being confounded with the ſuperior portion 
of the coraco- brachialis; and the other has its fixed 
adheſion immediately above the edge of the glenoide 
cavity of the Omoplata. This laſt paſſes into the 
ſinuoſity made in the upper part of the humerus, 
Each of theſe tendons correſponds to a fleſhy por- 
tion, and theſe two portions unite near the middle 
of the arm to form but one body of a muſcle, which 
deſcends along its anterior and ſomewhat internal 
part, and terminates at the bending of the elbow by 
a tendon and an aponeuroſis. The tendon adheres 
to the poſterior edge of the tuberoſity of the radius, 
which is covered with a ſmooth and poliſh'd car- 
tilage, and it is on account of this adheſion to the 
tuberoſity of the Radius, that the biceps concurs to 
| Me ſupina- 


- 
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ſupination, according to the remark of Mr. Winſlow, 
and even with more force than any of the muſcles 
commonly thought to be deſtin'd for that purpoſe, 
the tendon of this muſcle at that time ſlipping over 
a great portion of that eminence, as it were on a 
pully. 
As fqr the aponeuroſis of the biceps, it paſſes 
over the Rotundus pronator and the Radialis internus, 
where it ſeems to terminate ; but it is continued over 
all the muſcles of the internal and poſterior ſurface 
of the fore arm, and even appears to be united to 
that which covers the muſcles of its external ſur- 
face. The aponeuroſis of the Biceps is often in 
— danger of being pricked than its tendon, in 
eneſection. 

There have been ſubjects in which this muſcle 
has had a third head, which was fleſhy. It roſe 
anteriorly from almoſt the inferior part of the Hu- 
merus, and loſt itſelf in the body of that muſcle, near 
its end. 

The tendon of the Biceps which ariſes from the 
neck of the Omoplata, pierces the capſular ligament 
of the articulation, and afterwards flips over the 
head of the Humerus to reach its ſinuoſity, in which 
it is retained by a membranous ſheath, which ac- 
companies it to the fleſhy portion of that muſcle, 
where adhering to the tendon it ſtops up the canal, 
and by that means prevents the effuſion of the Ho- 
via. | 

The Brachialis internus has its fixed adheſions an- 
teriorly at the middle and inferior parts of the Hu- 
merus, advancing on both ſides to the angles or 
creſts which correſpond to each condyle, and it 
terminates at the ſuperior and internal part of the 
Cubitus. Several fibres of this muſcle terminate at 
the capſular ligament, which hinders this ligament 
from being pinched in the flexion of the fore arm by 
the approach of the bones. 


The 
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The Extenſar longus has its fixed adheſions at the 
inferior part of the neck of the Omoplata, afterwards 
deſcends along the poſterior part of the Humerus, 
where it is confounded with the Extenſor brevis which 
adheres all along the internal ſurface of this bone, 
and with the Brachialis externus which adheres all 
along its external ſurface. Theſe three muſcles uni- 
ted together are continued to the inferior part of the 
Humerus, adhering on each fide to the angles or 
creſts which correſpond to each Condyle, and termi- 
nate by a thick aponeurotic tendon at the Olecranon. 
Several fibres of this muſcle alſo adhere to the capſu- 
lar membrane. 

The fourth muſcle, called Anconevs, appears to 
be a continuation of the Brachial:s externus : it has 
its fixed adheſions at the external condyle of the 
Humerus, and terminates in the external ſurface of 
the Cubitus, advancing three fingers breadth below 
the Olecranium. | * 
Pronation depends on the action of two muſcles, 

called the Rotundus and the Quadratus; and Supina- 
tion is thought to be produced by the action of other 
two muſcles, called the Longus and the Brevis. | 

The Rotundus has its fixed adheſion at the in- 

ternal condyle of the Humerus, and terminates ante- 
riorly near the middle part of the Radius, running 
obliquely from above downwards. 
The Quadratus has its fixed adheſion at the infe- 
rior and internal part of the Cubitus, and terminates 
at the inferior and internal part of the Radius, ad- 
vancing to the edge of its anterior ſurface. | 
The Supinator longus has its fixed adheſions above 
the external condyle of the Humerus, immediately 
at the creſt or bony line which correſponds to that 
condyle. It deſcends along the anterior ſurface of 
the Radius, and terminates by a flat tendon at the 
inferior part of that bone, at the interior ſide of its 


anterior ſpine. 
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This muſcle ſeems to have a greater ſhare in 
the flexion of the fore arm, than in the motion 
4 Supination, according to the remark of Mr. Hei- 

„ 

The Supinator brevis has its fixed adheſions at the 
external condyle of the Humerus, and at the ſuperior 
external part of the Cubitus, and runs obliquely to 
the ſuperior and internal part of the Radius, where 
it terminates in embracing it to about four — — 
breadth below its articulation. To theſe muſcles 
= _ to add the Biceps, as I have before ob- 

rved. | 


Of the Muſcles which move the Carpus, or Wriſt, on 
the fore Arm. 

The Carpus can bend itſelf on the fore arm, ex- 
tend itſelf, move on both ſides, as well forwards as 
backwards, and perform the motion of Circum- 
duction. All theſe motions are performed by the 
action of five muſcles. Flexion is performed by the 
Cubitalis internus, the Radialis internus, and the Pal- 
maris. Extenſion by the Cubitalis externus, and the 
Radialis externus. Its lateral motions are made for- 
wards and backwards; the lateral motion forwards 
depends on the action of the Cubitalis internus, and 
the Radialis internus; and the motion backwards is 
performed by the Oubitalis externus, and the Radialis 
externts, As for the motion of Circumduction, it is 
to be attributed to the ſucceſſive action of all the 
muſcles of the wriſt. ; 

The Cubitalis internus has its fixed adheſions at the 
internal condyle of the Humerus, and at the ſuperior 
and middle part of the poſterior ſurface of the Cu- 
hitus, and terminates at that bone of the carpus which 
is out of the row. 


See Heiſter s compend. anatom. 1727. 
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The Radialis internus has its fixed adheſions at the 
internal condyle of the Humerus, confounds its 
fibres with thoſe of the Rotundus pronator, and de- 
ſcending obliquely towards the internal and anterior 
art of the fore arm, paſſes its tendon under a parti- 
cular annular ligament, and thro* the finuoſity of 
the bone of the carpus called Trapezius, to termi- 
nate at the ſuperior and internal part of that 
bone of the Metacarpus which ſupports the fore 
finger. £55 
The Palmaris has its fixed adheſion at the internal 
condyle. of the Humerus, and its tendon, which is 
ſlender and flat, deſcends along the internal part of 
the fore arm, paſſes over the internai common annu- 
lar ligament to which it adheres cloſely, and after- 
wards loſes itſelf in an aponeuroſis which covers al- 
moſt the whole palm of the hand. This Aponeurofis 
has laid a foundation for calling this muſcle Palmaris, 
becauſe people have imagined that it was formed by 
the ſpreading of the fibres of that tendon. 

There is another muſcle nearly of a ſquare figure, 
which alſo loſes itſelf in this aponeuroſis, and is called 
Palmaris brevis: it is a ſmall plan of fleſhy fibres, 
ſituated tranſverſly on that eminence of the hand 
which correſponds to the internal and ſuperior part 
of the melacarpal bone which ſupports the little fin- 
fer. adhering ſtrongly to the ſkin. This muſcle 
eems to have no connexion with the neighbourin 
bones, and it is ſaid to concur with the nne 
which 1 ſhall afterwards deſcribe in rendering the 
palm of the hand hollow, and enabling it to form 
what we call the Cup of Diogenes. 

The Palmaris longus is not found in all ſubjects; 
but it is otherwiſe with the Palmaris brevis and the 
Palmaris Aponeure/is, which are conſtantly found: 
this Aponeurofis covers a part of the palm of the hand, 
and after having furniſhed filaments to the portion 
of the ſkin which correſponds to it, terminates at 
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the internal and inferior part of the metacarpal bone 
by ſeveral fibres, which leave interſtices for the paſ- 
ſage of the flexor tendons of the fingers, and for the 
nerves and blood veſſels diſtributed to them. 

The Cubualis externus has its fixed adheſions at 
the external condyle of the Humerus, and almoſt at 
all the external ſurface of the Cubitus; and after 
having paſſed thro* the ſinuoſity of this bone, 
and thro* a particular annular ligament, it ter- 
minates at the ſuperior and external part of that 
bone of the Metacarpus which ſupports the little 
finger. * | 

The Radialis externus comprehends two muſcles, 
one of which is called Longus and the other Brevis; 
the Longus has its fixed adheſions a little above the 
external condyle of the Humerus, and the Brevis has 
its adheſions at the condyle itſelt. Theſe two muſ- 
cles lie on the external ſurface of the Radius, and 
the tendons by which they terminate paſs each under 

a. particular annular ligament, and reach to the me- 
tacarpal bones, namely, that of the Longus to the 
ſuperior external part of the bone which correſponds 
to the fore finger, and that of the Brevis to the ſu- 


perior external part of the bone which correſponds 
to the mid finger. 


O the common Muſcles of the Fingers. 

The fingers move in different manners, for be- 
ſides flexion and extenſion, they have the power 
of moving to each fide, and of performing the 
motions of Circumduction. The mulcles deſtin'd for 
all theſe motions have been divided into common and 
proper. | 

The common muſcles are thoſe which move the 
four laſt fingers, and the preper muſcles are thoſe 
which are only deſtin'd for the particular motions of 
certain fingers. Both of theſe alſo receive the names 
of Flexors, Extenſors, Alductors, and Adductors, ac- 
cording to their different functions. The 
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The muſcles called Sublimis and Profundus are the 
common flexors of the fingers, and they have but 
one common extenſor. The four Lumbricales, and 
the ſix Interoſſei, are deſtin'd for the motions of Aa- 
duction and Alduction. 

The Sublimis has its fixedadhe ſions in the internal 
condyle of the Humerus, in the ſuperior internal part 
of the Cubitus, and the Radius; it is afterwards di- 
vided into four portions, each of which furniſhes a 
pretty conſiderable tendon z theſe four tendons paſs 
under the internal common annular ligament, and 
terminate in the hand in the middle of the ſecond 
phalanx of the four laſt fingers. The tendons of 
this muſcle are a little flat, and even divided at their 
extremities for the paſſage of the tendons of the 
 ProfundusF.  _ | 

The Profundus has its fixed adheſions at the ſu- 
perior and middle parts of the Cubitus, as well in its 
internal as poſterior ſurface, and at the interofſeous 
ligament; it is afterwards divided into four por- 
tions, as well as the Sublimis, which produce as 
many tendons; theſe tendons ſlip behind thoſe of 
the Sublimis, paſs alſo under the internal common 
annular ligament, being lodged in a kind of pipe, 
formed in that part by the bones of the Carpus, and 
continuing their road to the hand and fingers, they 
terminate at the middle and internal part of the third 
phalanx of the four laſt fingers, after having paſſed 
thro* the fiſſures of the tendons of the Sublimis. 

The tendons of theſe two muſcles are incloſed in 
ſo many membranous ſheaths, which are common 
to them; theſe ſheaths begin at the common inter- 
nal annular ligament, continue to the hand, and 
along the fingers to their third phalanx, where they 
terminate with the tendons of the Profundus. In 
the whole extent of the two firſt phalanges of the 

* Or Perforatus. 

F Profundus or Perforans. 
four 
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four laſt fingers, except at the parts of their articu- 
lation, we find very ſtrong ligamentary bands which 
fortify theſe ſheaths; theſe bands are fixed to the 
lateral parts of thoſe phalanges, and if we open theſe 
ſheaths, beſides the Synovia which moiſtens their 
Internal ſurface, as well as the tendons which they 
include, we perceive ſmall ligamentary bridles 
which go from the firſt and ſecond phalanx, and 
loſe themſelves in the tendons of the Sublimis and 
Profundus, . 

The ſkin which covers the fingers is as it were 
glewed to the parts of the ſheath, which correſpond 
to the articulations of the ſecond phalanx with the 
fecond and third. 

All theſe remarks concerning the tendons of the 
Sublimis and the Profundus, are abſolutely neceſſary 
for the treatment of all the different ſpecies of the 
Panaris, and particularly of that in which the Humour 
has its ſeat in the ſheath of the tendons. | 

The extenſor muſcle of the four laſt fingers, com- 
monly called the Extenſor communis, has its fixed adhe- 
ſions at the external condyle of the Humerus, deſcend- 
ing along the external ſurface of the fore-arm, where 
it adheres to the interoſſeous ligament, and confounds 
moſt of its fibres with thoſe of the adjacent muſcles. 
It is afterwards divided into four portions, each of 
which furntſhes a tendon ; theſe — tendons pals 
under the external and common annular ligament, 
and continue over the hand and along the external 
ſurface of the phalanges of the fingers, advancing to 
the roots of the nails, where they terminate. Theſe 
rendons communicate with each other on the infe- 
rior part of the bones of the Metacarpus by tendi- 
nous bands, which run obliquely from one to an- 
other. | 

We obſerve that theſe tendons become larger and 
broader, in proportion as they approach to the fin- 
gers; and their fibres are even ſenſibly ſeparated * 
34 & ; If — 
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the parts of their articulations, — — at that of 
the firſt phalanx with the ſecond, where theſe fibres 
by their ſeparation leave a vacuity in form of a 
ſmall lozenge; and in this part we only diſcover 
ſome very fine tendinous fibres, which run tranſ- 
verſely from one ſide of the tendon to the other. 
The Lambricales or Vermiculares, are four fmall 
muſcles placed in the hollow of the hand, which riſe 
from the tendons of the Profundus under the internal 
and common annular ligament, and terminate each 
by à very ſhort tendon at the ſuperior and internal 
— of the firſt phalanx of the four laſt fingers, and 
y a longer tendon along the internal and anterior 
part of this firſt phalanx, confounding itſelf with 
the tendons of the Extenjor communis. | 
The interaſſecus muſcles poſſeſs the interſtices, 
which the bones of the Melacarpus leave between 
them: they are fix in number, and are diſtinguiſhed 
into internal and external, Mr. Winſlow, after Mr. 
Habicot, an ancient ſurgeon of Paris *, has obſerved, 
that the adheſions of * theſe muſcles are not ſuch as 
they are generally deſcribed. In a word, he -has 
obſerved, that of the three internal Interoſſei, the 
firſt or moſt anterior has its fixed adheſions internal- 
ly at the fuperior part of that bone of the Metacar- 
pus which ſupports the middle finger, and along the 
poſterior part of that which ſupports the fore finger, 
and terminates by a ſhort and pretty ſtrong tendon, 
at the poſterior and ſuperior part of the firſt phalanx 
of that finger. Terre | 
The ſecond of the internal Interoſſei has its fixed 
adheſions internally at the ſuperior part of that bone 
of the Melacarpus which ſupports the middle finger, 
and along the anterior part of that which ſupports 
the annular finger, and alſo terminates by a ſhort 


* See memoirs of the academy of ſciences, 1720. 
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tendon at the ſuperior and anterior part of the firſt 
phalanx of that finger. 1 Kr 
The third of the Interoſſei interni has its fixed ad- 

heſions internally at the ſuperior part of that bone of 
the Metacarpus which ſupports the annular finger, 
and along that which ſupports the little finger, and 
alſo terminates by a tendon at the ſuperior and an- 
terior part of the firſt phalanx of that finger. 

As for the external Interoſſei, the firſt or moſt 
anterior has its fixed adheſions externally at the ſu- 
perior part of that bone of the Metacarpus which 
ſupports the fore finger, and along that which 
ſupports the middle finger, and terminates at the 
ſuperior and anterior part of the firſt phalanx of that 
finger. e 

The ſecond has its fixed adheſions externally at 
the ſuperior part of that bone of the Metacarpus 
which ſupports the annular finger, and along that 
which ſupports the middle finger, and terminates at 
the poſterior and ſuperior part of the firſt phalanx of 
that finger. | | | 
Ihe third has its fixed adheſions externally at the 
ſuperior part of that bone of the Metacarpus which 
ſupports the little finger, and along that which 
ſupports the annular finger, and terminates at the 
poſterior and ſuperior part of the firſt phalanx of 
that finger. | | 

It is to be obſerved that all the interoſſeous muſ- 
cles, whether internal or external, beſides the ten- 
dons by which they terminate at the firſt phalanges, 
alſo furniſh aponeurotic expanſions which cover a 
portion of theſe phalanges, confounding themſelves 
with the Extenſor communts. DEL 
The Sublimis and Profundus bend the four laſt fin- 
gers; the Sublimis in particular bends the ſecond 
phalanx of theſe fingers, and at the ſame time carries 
the firſt along with it, and the Profundus particu- 
larly bends the chird. Theſe muſcles are alſo looked 
ob — 
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upon as auxiliaries to the Cubitalis and Radialis inter- 
nus, and as flexors of the wriſt. 

The Extenſor communis ſerves to extend the four 
laſt fingers, to keep them extended, and to moderate 
or counterbalance the action of the flexors. | 

The Interoſſei, both internal and external, by the 
aponeurotic expanſions which they furniſh to the 

xtenſor communis, ought to be looked on as auxili- 
aries of that muſcle, and by their particular adheſi- 
ons to certain fingers, they move them differently 
towards the ſides, Thus the firſt of the Iuteroſſei 
interni ſerves to perform the abduction of the fore 
finger, or to carry it to the middle finger, the ſecond 

erforms the adduction of the annular finger, and 
the third that of the little finger. Of the external 
Interoſſei, the firſt and ſecond alternately perform 
the adduction and abduction of the middle finger, 
and the third the abduction of the annular, that is to 
ſay, it carries it towards the little finger; and if the 
adheſions of theſe muſcles are changed in certain 
ſubjects, their uſes in ſuch caſes will correſpond to 
the particular diſpoſition of theſe adheſions. 

The Lumbrical or Vermicular muſcles, by the union 
of their tendons with thoſe of the Interoſſei, are 
the auxiliaries of theſe laſt, not only with re- 
ſpe& to the lateral motions of the four laſt fin- 
gers, but alſo with reſpect to their extenſion. Theſe 
muſcles are alſo the auxiliaries of the Subli- 
mis, in the flexion of the firſt phalanx of the 
fingers, 


Of the proper Muſcles of the Fingers. 

The proper muſcles of the fingers belong to the 
thumb, the fore finger, and the little finger. 

The thumb has the liberty of moving in as 
many directions as the other fingers, which it per- 
forms by the action of five muſcles, namely, one 
flexor, two extenſars, one adductor, called Thenar, 
and 
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and one abdufor, called Anti-thenar, to which ſome 
add a ſecond Alductor. 

The flexor of the thumb has its fixed adheſions 
at the ſuperior and internal part of the interoſſeous 
ligament, and along the internal ſurface of the Ra. 
dus; and after having paſſed under a particular an- 
nular ligament, covered by the annular internal 
and common ligament, reaches to the poſterior part 
of that finger, in order to terminate in the middle 
of its third phalanx. The tendon of this muſcle, 
from its paſſage under its particular annular ligament 
to its end, is included in a membranous ſheath which 
is not fortified by any ligamentary band, like that 
of the flexor tendons of the other fingers. 

The extenſor muſcles of the thumb are divided into 
the Longus and the Brevis; the Longus has its fixed 
adheſions externally almoſt at the ſuperior part of 
the Cubitus and at the interoſſeous ligament, runs 
obliquely towards the middle part of the Radius, to 
which it alſo adheres, and advances towards its an- 
terior and inferior part, where it paſſes under an an- 
nular and particular ligament, and furniſhes two 
tendons, one of which terminates at the ſuperior and 
anterjor part of the firſt phalanx of the thumb; and 
the other loſes itſelf at the ſuperior and anterior part 
of the ſecond, 

The Extenſor brevis has its fixed adheſions exter- 
nally at the Cubitus and interofſeous ligament, im- 
mediately below the Extenſor longus, runs obliquely 
towards the inferior and external part of the Radius, 
where is paſſes under a particular annular ligament, 
and advances over the anterior part of the thumb, to 
terminate at its third phalanx, 

The thenar muſcle has its fixed adheſions at the 
internal common annular ligament, and at that 
bone of the Carpus which ſupports the thumb ; it 
afterwards adheres all along the poſterior and inter- 
nal part of the firſt phalanx of that finger, and ad- 
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vances to the ſuperior and internal part of the ſe- 
cond, where it terminates. This muſcle is ſeparated 
in its length into two portions, which have almoſt 
the ſame adheſions, and which in acting ſeparate the 
thumb from the other fingers. 

The Anti-thenar is a flat muſcle, nearly of a trian- 
gular figure, which has its fixed adheſions at its 
broadeſt portion internally at that bone of the Meta- 
carpus which ſupports the fore finger and middle 
finger, even advances to the bones of the ſecond 
row of the Carpus which correſpond to it, after- 
wards goes to the poſterior and external part of the 
thumb, to terminate by its narroweſt portion at the 
inferior part of its firſt phalanx, and at the ſuperior 
of the ſecond by a pretty ſtrong tendon. Mr, Min- 
ſlow calls this muſcle Meſo-thenar, and ſays, that its 
uſe is to bring the firſt phalanx of the thumb near 
to the hollow of the hand, which it does more or 
leſs obliquely according as it acts alone or with the 
large portion of the Thenar. He gives the name of 
Anti-thenar or Demi-interoſſeous of the thumb, to a 
muſcle ſituated betwixt the firſt phalanx of that fin- 
ger and the firſt bone of the metacarpus, and which 
has its fixed adheſions at the anterior and inferior 
part of this bone of the Metacarpus, appears even 
to advance to the internal and ſuperior part of the 
firſt phalanx of the fore finger, and terminates ex- 
ternally almoſt all along the firſt phalanx of the 
thumb, This author ſays, that the uſe of this 
muſcle is to bring the thumb near to the fore finger. 
Hitherto moſt people have confounded this muſcle 
with the adductor of the fore finger, which I ſhall 
afterwards deſcribe. 

The fore finger has three particular muſcles, 
namely, one Ex!enſor, one Adduttor, and one Ab- 
duffor : the Extenſor, called Indicator, has its fixed 
adheſions externally at the middle and almoſt infe- 
rior part of the Cubitus and at the interoffeous 
| 1 ligament, 
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ligament, paſſes afterwards under the external and 
common annular ligament, and reaches the fore 
5 * to join the tendon of the Extenſor communis, 

and accompany it all along that finger to the root of 


fin 
The Muſculus Abdufor has its fixed adheſions at 
the top of the external lateral part of the firſt phalanx 
of the thumb, at that bone of the Carpus which ſup- 
2 it, and all along the anterior part of the firſt 

ne of the Metacarpus, and terminates at the ſu- 

jor and anterior part of the firſt phalanx of 
the fore finger. This muſcle ſeparates the fore 
finger from the others, and brings it nearer: to the 
thumb. 5 

The muſcle which brings the fore finger to the 
three others by ſeparating it from the thumb, is the 
firſt of the internal Interdſei, which I have ſaid is its 
Abauttor. | e 

The little finger has three proper muſcles, name- 
ly, one Extenſor, one Abdufor, and one Alduclor. 
The extenſor has its fixed adheſions at the external 
condyle of the Humerus, and at the interoſſeous liga- 
ments.. It deſcends along the fore arm, confound- 
ing its fibres with thoſe of the Extenſor communis, 
and afterwards produces a pretty ſlender tendon, 
which paſſes under an annular and particular liga- 
ment, and terminates externally all along the pha- 
langes of this finger, advancing to the root of 
the nail, and uniting with the tendon of the Ex- 
tenſor communis, which terminates at the ſame fin- 
er. . | & 

? The adductor muſcle is the laſt of the Interoſſei 
interni, which in acting brings the thumb nearer to 
the other fingers. ar % HH 

As for the abductor muſcle, called Hypothenar, it 
has its fixed adheſions a little poſteriorly at the an- 
nular, internal and common ligament, and at the 
bone of the Corpus called Pififorme, and terminates 
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at the poſterior and ſuperior part of the firſt pha- 
lanx of the little finger. There is a ſecond muſcle_ 
which ſome confound with the Hypatbenar, and 
which has no adheſion to the little finger: it has its 
fixed adheſions at the cuneiform bone of the Carpus, 
and at the adjacent portion of the annular, internal, 
and common ligament. Thence its fibres run more 
or leſs obliquely towards the internal and ſomewhat 
poſterior part of the laſt bone of the. Metacarpus, 
where this muſcle terminates. Mr. J/irſlow calls it 
Metacarpal, and ſays, that its uſe is to turn the 
fourth bone oi the Metacarpus towards the thumb, 
and by this means to render the palm of the hand 
hollow, which is called making the Cup of Diogenes, 
This muſcle is partly covered by the Hypothenar, 


Of the Muſcles of the Thigh, 


The inferior extremity comprehends the Thigh, 
the Leg, and the Foot. The Thigh moves in diffe- 
rent directions, for beſides its power of moving for- 
wards, backwards, inwards and outwards, that is 
to ſay, of flexion, extenſion, addudtion and abduttion, 
it can alſo move round its own axis or length, mak- 
ing ſmall Semi-rotatory motions, both internally and 
externally: laſtly, it can turn in the manner of a 
Sling, or make the motion of CircumdutFion. Theſe 
different motions are performed by the action of ſix- 
teen muſcles. Moſt anatomiſts not adverting to the 
ſemi-rotations of the thigh, are content to diſtribute 
the muſcles of this part according to the five princi- 
motions which they have diſcovered in it; they 
ave ſaid, that flexion depends upon three muſcles, 
called Pſoas, the 1liacus, and the PeZinzus; that 
extenſion is performed alſo by three muſcles, called 
Glutzi, diſtinguiſhed into great, middle and little Ab- 
duction by the three Triceps; and they have attributed 
Abduction to the Quadri-gemini, that is to ſay, to 
the Pyriformis, the Geminus ſupericr, the Geminus in- 
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ferior, and the Quadratus; and they have made the 
motion of circumduction to depend on the two Mauſ- 
culi obturatores, counting the Faſcia lata among the 
muſcles of the leg. But the moſt common opinion 
concerning the uſe of theſe muſcles, and which even 
appears founded on a perfect knowledge of the ad- 
heſions and direction of theſe organs is that which 
makes the flexion of the thigh to depend on the 
action of the P/oas, the Iliacus and Pectinæus; and 
the Extenfion on the action of the Gluteus major, only 
attributing its Abduction to the Faſcia media and 
Faſcia minor, and its Abduction to the Muſculi trici- 
pites. As for its demirotatory motions, the Demi- 
rotation outwards is aſcribed to the Quadrigemini, to 
which we add the two Obturatores as their auxiliaries; 
and the Demirotation inwards is attributed to the 
Gluteus majcr. And laſtly, *tis thought that the 
motion of Circumduction of the thigh, depends on 
the ſucceſſive action of all its muſcles, | 

Mr. Vinſiom thinks that the Media and Minor 
Faſcia do not ſerve to the Abduftion of the thigh, 
except when a perſon ſtands, and that they perform 
the Demirotation outwards when a perſon is fitting; 
which is the contrary with reſpect to the Quadrige- 
mini and Obturatores, which he imagines perform 
the Aduction of the thigh when it is bent, and its 
Semi-rotation outwards when it 1s extended, 

We may eaſily comprehend the different func- 
tions of theſe muſcles, when having well examined 
their adheſions and direction, we reflect on the 
changes which may happen to them in different 
attitudes. 2 

The Pſoas has its fixed adheſions anteriorly at the 
lateral part of the body of the laſt vertebra of the 
back, and of the four ſuperior of the loins, and at 
the tranſverſe apophyſes of theſe ſame vertebræ. 
It afterwards advances over the Os Ileum to the fide 
of the iliac muſcle, and its tendon joins to * 
AP y this 
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this muſcle, to terminate together at the Trochanzer 
minor. This muſcle is ſometimes accompanied with 
another pretty like it, but ſmaller. This is called 
the P/oas minor, which I have before deſcribed. 

The Ilia cus has its fixed adheſions at the internal 
ſurface of the Os Ileum, advancing to its creſt and 
anterior ſpines, and even to the Os ſacrum; its ten- 
don, which is conſiderable, unites with that of the 
Pſoas, and both terminate at the Trochanter minor. 
This muſcle alſo adheres by many, fleſhy fibres to 
the parts adjacent to this eminence. 

The Pectinæus has its fixzd adheſions at the 
ſuperior part of the Pubis, near its joining with 
the Os Ileum, and terminates a little above the Tro- 
chanter minor. | 

The Gluteus major has its fixed adheſions ſome- 
what poſteriorly in the external ſurface of the Os 
Ileum, at the lateral part of the Os ſacrum and Coccys. 
It alſo adheres in all the extent of two ſtrong liga- 
ments, which from the Os ſacrum come to the 
Spine and the tuberoſity of the Iſchium. This muſ- 
cle then paiſes over the Trochanter major, and termi- 
nates four fingers breadth below at the poſterior part 
of the Femur. 

The Gluteus medius has its fixed adheſions in the 
internal ſurface of the Os ileum, from its anterior and 
ſuperior ſpine to the iſchiadic groove, below the 
Gluteus major, and terminates by a ſhort and thick 
tendon at the ſuperior and external. part of the Tro- 
chanter major. 

The Gluteus minor has its fixed adheſions at the 
middle and inferior parts of the Os ileum, and at the 
portion of the orbicular ligament of the Femar which 
correſponds to it, and terminates by a ſtrong tendon 
at the anterior part of the ſuperior edge of the Tro- 
chanter major. 

The Triceps is ſo called becauſe it has three heads, 
which are generally called three muſcles, each of 
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which is called Triceps, and which are difingithe 

into ſuperior, middle and inferior. 
The Triceps ſuperior has its fixed adheſions by a 
ſtrong tendon at the anterior and ſuperior part of 
the Pubis, joining its ſymphyſis, and running o- 
bliquely to the internal part of the Femur, terminates 
by its fleſhy portion at the middle and poſterior part 
of that bone. 

The Triceps Media has its fixed adheſions at the 
anterior part of the Pubs, immediately below the 
Triceps ſuperior, and alſo terminates at the poſterior 
part of the Femur above the Triceps ſuperior. 

The Triceps inferior has its fixed adheſions anteri- 
orly at all the branch of the Hſcbium, and at a por- 
tion of its tuberoſity, and terminates poſteriorly at 
the oſſeous line of the Femur from the Trochanter 
minor to the internal Condyle, at which it terminates 
by a pretty ſtrong tendon. 

The Pyriformis or Pyramidalis, has its fixed adhe- 
ſions at the lateral internal part of the Os ſacrum, 
near its Joining with the Os ileum, and paſſing under 
the Iſchiadic Groove to which it alſo adheres, it ter- 
minates at the internal lip of the ſuperior edge of 
the Trochanter major. 

The Geminus ſuperior has its fixed adheſions ex- 
ternally at the ſpine of the Iſcbium, and termi- 
nates at the ſuperior and internal part of the To- 
chanter major. 

The Geminus inferior has its fixed adbefions at — 
poſterior edge of the tuberoſity of the Iſcbium, and 
alſo terminates at the ſuperior and internal 
the Trochanter major. Theſe two muſcles alſo 10 
here in their road to ſome parts of the Iſchium, and 
of the orbicular ligament of the Femur which corre- 
ſponds to them, being united to each other as it 
were by a particular membrane which forms a 
ſheath, in which the tendon of the Obturator interns 
is lodged. | 
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The Obturator internus has its fixed adheſions in- 
ternally at the membrane which cloſes up the Foramen 
ovale, and almoſt at all the circumference of that 

hole, advancing to the ſpine of the Iſchium; and its 
tendon paſſes thro' a Sinuoity formed between the 
ſpine and the tuberoſity, over which ſinuoſity it, 
forms a flexure, and afterwards running from behind 
forwards, terminates at the ſuperior. and internal 
part of the Trochanter major. The tendon of this 
muſcle, from its paſſage thro* the ſinuoſity to its 
inſertion, is included in the ſheath formed by the 
membrane which unites the Gemini. 

The Quadratus has its fixed adheſions at the late- 
ral external part of the tuberoſity of the 1/chium, 
and terminates. poſteriorly between the two Trochan- 
ters, advancing a little towards the external ſurface 
of the Femur. —_ aK n 

The Obturator externus has its fixed adheſions at 
the external ſurface of the membrane which ſhuts up 
the Foramen ovale, and at the circumference of that 
hole. Its tendon paſſes thro' the ſinuoſity formed 
externally. above the tuberoſity of the 1/chium, and 
running a little from above downwards, and from 
within outwards, paſſes behind the neck of the Fe- 
mur, in order to terminate at the ſuperior part of 
the cavity of the Trochanter major. n 

The muſcle commonly called Faſcia lata has its 
fixed adheſions anteriorly at the external lip of the 
creſt of the Os ileum, by a beginning partly fleſhy 
and partly aponeurotic. The fleſhy. body of this 
muſcle, which is not much more than five fingers 
breadth in length, and about two or three in breadth, 
being lodged: between the two laminæ of an aponeu- 
roſis, in which this muſcle loſes itſelf by, a great 
number of very ſhort tendinous fibres. Tis the 
great extent of this aponeuroſis which has laid a 
foundation for calling this muſcle the Faſcia Lata, tho? 
this name ſeems rather to belong to the aponeuroſis 
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than to the muſcle itſelf. This aponeuroſis is fixed 
anteriorly to the external lip of the creſt of the Os 
ileum, from its anterior and ſuperior ſpine to about 
the middle of this creſt; it adheres afterwards to the 
Trochanter major, and poſteriorly near the middle 
of the Femur to the ſuperior part of the Fibula, con- 
tinues all along the Tibia adhering to its creſt, and 
at laſt terminates in the inferior part of the Fibula. 
in this paſſage the aponeuroſis covers the muſcles 
which correſpond to it, namely, a great portion of 
the Gluteus medius and major, and all the muſcles 
which lie along the thigh, principally thoſe of its 
lateral external part, and thoſe which lie anteriorly 
along the leg, between the Tibia and Fibula. This 
aponeuroſis receives a great number of fibres from 
the muſcles which it covers, but eſpecially from the 
major and medius Gluteus, and from the ſhort head 
of the biceps muſcle of the leg, from thoſe called 
Fibulares, from the Tibialis anterior, and from the 
Extenſor longus of the toes, with which muſcles this 
aponcuroſis is as it were confounded. 

Tis proper to obſerve, that with reſpect to moſt 
of theſe muſcles, this aponeuroſis furniſhes them 
with partitions which ſeparate them from each other. 
The ſame thing is obſerved with reſpect to the 
aponeuroſis which covers the muſcles of the fore 
arm, and -principally thoſe which he externally be- 
tween 1ts two bones. | 

This is an obſervation which young ſurgeons 
onght to make, and which ought to induce them 
not to fpare theſe aponeuroſes when they ought to 
be cut, as in deep abſceſſes, gun-ſhot wounds, &c. 
for they ought in all ſuch caſes, not only to cut theſe 
aponeuroſes according to their length, bur alſo cut 
them croſswiſe, and even carry their tncifions to 
theſe partitions which penetrate the interſtices of the 
muſeles, and that more or leſs, according to the 


circumſtances of the difeafe. What I have ſaid 0 
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the aponeuroſes of the muſcles of the extremities, 
ought to be applied to thoſe of the reſt of the body, 
which ought not to be ſpared in caſes where there 
is a neceſſity of cutting them. 


Of the Muſcles of the Lg. 
The leg which, as I have ſaid in the oſteology, 
is compoſed of the Tibia and Fibula. It performs 
its motions by the articulation of the Tibia with the 
Femur. Theſe motions are not confined to flexion 
and extenſion, ſince the leg when halt bent can alſa 
perform ſmall rotations internally and externally, 
All theſe motions are performed by the action of ten 
muſcles, four of which ſerve jor extenſion, and fix 
for flexion: the extenſor muſcles are the Gracilis an- 
terior, the Vaſtus internus, the Vaſtus externus, and the 
Cruralis; the flexors are the Biceps, the Semi-nervoſus, 
the Semi-membraneſus, the Gracilis internus, the Sar- 
torius, and the Peplitens. | 
The Gracilis anterior has its fixed adheſions at the 
Os ileum by a tendon with two branches, one long 
and one ſhort: this laſt ariſes from its anterior and 
inferior ſpine, and the long, which is a little incur- 
vated, comes from the inferior and external part of 
this bone, immediately above the edge of the coty- 
loige cavity, and is about two fingers breadth in 
extent. This tendon loſes itſelf in the body of the 
muſcle which deſcends anteriorly along the thigh, 
and when it reaches its inferior part, it communi- 
cates with the Muſculus Cruralis and the two Vaſti; 
and all theſe terminate at the Rotula and Tibia, as I 
ſhall afterwards ſhew. | 
The Vaſtus internus has its fixed adheſions along 
the internal ſurface of the Femur from the Trochanter 
minor, above which it advances, very near to the 
internal Condyle, This muſcle is joined in all its 
length with the Triceps inferior by an Aponeuraſis, 
8 1-4; 4 . which 
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which is perforated in its inferior part for the paſſage 
of the crural artery and vein. 

The Vaſtns externus has its fixed adheſions along 
the external ſurface of the Femur, from the great 
Trochan'er to very near the external condyle. 

1 he Curalis has its fixed adheſions all along the 
anterior ſurface of the Femur, and when it reaches 
the inſcrior part of that bone, it is loſt by ſeveral 
aponeurotic fibres in the poſterior part of the tendon 
of the Gracilis anterior, which terminates at the 
whole ſuperior part of the Rotula. Some fibres of 
this tendon are ſeparated from the reſt to cover the 
external ſurface of the Rotula, to which they adhere 
ſo cloſely that they ſeem to ſerve as a Perioſteum to 
it, and at laſt loſe themſelves in the ligament which 
Joins it to the 77. As for the two Yaſli, they 
furniſh in their inferior part a great number of 
aponeurotic fibres, which unite Jaterally with the 
tendon of the Gracilis anterior, and continuing their 
road, adhere alſo to the lateral parts of the KRotula, 
ad vancing even to its ligament, and at laſt terminates 
at thoſe portions of the Tibia which correſpond to 
them. 

Tis to be obſerved, that the Cruralis furniſhes 
ſome fibres which adhere to the capſular membrane 
of the articulation common to the KRotula, the Ee. 
mur, and the Tibia. The principal uſe of theſe 
fibres is to hinder this membrane from being pinch'd 
in the motions of the articulation. The ſame is to 
be ſaid of the fibres of the Subſpinalis, the Supra- 
ſpinalis, the Retundus minor, and the Sub-/capularis 
muſcles of the arm, which adhere to the capſulary 
membrane of the articulation, and of the fibres of 
the extenſor muſcles of the fore arm, c. 

The Biceps is compoſed of two portions or heads 
of unequal length; the longeſt has its fixed ad heſi- 
ons poſteriorly at the tuberoſity of the 1/chivm, and 
the ſhorteſt at the external ſide of the offeous line of 
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the Femur, four fingers breadth, or thereabout, 
above its condyles. This laſt alſo adheres to the 
aponeuroſis of the Faſcia lata, which in that part 
forms as it were a partition between the Biceps and 
the Vaſtus externus, Theſe two portions reunite after- 
wards to form but one body of a mulcle, from 
which there ariſes a tendon, which terminates at the 
ſuperior and external part of the /ibula. 

I he Sartorius has its fixed adheſions by a very 
ſhort tendon, at the anterior and ſuperior ſpine of 
the Os ileum; it afterwards advances obliquely on 
the fore part of the thigh, to reach the interior part 
of the knee, whence it runs to the internal ſurface of 
the Tibia where it terminates, advancing to its creſt, 
a little below its tuberoſity. The body of this muſ- 
cle is included in a kind of ſheath formed by the 
expanſion of the Faſcia lata, and its inferior tendon 
alſo appears to be as it were bridled by an aponeu- 
rotic ſheath, which keeps it ſecure in its oblique 
courſe. 

The Gracilis internus has its fixed adheſions at 
the edge of the inferior branch of the Os pubis near 
its Symphy/is, and deſcends along the internal part of 
the thigh. Its tendon runs obliquely to the internal 
ſurface of the Tibia, where it terminates in advancing 
to its creſt, immediately below the tendon of the 
Sartorius. 

The Semi-nervoſus has its fixed adheſions at the 
tuberoſity of the Iſchium, and confounds its fibres 
with the long head of the Biceps for about three fin- 
gers breadth; it afterwards runs along the poſterior 
part of the thigh, and towards the internal part of 
the knee, above which it forms a round and ſlender 
tendon, which advances in growing broader towards 
the upper part of the internal ſurtace of the Tib7a, 
at which part it terminates in continuing to its creſt, 
about an inch and an half below its tuberoſity, and 
immediately under the tendon of the Gracilis inter- 

3 nus. 
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nus. The tendons of theſe three muſcles unite with 
each other at the Tib/a, where they form a common 
aponcuroſis, which runs obliquely over the internal 
ſurface of this bone to about three or four fingers 
breadth below its tuberoſity. 

*Tis to be obſerved in the amputation of the leg, 
not to cut the aponeurotic expanſions either of the 
flexor or extenſor muſcles, which may be avoided 
by performing this operation four fingers breadth 
at leaſt below the tuberoſity of the Tib:z2. The 
ſtump which remains, will by this means have a 
tullicient length to find a ſolid ſupport on the wooden 
leg, and by this precaution we will avoid an artery“ 
which runs obliquely into the thickneſs of the T:bia 
ta be diſtributed to the marrow, and of which the 
Hemorrhage might have incommoded the ſurgeon 
who ſnhould happen to be unacquainted with the par- 
ticular road of this veſſel, 

The Semi-membrenoſus has its fixed adheſions at 
the tuberoſity of the Iſchium by an aponeurotic ten- 
don, it deſcends poſteriorly along the thigh, and ter- 
minates at the poſterior and inferior part of the top 
of the 713. 

The Peoplitens has its fixed adheſions by a very 
ſhort tendon at the exterior edge of the external 
condyle, and running obliquely from above down- 
wards, and from without inwards, terminates at 
the poſterior and fuperior part of the Tib/a. This 
muſcle in its paſſage adheres to the capſular mem- 
brane of the articulation. *Tis to the alternate 
action of the Biceps and Poplitæus that we ought to 
aſcribe the ſmall rotations which the leg makes when 
half bent, namely, the rotation outwards to the 


* Tis pitty that Mr. CH/ lden, and other writers of anatomy 
and ſurgery, never mentioned this artery in all their works; if 
they had, it might have made us ſurgeons of more eſleem. 
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biceps muſcle, and that which the leg makes in- 
wardly to the Popliters, 

It is to be obſerved, that the functions of the 
muſcles of the leg are not confined to the ſimple 
motions commonly aſſigned to them, which we will 
eaſily comprehend, it after having well examined 
their direction, and the particular diſpoſition of their 
adheſions, we recollect what kas been ſaid in gene- 
ral of the action of thoſe muſcles which only adhere 
to the bones. The Gracilis anterior, for example, 
on account of its adheſion to the Os ileum, ſeems 
capable of bending the thigh independently of its 
uſe for the extenſion of the leg. The Sartorius, be- 
ſides the flexion of the leg in which it has a ſhare, 
ſerves alſo to the demi-rotation of the thigh out- 
wards, whether it is extended or bent. When it 

rforms this demi-rotation while the leg is bent, it 
makes this leg croſs the other, as is obſervable in 
the ſituation of taylors when at work: and 'tis from 
this circumſtance, that this muſcle has received the 
name of Sartorius, 


Of the Muſcles of the Foot. 


The foot is joined to the leg by means of the 
Aſtragalus, whole articulation with the Tibia only 
permits to the foot H:xiom and Extenſion, its lateral 
morions being performed on the articulation of the 
Aſtragalus with the ſcaphoide bone, and on that of 
the Culcancu with the Cuboide, as J have elſewhere 
obſerved. We reckon eight muſcles for the per- 
formance of theſe motions, namely, two for Hexion 
and fix for Ele ſion: the flexzr muſcles are the Ti- 
bialis auterior and the Fibularis brevis; the Extenſors 
are the two Gemini, the Saris, the Plantaris, the 
Tibialis poſterior, and th. Longus fibularis, As for 
the lateral motions of the foot, that is to ſay, its 
Aiduttion and Abd:1ion, it is thoughr that they de- 


pend principally on the alternate action of the Tibi -” 
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lis poſterior and the Fibularis longus; and we aſcribe 
the Aaduction to the Tibialis poſterior, and Aduction 
to the Fibularis longus. 

The Tibialis anterior has its fixed adheſions at the 
ſuperior and middle parts of the external ſurface of 
the Tibia, in advancing to its creſt, at the interoſſe- 
ous ligament, and at the internal ſurface of the 
aponeuroſis which covers this muſcle. Its tendon 
paſſes under a particular annular ligament, and ter- 
minates at the internal ſurface of the firſt cuneiform 
bone, and at the poſterior part of the firſt bone of 
the Melatarſus. 

The Peronæus brevis or anterior has its fixed adhe- 
ſions anteriorly at the middle and inferior parts of the 
Fibula, and alſo at the internal ſurface of the aponeu- 
roſis which covers this muſcle : its tendon paſſes be- 
hind the Malleolus externus, a-croſs an annular liga- 
ment which is common to it with the Peroneus ma- 
jor, and terminates at the tuberoſity of the fifth 
bone of the Metatarſus. 

The two Gemini, called alſo Gaſtrocnemij, have 
their fixed adheſions poſteriorly at the Femur imme- 
diately above its condyles, and form about the mid- 
dle of the leg a common aponeurotic tendon, which 
unites with that of the Muſculus Solaris, as I ſhall 
afterwards ſhew. 

The Solaris has its fixed adheſions poſteriorly 
at the ſuperior and almoſt middle part of the 
Tibia and Fibula, and terminates by a very ſtrong 
and pretty broad tendon, which 1s cloſely united 
with the common tendon of the Gemini, to form in 
conjunction the tendon of Achilles or cord of Hipps- 
crates, which adheres to the poſterior part of the 
Calcaneum. 

The Plantaris is a muſcle whoſe fleſhy body is 
little more than two inches long, and one broad: it 
has its fixed adheſions at the external condyle of the 
emur, and its tendon, which is flat and very 72 
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der, ſlips between the two Gemini and the Solaris, 
and joins the internal edge of the tendon of Achilles 
as far as its inferior part, where it is confounded 
with that tendon, and terminates poſteriorly at the 
Calcaneum. The Plantaris has no diſtinct commu- 
nication with the aponeuroſis which covers the ſole 
of the foot. 

Tho? the tendon of Achilles is very ſtrong, yet it 
is'often broken, without any hurt in the ſkin, by 
violent extenſions of the foot, as in leaping, danc- 
ing, and other exerciſes of a ſimilar nature“. The 
lame thing happens to the tendon of the Cracilis an- 
terior a little above the Rotula, and to the ſtron 
tendon which fixes the Rotula to the Tibia, — 
that by violent efforts, during which theſe parts 
have ſuffered extreme tenſions. It may even be 
ſaid, that tranſverſe fractures of the Rotula are often 

roduced by the ſame cauſe. Mr. Petit ſays, he 

as ſeen many Rotulas thus bruiſed by falſe fleps and 
efforts, without the knees being ſtruck by any body 
whatever. Mr. BoudonÞ aſſures me, that he has 
ſeveral times ſeen the Rotula broken by a ſimilar 
cauſe, and Mr. Ruy/cb$ alſo ſays that he has ſeen 
the ſame. 

The Tibialis poſterior has its fixed adheſions at 
the ſuperior and middle parts of the Tibia and 
Fibula, Its tendon paſſes behind the Malleolus 
internus, a-croſs a particular annular ligament, and 
terminates at the inferior part of the Scaphoide. 

The Peronæus longus or poſterior has its fixed ad- 
heſions at the ſuperior and middle parts of the Fi- 
bula. Its tendon paſſes behind the Malleolus exter- 
nus, by an annular ligament which is common to it 


* See Pare. lib. 10. cap. 42, and Petit in his traite des mala- 
dies des 0s, 1736. 

+ Surgeon major of the Hotel Dieu of Paris. 

$ Ruy/ch's obſ. med, chirurg. 1691. 
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with the Peronœus brevis, and reaches to the ſinuo- 
ſity of the Cuboide, to terminate poſteriorly at the 
* and external part of the firlt bone of the Me- 
tatarſus and of the Os Cuneiforme majus. 


Of the common Muſcles of the Toes. 


The toes can move in as many directions as the 
fingers. The muſcles which perform thele different 
motions have alſo been diſtinguiſhed into common 
and proper, both of which have alſo been called 
Flexors, Extenſors, Adduftors and Abductors, accord- 
ing to their different functions. 

We generally reckon two common Flexcrs, one 
ſhort and one long, two Extenſors, allo diſtin- 
guiſhed into long and ſhort; and we look upon 
the Lumbricales and Interoſſei inferiores, as the Ad- 
dutiors of the toes, and the Interofſet ſuperiores as 
their Abdufors. | 

Before we can diſcover the firſt of the common 
Fiexors, called the Brevis, we muſt remove a very 
{ſtrong aponeuroſis under which it is conceeled ; it is 
called the Aponcuroſis plantaris, and is cloſely adhe- 
rent to the inferior part of the tuberoſity of the Ca/- 
caneum, continues afterwards along the middle of 
the ſole of the foot, furniſhing fibres to its lateral 
par:sas well as to the ſkinand Flexor brevis, with which 
it appears to confound itſelf at its beginning, and 
terminates at laſt by four portions at the anterior 
and inferior parts of the tour laſt bones of the Meta- 
tar ſus : theſe portions are perforated for the paſſage 
of the flexor tendons of the toes. 

The Flexor brevis has its fixed adhefions at the 
anterior and inferior part of the tuberoſity of the 
Calcaneum, and runs forward, dividing itſelf into 
tour fleſhy portions, each of which furniſhes a ten- 
don, which terminates at the inferior and middle 


parts of the ſecond phalanx of the four laſt toes. 
Theſe 
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Theſe tendons arc perforated, as well as thoſe of the 
ſublimis of the hand. 

The FHlexor longus has its fixed adheſions poſteri- 
orly almoſt all along the Tia. Its tendon paſſes 
behind the Maalleolus internus by a particular annular 
ligament, and reaches the ſole of the foot, where it 
joins a fleſhy maſs which comes from the middle 
and inferior part of the Calcaneum, and which is 
looked upon as a ſecond portion of this muſcle. 
This ſame muſcle terminates afterwards by four 
tendons at the third phalanx of the four laſt toes. 
Theſe tendons pals thro? the fiſſures of the tendons 
of the Þlexor brevis, and are included in a ſheath, 
which is common to them, and which is diſpoſed 
almoſt in the ſame manner with that which in- 
cludes the tendons of the Sub/imis and Profundus in 
the hand. 

The Extenſer longus has its fixed adheſions anteri- 
orly at the interoſſeous ligament, and all along the 
internal ſurface of the Fibula; it allo adheres to the 
Tibia by its ſuperior part. This muſcle paſſes under 
the external and common annular ligament, where 
it produces five tendons, four of which loſe them- 
ſelves along the ſuperior part of the four laſt toes, 
and the fifth terminates at the poſterior and ſuperior 
part of the laſt bone of the Metatarſus. 

Some anatomiſts make a particular muſcle of 
the fleſhy portion which correſponds to this laſt ten- 
don; they reckon it among the flexors of the foot, 
and call it Peroagus minor, on account of its adheſion 
to the Perongum. 

The Extenſor brevis has its fixed adheſions at the 
anterior and ſuperior part of the Calcaneun, and di- 
vides itſelf into four ficſhy portions, which produce 
as many tendons, which run obliquely from without 
inwards to the phalanges, namely, the firſt to the 
firſt of the great toe, and the three others unite with 


thoſe of the Ex:en/;7 longus, to run along the _ 
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langes of the three following toes. The tendons of 
the Brevis paſs under the tendons of the Extenſer 
longus, which they croſs in ſome meaſure, 

The Lumbrical:s or Vermiculares are four in num- 
ber, ariſe from the tendons of the Flexor longus, and 
terminate by as many ſmall tendons at the firſt Pha- 
langes of the four laſt toes, almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner as in the hand. 

The Interaſſei are generally no more than ſeven 
in number, namely four ſuperior and three inferior: 
the firſt of the ſuperior has its fixed adheſions along 
the internal ſurface of that bone of the Metatarſus 
which ſupports the ſecond toe, and terminates 

a ſlender tendon at the interior fide of the 
_ Phalanx of this toe, to bring it near to the 
rſt. 

The three others adhere by many fleſhy fibres to 
the internal ſurfaces of the three laſt bones of the 
Metatarſus, and by ſome to the external ſurfaces of 
the ſecond, third and fourth ; and they alſo termi- 
nate by ſlender tendons at the external ſide of the 
firſt Phalanx of the ſecond, third and fourth toe, to 
ſeparate them from the firſt. 

The firſt of the Interoſſei inferiores has its fixed 
adheſions along the internal and inferior part of the 
third bone of the Mzatarſus, and terminates at the 
interior ſide of the firſt phalanx of the third toe, to 
bring it towards the firſt, 

The ſecond correſponds to the fourth bone of the 
Metatarſus. It has its fixed adheſions along the in- 
ternal and inferior part of this bone, and at the ad- 
jacent ligaments, and terminates at the interior fide 
of the firſt phalanx of the fourth toe, to bring it to- 
wards the firſt. 

The third has its fix'd adheſions along the inter- 
nal and inferior part of the fifth bone of the Meta- 
tarſus, and terminates in the interior fide of the firſt 
phalanx of the laſt toe to carry it towards the _ 
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This laſt Interoſſeus has moſt of its fibres confound- 
ed with thoſe of the muſcle of the ſmall toe call'd 
Hypothenar. 

From what I have ſaid it is evident, that of the 
four ſuperior interoſſeous muſcles, the firſt is the 
Adductor of the ſecond toe, and that the ſecond, 
third and fourth are the Abdu#fors of the ſecond, 
third and fourth toes; and that of the three inferior 
Interoſſei, the firſt is the Adadufor of the third toe, 
the ſecond the Addufor of the fourth, and the third 
the Addufor of the little toe. 


Of the proper Muſcles of the Toes, 


There are none of the toes, except the great and 
the little, which have proper mulcles. 

The great toe has five proper muſcles, one Flexor, 
one Exienſor, one Addufor called Thenar, and two 
Abduflors, namely, the Anti-thenar and the Qua- 
dratus. 

The Flexor has its fixed adheſions poſteriorly at 
the middle and inferior parts of the Fibula; its ten- 
don runs obliquely under the Malleclus internus, in 
order to reach a canal which is at the upper part of 
the internal ſurface of the Calcanzum, where this ten- 
don paſſes thro? a particular annular ligament, and 
continuing its road under the ſole of the foot, it joins 
the Flexor longus communis of the toes; and after hav- 
ing communicated with that muſcle, it terminates 
at the inferior part of the laſt phalanx of the great 
toe. The tendon of this muſcle is included in a 
membranous ſheath, as well as the flexors of the 
other toes. 

The Extenfor has its fixed adheſions at the middle 
and inferior parts of the Fibula, at the interoſſeous 
ligament; its teadon paſſes under the common an- 
nular ligament, flips into a membranous ſheath, 


which accompanies it to the baſe of the firſt Fee 
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of the great toe, where it adheres, and continues to 
the root of the nail. | 

The Thenar has its fixed adheſions at the internal 
part of the Calcanerm, to that of the Scaphorde, and 
of the Cunciforme majus, and alſo at the internal and 
inferior part of the firſt bone of the Metatarſus, and 
terminates at the poſterior and internal part of the 
firft phalanx of the great toe. This muſcle may be 
diſtinguiſhed into three portions, 

The Anti-thenar has its fixed adheſions at the 
poſterior and inferior parts of the ſecond, third 
and fourth bones of the Melatarſus, and of the 
adjacent ligaments, and terminates at the poſte- 
rior and external part of the firſt phalanx of the 
great toe, and at the moſt contiguous ſe/amoide 
bone. 

The Quadratus, by ſome called Tanſverſalis on 
account of its ſituation, is laid tranſverſly along the 
anterior and inferior part of the four laſt bones of the 
Metalarſus, in the part where they are articulated 
with the toes; and it has its fixed adheſions at the 
ligaments which join theſe bones together, by three 
beginnings or very flender fleſhy portions, of diffe- 
rent bulks, and it terminates at the poſterior and ex- 
ternal part of the firſt phalanx of the great toe, con- 
founding itſelf with the Anti-thenar, 

Along the ſole of the foot externally we diſcover 
a fleſhy maſs, of which we generally make but one 
muſcle called 7ypctherer, which is looked upon as 
the Abductor of the little toe, However, if we 
examine it careſully, we find that it makes three 
muſcles, which Mr. 1/f:w calls Metatarſian, Para- 
thenar major, and Parathenar minor. The Mzetet::- 
fian has its fixed adheſions along the inferior part of 
the Calcancum, running a little to the external part 
of the ſole of the foot, where it terminates by a 
ſtrong tendon at the poſterior and external part of 


the laſt bone of the Mctatarius, The adheſion of 
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this muſcle to the Calcancum is above that of the 
Flexor brevis communis of the toes, and it is almoſt 
wholly covered by an aponeuroſis, whoſe fibres re- 
unite to form the tendon of this muſcle. 

The Para-thenar major has its fixed adheſions 
along the inferior and external part of the Calca- 
neum, from its tuberoſity to its anterior part, be- 
ing confounded with the Mzatarfian, and it after- 
wards lips under the firſt bone of the Mz/atar/us, to 
terminate by a pretty ſtrong tendon at the poſterior 
and external part of the firſt phalanx of the little 


The Para-thenar minor has its fixed adheſions 
along the inferior and ſomewhat external part of 
the laſt bone of the Metatarſus, and terminates 
by a pretty ſtrong tendon at the inferior and ſome- 
what external part of the firſt phalanx of the little 
toe. 
The Metatar/ian runs along the fifth bone of the 
Metatarſis to the ſole of the foot, alſo carries along 
with it the fourth, which is cloſely united to it, 
and thus ſhriveling up the ſole of the foot, renders 
it more arched. The Tranſverſalis ſeems to help the 
Metatarfian in this contraction of the foot, as well as 
the Anti-!benar. 

The Para-thenar major ſerves particularly to ſepa- 
rate the ſmall toe from the four others, and the Pa- 
ra-theuar minor ſerves to bend the firſt phalanx of this 
toe, Theſe muſcles alſo ſerve to arch the ſole of 
the foot, which is very neceſſary when we intend 
to climb up any ſteep place, by fixing our feet ſe- 
curely. 


The End ef th: Myology. 
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Of SPLANCHNOLOGY, 


CHRAF 
Of the general Coverings of the human Body. 


FO dN the general diviſion which I have 
P made of the human body into the trunk, 
-u; and the branches or extremities, I have 
79S ſaid that the trunk comprehended three 
_ cavities or venters, diſtinguiſhed into 
ſuperior, middle and inferior; the firſt is the head, 
the ſecond the breaſt, and the third which is Jarger 
than the other two taken ſeparately, 1s called the 
Abdomen, or lower belly. Anatomiſts have 
given the name of Viſcera to the organs included in 
the breaſt and abdomen, and tho* they have not 
given the ſame name to thoſe contained in the head, 
yet they do not fail to deſcribe them when they treat 
of the viſcera, ſo that they comprehend the whole 
under this part of anatomy called Splanchnology, I 
ſhall conform myſelf to this uſage, but before I ex- 
O 3 amine 
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amine the internal parts, order requires that I ſhou!d 
treat of thoſe which cover the whole body, and 
which are for that reaſon called its univerſal tegu- 
ments, or general coverings. 

Of theſe the ancients have reckoned five, namely, 
the Epidermis or ſcarf ſkin, the Dormis or true 
ſkin, the Panniculus Carnoſus, the Panniculus Adi- 
poſus or the fat, and the common membrane of the 
muſcles. . | 7 

The moderns reduce theſe five teguments to two, 
which are the ſkin and the fat. 


AIRTICHLE-I 
Of the Skin. 


HE ſkin is a kind of very thick membrane, 
which covers all the parts of the body. Its 
thickneſs however varies, being thicker in the head 
and back than in the face, Fc. It is not of a tex- 
ture equally compact, for it is more lax in the hairy 
part of the head than in the back, where it is more 
Compact. 

The moderns have diſcovered, that the ſkin is 
principally compoſed of four parts. 

The firſt or innermoſt is properly called the ſkin. 
It is compoſed of a ſurprizing texture of tendinous 
and nervous fibres, interſperſed with a great num- 
ber of veſſels, moſt of which are lymphatic. This 

exture yields in all direftions, as is obſervable 
in fulneſs, Sc. and again recovers its primitive 
ſtate. 

The ſecond part of the ikin is called the papillary 
ſubſtance, and is compoſed of ſeveral eminences of dii- 
icrent figures, principally formed by the extremities 
or the nerves diſtributed tothe ſkin. Theſe eminences 
are commonly called the Papillz of the ſkin, and 
arc caſily diſcovered about the fingers, the palms a 
che 
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the hands, and the ſoles of the feet, after the Epider- 
mis is removed. 

The third part of the ſkin is by Malpigbi called 
the mucous or reticular ſubſtance; it is ſo cloſely 
adherent to the Epidermis, that theſe two parts 
may be looked upon as one, the mucous ſubſtance 
ſeeming to be but the interior part of the Epi- 
dermis, which may be calied the ſurface of 
that ſubſtance indurated, and as it were become 
callous. 

The tourth, or outermoſt part of the ſkin, which 
on account of its ſituation is called Epidermis, is a 
tranſparent membrane, and more or leſs ſlender, 
there being ſome parts where it is pretty thick, as 
in the palms of the hands and ſoles of the feet, eſ- 
pecially in thoſe who go bare-foot, or work at hard 
employments. No fibre ſeems to enter the compo- 
ſition of the Epidermis, and the fineſt injections 
have not hitherto diſcovered any veſlels in it. The 
different impreſſions made on this membrane excite 
no ſenſation. | 

The whole ſkin is perforated with a ſurprizing 
number of ſmall holes, called Peres. It has alſo 
apertures known to every body, I mean thole of the 
eyes, the mouth, the noſe, the anus, Cc. 

In theſe large apertures of the ſkin we obſerve, 
that it does not terminate at the edge or circumte- 
rence of moſt of theſ: openings. The ſkin is re- 
flected to the inſide of the cavities whoſe entrance it 
has formed, and unites with the membrane which 
lines them, as 1s obſervable in the noſtrils and exter- 
nal duct of the ear, where the ſkin runs to line the 
ſides of that duct as far as the tympanum, and the 
Epidermis in this part advances over this membrane 
to cover it, lo that it there forms a Kind of an end of 
a bag, and the ſkin only forms a kind of duct 
perforated in its extremity, as I ſhall afterwards 
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In the ſurface of the ſkin we obſerve a great 
number of lines, more or leſs d. according to 

the parts where they are. Theſe are eſpecially 
obſervable in the palm of the hand, where they 
are conſiderable; but a greater number of them 
is obſervable in all the extent of the hand, and it 
is principally of theſe that I intend to ſpeak. 

The lines obſervable at the internal and inferior 
part of each finger are often turned into ſpirals, and 
the uſe of all theſe furrows is to cover the pores 
which are found in them. 

Beſides theſe we obſerve certain foldings, which 
are formed by the whole ſkin, and we diſtinguiſh 
theſe into two ſorts. 

The firſt are thoſe formed by the adheſion of the 
fleſhy and tendinous fibres of certain muicles to the 
texture of the ſkin itſelf; ſuch are the wrinkles of the 
forehead and eyelids, &c. 

The ſecond are thoſe formed by ſome liga— 
mentary or tendinous fibres, which fix the ſkin 
to the adjacent parts; ſuch are the foldings ob- 
ſervable at the different joinings of the fingers, 
Sc. a | 

In the internal ſurſace of the ſkin, and principally 
of that which covers the face and armpits, we ob- 
ſerve ſeveral ſmall granulations, commonly called 
cutaneous glands, and whoſe exterior ducts pierce 
the ſkin at the ſides of the Papillæ, or in the Papillæ 
themſelves, according to the obſervations of Mr. 
FWinficey. Theſe glands are diſtinguiſhed into two 
claſſes. Steno and Malpigbi have called ſome of 
them miliary, and looked upon them as the ſources 
of the ſweat. Mr. Valſalva and Mr. Morgegni have 
called the others ſebacious, becauſe they ſeparate an 
unctuous matter, more or leſs thick. Theſe are 
principally diſcovered in the ſkin which covers 
the cranium, behind the ears, in the eyelids, the 
point of the noſe, Sc. whence in ſome people 
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we eaſily expreſs this matter in the form of ſmall 
worms. This in general is called the filth of the 
ſkin. 

As for the pores of the ſkin, there are two ſortsof 
them; ſome are more or leſs perceptible, ſuch as 
the orifices of the cutaneous glands, and principally 
thoſe of the ſebacious kind, and thoſe which afford 
a paſſage for the hair; the others are imperceptible 
by the naked eye, and can only be diſcovered by a 
microſcope. Theſe laſt afford a paſſage for the 
matter of inſenſible tranſpiration, that is, to a fine 
exhalation, or a kind of very ſubtile ſmoak, which 
generally eſcapes very imperceptibly thro' the ſmall 
pores of the ſkin. This is called cutaneous tranſpira- 
tion, to diſtinguiſh it from that called pulmonary, or 
from the lungs, which I ſhall afterwards conſider. 
This inſenſible evacuation is made ſimply and 
without any artifice thro* the ſkin, almoſt in the 
ſame manner as we ſee the ſmoak riſing from 
the intrails of a new killed animal. It is a particular 
and continual diſcharge of the ſeroſity of the blood, 
thro* the capillary veſſels of the ſkin. 

This cutaneous exhalation is rendered ſufficiently 
ſenſible, when we apply the ends of the fingers or 
the palm of the hand to a looking glaſs, or any 
other well poliſhed body, which are by this means 
forthwith tarniſhed, and as it were covered with a 
condens'd vapour. 

The evacuation made thro? the ſmall pores of the 
ſkin, and that which continually eſcapes from the 
lungs, however inſenſible they may appear, are yet 
ſo conſiderable that they greatiy ſurpaſs thoſe made 
by other outlets, according to the obſervations of 
SanForius, a celebrated Italian phyſician; he affirms, 
that having weighed himſelf with all the circum- 
ſtances which could make the evacuation vary, he 
found that more is diſſipated in twenty-four hours by 
inſenſible tranſpiration, than the quantity of grols 
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excrements diſcharged in fifteen days. This how- 
ever ought not to be underitood in ſo general a 
manner but that there are exceptions to it, for tran- 
ſpiration is different according to the age and ſex of 
people, the heat or coldneis of the air, and it is 
much more copious in hot than in cold climates, 
and in young perſons than in thoſe advanced in 
years. 

It is ſufficiently obvious, that health is never 
more perfect than when tranſpiration is freely car- 
ried on, and that this evacuation can neither be ſup- 
preſſed nor conſiderably diminiſhed without pro- 
ducing a proportionable alteration in health, for the 
parts which ought to eſcape by tranſpiration remain- 
ing in the blood, muſt neceſſarily change its lauda- 
ble diſpoſition. 

The different effects of mercurial frictions, and 
the application of medicines to the ſkin, have laid a 
foundation for believing that beſides theſe different 
pores, there are alſo others which afford an entrance 
to the particles ſeparated from theſe medicines; and 
it 15 at preſent believed, that theſe laſt apertures cor- 
reſpond to as many capillary veins. 

Various uſes are aſſigned to the ſkin. 

1/}. When conſidered as a membrane, it ſerves as 
a covering to all the parts of the body. 

2d. It is looked upon as the particular organ of 
touch, on account of the different nervous Papillæ 
which enter its compoſition. ' It is by their means 
we diſtinguiſh the different tactile qualities of bodies, 
namely, their hardneſs, ſoftneſs, ſmoothneſs or 
roughneſs. | 

As for the Epidermis, it is to be looked upon as 
very neceſſary to regulate the impreſſions Which 
the Papillæ receive from tactile bodies, and which 
without its aſſiſtance would prove painful. 
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- The membrane is alſo thought proper to re- 
late the evacuations made thro' the pores of the 
in. 

The colour of the ſkin is not the ſame in the na- 
tives of different countries; it is white in England, 
France, &c. tawny in Spain, olive coloured in 
Egypt, and black among the Mrs, &c. Several 
anatomiſts have thought that the colour of the ſkin 
depended on that of the Epidermis, but exact ſcru- 
tineers evince that the Epidermis varies but little in 
theſe different nations, retaining almoſt in all of 
them its whitiſh colour; I ſay, almoſt in all of 
them, for we obſerve that in the Moors this mem- 
brane 1s not ſo white as that of the Europeans, but of 
a tawny colour, reſembling that of burnt horn. 
*Tis not the colour of the Epidermis which abſo- 
lutely determines that of the ſkin, but rather that of 
the Corpus Mucoſum ſituated below it, as the moſt 
exact obſervations evince; and if it is true, that the 
colour of the ſkin depends principally on that of the 
reticular body, it muſt be alſo granted that the Epi- 
dermis which covers it immediately, renders the 
colour more or leſs delicate according as it is thicker 
or thinner *. 
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There are hairs on all the parts of the ſkin, ex- 
cept the palms of the hands and the ſoles of the 
feet. Thoſe which in man cover the chin, and in 
both ſexes the armpits and the external parts of 
generation, only appear about the age of puberty, 
that is to ſay, about fourteen years of age. All 
the reſt of the hairs accompany birth, and have 
different names, according to the parts where they 
are, as thoſe of the head, eyebrows, Oc. 


* Sce the hiſtory of the academy of ſciences, 1702, and a 
phyſical explication of the colour of negroes in memoirs of Tre- 


youx, June 1738. | 
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When that part of the hair which is without the 
ſkin is examined with a microſcope, it is found tranſ- 
parent, and diverſified with ſmall nodes. Bidloo, 
profeſſor of anatomy at Loden, ſays, that branches 
or ramifications are generally obſerved in it. As for 
the root of the hair, or that part which is within the 
ſkin, ſome think that it is hollow or vaſcular, almoſt 
like the roots of quills. The deceas'd Mr. Chirac, 
firſt phyſician to the king of France, who narrowly 
confidered this ſubject, and even wrote a treatiſe on 
it, ſays, he obſerved that the body of a hair of the 
head is only compoſed of an aſſemblage of filaments, 
which have their roots implanted in a common cap- 
ſula, which is common ta all theſe filaments, and ar 
the ſame time particular to each hair. In man this 
capſula is included partly in the ſubſtance of the fat, 
and partly in the thickneſs of the ſkin, and it ap- 
pears to be compoſed of two membranes, the exter- 
nal of which is as it were tendinous, and the internal 
olandular In this are included the roots of the 
hair, which are continually moiſtened with a liquor 
filtrated into the capſula itſelf, and this liquor is 
probably the matter employed for the nutrition and 
growth of the hair. 


Of the Nails. 


Every one knows that the nails are thoſe bodies 
generally tranſparent, of a pretty firm conſiſtence, 
and of an oval figure, found at the extremities of 
the fingers and toes. In them we diſtinguiſh two 
parts, which are called the root and the extremity. 
Their ſubſtance reſembles that of horn, being like 
it formed of ſeveral laminz applied over each other, 
and cloſely united; theſe laminæ are not equally 
long, and are ſo arranged that the external are the 
longeſt, and the internal the ſhorteſt. 

Some authors think that the laminæ winch com- 
pole the nails are compoſed of the nervous papille 
2 05 
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of the ſkin, which are lengthened and indurated 
in proportion as they approach the extremity of the 
nail. 

The principal uſes of the nails are, I, to guard 
the extremities of the fingers againſt the impreſſions 
of hard bodies; and, 24, to lay hold of and ſecure 
ſuch bodies as would otherwiſe eſcape them, on ac- 
count of their ſmallneſs. 

The nails of the toes have this in common with 
thoſe of the fingers, that they guard them againſt 
the impreſſion of hard bodies; and according to 
ſome, their uſe is alſo to ſtrengthen and ſecure the 
feet in walking. 


ARTICLE I. 
0 Of the Fat. 


HE fat is the ſecond general covering, of the 
body: its thickneſs is not the ſame in all 
pg and even varies in different parts of the 
ame perſon. There is generally a great deal of it 
in the face, cheeks, breaſt, abdomen and buttocks, 
in the ſoles of the feet, and generally in the inter- 
ſtices of the muſcles ; it alſo penetrates the cavity of 
the abdomen, in order to cover the meſentery, kid- 
neys, &c. The parts where little of it is generally 
found, are the external part of the cranium, the 
noſe, the external parts of the ears, the ſcrotum, 
Sc. And the parts where none of it is found, are 
the navel, the eyebrows, c. 

The moderns have diſcovered that the fat is prin- 
cipally formed of many ſmall membranous cells, 
ſupported by a membrane which is common to 
them, and which is called Adipoſe. Theſe Cel- 
lules are full of an oleous juice, which paſting into 
the blood thro? particular ducts, which Malpight 
calls adipoſe veſſels, ſerves to diminiſh its acrimony. 
'Tis allo thought that this oleous juice ſerves as 
nouriſh- 


10 Of the Coverings peculiar 
nouriſhment in long faſtings; and laſtly, that it 
keeps the different muſcles of the body in that 
ſtate of flexibility which is neceſſary to aſſiſt the 
frequent motions which they ought to perform. 
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Of the Coverings peculiar to the lawer Belly, and of 
the Epiploon. | 81 


N the demonſtration of the viſcera or internal 

organs, we generally begin with an examination 
of thoſe included in the lower belly, I ſhall follow 
the ſame order in the deſcription I am to give of 
them. | 0 
In the lower belly we are to conſider its regions 
and its parts; its regions are divided into anterior 
and poſterior; this laſt is diſtinguiſhed into ſuperior, 
which we call the Loins, and inferior, which com- 
prehends the Buttocks. 

The anterior region is called the Abdomen, and 
is divided into three other regions, called the Epi; 
gaſiric, Umbilical and Hypogaſtric: each of theſe 
regions is divided into three parts, one middle and 
two lateral, The middle part of the epigaſtric re- 
gion is called Epigaſtrium, and the lateral parts [1y- 
pochondria. The middle part of the umbilical regi- 
on 1s called the navel, and the lateral parts are by 
many called the lumbar regions. 

The: Hypogaſtric region is divided into ſuperior 
and inferior. The middle of the ſuperior Hypo- 
gaſtric region retains the name of Hypogaſtrium, and 
the lateral parts are called the % or Þlanks: the 
middle of the inferior hypogaſtric region is called 
the Pubis, and the lateral parts the Groius. 
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The epigaſtric region extends from the xy- 
_ cartilage, to rwo fingers breadth above the 
navel. 

The umbilical region begins at the end of the 
Epigaſtric, and terminates two fingers breadth be- 
low the navel. 

The ſuperior hypogaſtric region begins at the 
end of the Umbilical, and terminates at the Pubis. 

As an acquaintance with theſe different regions 
would be abſolutely uſeleſs, if we did not join to 
them thole of the organs which correſpond to them, 
I ſhall enumerate theſe organs, after having de- 
{cribed the parts which compoſe the ſides of the 
lower belly, called containing parts, which are 
ſo called to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe in- 
cluded in this cavity, which are called contained 

arts, 

: We generally divide the containing parts of the 
lower belly into common and proper; the, common 
are only the general coverings of the body, that is to 
ſay, the ſkin and the fat; the proper are of different 
natures, ſome bony, ſome fleſhy, and ſome mem- 
branous. In a word, we obſerve that the fuperior 
ſide of the lower belly is compoſed of a muſcular 
partition called the diaphragm, and that its poſte- 
rior ſide is compoſed of the vertebræ of the loins, of 
the Os Sacrum, the Coccyx, and ſome adjacent 
muſcles. The ſuperior ſides of this cavity are 
common to it with the inferior ſides of the breaſt, 
and are formed of the falſe ribs, 'and ſome mulcles 
ſubſervient to the breaſt, the arms, and lower belly. 
The inferior ſides are formed by the Offa innominata, 
eovered both in their external and internal ſurfaces 
by muſcles belonging to the thigh. The lateral and 
middle parts of this cavity and all its anterior fide, 
from the xiphoide cartilage to the Pubis, are com- 
poſed of muſcles called Abdominal. The whole is 
internally lined with a membrane called the Perito- 

neum, 
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neum, and covered externally by the fat and ſkin, 
I ſhall only here deſcribe the muſcles of the abdo- 
men and the peritoneum, having already men- 
tioned the other parts which compoſe the ſides of 
the lower belly: we muſt however except the dia- 
hragm, of which I ſhall treat when 1 deſcribe the 
a 
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HE muſcles of the abdomen, otherwiſe call'd 
1 epigaſtric, are generally ten in number, five 
on each fide. They have received different names, 
either from the direction of the fibres which com- 
poſe them, or from their figure. Thoſe which re- 
ceive their names from the direction of their fibres 
are eight in number, four on each ſide, namely, the 
two oblique, the tranfverſe, and the rectus. There 
are only two which derive their names from their 
figures, and theſe are the pyramidals. Theſe ten 
muſcles are ſeparated from each other, that is to 
day, thoſe on the right from thoſe on the left fide by 
a kind of: tendinous band called the Linea alba or 
white line, which extends from the xiphoide carti- 
lage to the ſymphyſis of the Os Pubis. It ſeems to 
be formed by the interweaving of the aponeurotic 
fibres of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles. 
Tis - obſervable, that the linea alba is much 
broader above the navel than below, and that it 
diminiſhes in proportion as it approaches the ſym- 
phyſis of the 2 Hubi s. The Linca alba is perforated 
at the navel, and this aperture is called the umbilical 
ring. which affords-a paſſage for the umbilical cord 
in the Fetus. 1-46 1. 
The firſt of the abdominal muſcles is called Ob li- 
guus deſcendens, Obliquus major. or Obliquus externus. 
This muſcle is broad, ſlender, fleſhy enn, 
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and aponeurotie at its anterior and inferior part. It 
is by its aponeuroſis that it loſes itſelf in the Linea 
oh, its fleſhy portion adhering above along the ex- 

rnal and inferior lip of the two laſt true ribs; and 
pretty often of the three laſt, and of all the falſe, by. 
as many- fleſhy and angular appendices commonly 
called digitations, the three or four uppermoſt of. 
which join ſimilar appendices belonging to an adja- 
cent muſcle called Denticulatus major, and the 
inferior correſpond to a ſpecies of particular 1 
dices, formed by another adjacent muſcle called the 
Dorſalis major. 3 hid 1 

This muſcle afterwards deſcends to the loins with- 
out having any connexion with the vertebræ, and 
then adheres to the external lip of the creſt of the 
Os Ileum, from about its middle to its anterior and 
ſuperior ſpine, whence this muſcle runs obliquely to 
the Pubi by a broad and ſtrong aponeuroſis, where 
it terminates in dividing itſelf into two tendinous 
bands, commonly called pillars, the foremoſt or ſupe- 
rior of which paſſing before the ſymphyſis of the ofs 
Pubis, terminates at the anterior part of that of thoſe 
two bones which is on the oppoſite fide, croſſing 
the ſimilar pillar of the other Obliguus major. The 
ſecond, called the poſterior or inferior pillar, termi- 
nates at the ſuperior part of the Os Pubis on the 
ſame ſide, flipping behind the anterior - pillar. 

The ſpace left between theſe two pillars is com- 
monly called the ring of the Ma/culus obliquus externus. 
Its figure is oval, and it is generally about two fin- 
gers breadth in length, and about one and an half in 
breadth, It is alſo fortified in its ſuperior part by 
ſome aponeurotic fibres of an adjacent muſcle called 
Faſcia lata, to which the Obliquus major joins, from 
the anterior and ſuperior ſpine of the Os Ileum to 
near the Pubis, as well as to the O#liquais internus and 
the Trau ſverſalis, which in this place appear as it 
were confounded with each other, theſe muſcles in 
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all their courſe having no adheſion to the adjacent 
bone. oY $8:36133 elo as eve 
The ring of the Obliquus externus affords a paſ- 
ſage to the ſpermatic eord in men, and to the hga- 
mentum rotundum of the uterus in women. In wo- 
men this ring is ſmaller, and even a little lower than 
in men. a | ben 
The proper membrane of the Obliquus externus 
is continued over its ring, which it covers, and 
even advances over the parts which paſs thro” this 
rture. 3248. a f ; 

But beſides the parts which I have faid paſs thro 

the rings, it happens pretty often that other parts 
flip into them, ſuch as the inteſtines, epiploon, c. 
a portion of the bladder has been even found to ſlip 
into them. The- tumor which one or another of 
theſe parts forms in the groin is called an !gua/ 
Hernia, which is more frequent in men than in 
women. . 
The union of the oblique with the tranſverſe 
muſcles in their inferior part forms a kind of ten- 
dinous cord, which ſome celebrated anatomiſts look 
upon as a particular ligament, and call it the 
ligament of Fallopius or of Poupart. In one part 
it adheres to the anterior and ſuperior ſpine of the 
Os Jleum, and in another to the Pubis. 

Under this tendinous cord paſs the inferior ex- 
tremity of the iliac muſcle, the tendon of the P/oas, 
the flexors of the thigh, as alſo the crural veſſels, 
both artery, 'vein and nerve, with the fat and mem- 
branes which accompany them. The ſpace which 
affords a paſſage for all theſe parts is commonly 
called the arch of the muſcles of the lower belly, 
and thro” it ſometimes falls a portion of the in- 
teſtine or epiploon, which at the top of the 
thigh forms a hernia called crural, which 15 
very common among women, but rare among 


men. . 6 * 
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The ſecond oblique muſcle; or the internal, is 
called OWliquus minor or deſcendens; at the top it 
adheres to the edge of tlie falſe ribs and of the two 
laſt true ribs, and advances to the Xiphoide carti- 
and below it adheres to the creſt of the Os 
Team; as far as its anterior and ſuperior ſpine, be- 
tween its two lips, ad vancing a little more poſteri- 
orly than the Obliquus ex er mis: it afterwards adheres 
to tlie ſuperior part of the Os Pubis, and terminates 
in the Linea alba by an aponeuroſis, which is divided 
into two laminæ or ſmall leaves, one anterior and 
another poſterior. Theſe two laminæ embrace 
the Muſculus rectus, and form à particular ſheath 
for it, which is fortified before by its union with the 
aponeuroſis of the Opliquus externus, and behind with 
that of the Muſculus tranſverſalis. F 
The Muſculus trunſverſalis at its upper part ad- 
heres to the edge of the falſe ribs, of the two laſt 
true ribs, and to the Xiphoide cartilage; and at its 
inferior part to the internal lip of a great portion of 
the creſt of the Os Mum, and to the ſuperior part of 
the Os Pubis. It is fixed poſteriorly by a pretty 
ſtrong aponeuroſis, not only to the tranfverſe apo- 
phyſes of the three firſt vertebræ of the loins, bar 
alſo to the ſpines of theſe ſame vertebræ. The por- 
tion of the Muſtulus obliquus internus which corre- 
ſponds to this aponeùroſis, is ſo united to it that it 
eemsto be confounded with it. Laſtly, this muſ- 
cle terminates in the Linea alba by a broad aponeu- 
roſis, which is cloſely united with the poſterior 
lamina of that of the Obliquus internus. 215 
Theſe two muſcles in their inferior part leave 
no aperture for the paſſage of the ſpermatic cord in 
men, or of the Ligamentum rotundum uteri in women; 
for we obſerve, that both paſs under the laſt fibres 
of theſe two muſcles. 1 
The Muſculus refns at its upper part adheres to 
the inferior and external part of the Scernum, to the 
P 2 Xiphoide 
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Xiphoide cartilage, to the three laſt true ribs, and to 
the firſt of the falſe, by as many fleſhy appendices; 
and below, to the ſuperior part of the Os Pulis by a 
flat tendon, In that part of the Refus which runs 
from the Xiphoide cartilage to the navel, we are to 
conſider three kinds of tendons, which unequally 
croſs the anterior part of this muſcle, and divide it 
into four portions- We ſometimes find ſome of 
theſe tendons which penetrate the whole thickneſs 
of this muſcle; theſe are generally called the tendi- 
nous interſections of the Muſculus rectus, or its enerva- 
tions, to which the ſheath of this muſcle is ſtrongly 
Aperent. e 0} bo wn AY, of 
In the poſterior part of this muſcle we diſcover 
ſeveral veſſels diſtributed, the principal of which 
are its arteries and veins. The artery diſtributed to 
its ſuperior part is a continuation of that which is 
called Mammaria interna, and which comes from the 
ſubclavian. That obſervable in its inferior part is 
called the epigaſtric artery, which comes from the 
ihacus externus, immediately at its paſſage under the 
arch of the muſcles of the lower belly, whence it runs 
obliquely from below upwards, paſſing behind the 
ermatic cord in men, and the Ligamentum rotun- 
lum uteri in women, and is afterwards diſtributed to 
this muſcle, by forming an anaſtomoſis with the 
mammary artery. . Theſe arteries are accompanied 
with as many. veins of the ſame name, which 
alſo communicate with each other by their ramifica- 
ons. 1715 8 

The ſheath of the Muſculi recti being opened, we 
at their inferior part perceive thoſe muſcles which 
from their figure are called pyramidal. They are 
by their broadeſt portion fixed to the ſuperior and 
anterior portion of the Os pubis, and terminate by 
ſeveral ſmall tendons which run along their lateral 
internal part, and by another found at their points, 
at the parts of this ſheath which e to 
em. 
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them. The pyramidal muſcles are not found in 
all ſubjects, ſince in ſome, "theſe two muſcles are 
entirely wanting, and in others only one of them. - 
The navel, properly ſpeaking, is no more than 
a cicatrix of the ſkin, and the extremity of the cord 

of thoſe veſſels which have ſerved for the nouriſh - 
ment of the Fœtus, and which have paſſed thro? 
the aperture of the Linea alba, called the umbilical 
ring, thro' which thoſe parts generally eſcape 
which form that ſpecies of hernia' called Exom- 
Pbalos. * Hg l ie een 

The uſes of the epigaſtric muſcles, or thoſe of the 
lower belly, are diſtinguiſned into common and 
proper. Ihe uſes common to all theſe muſcles are 
not only to ſuſtain the viſcera included in this cavity, 
but alſe to compreſs them more or leſs at certain 
times, according to our different exigencies. As 
the arrangement of theſe muſcles is ſuch, that the 
fleſhy portion of ſome correſponds to the aponeuro- 
tic portion of others, it follows that the compreſſion 
which they make on the viſcera of the lower 
belly is more equal. We may conſider this com- 
preſſion at two different times, firſt, in che time 
of reſpiration, and, ſecond, when reſpiration is ſuſ- 
neee 

In the firſt caſe, the viſcera of the lower belly 
being preſſed during inſpiration by the action of the 
Diaphragm, and puſhing theſe muſcles outwards, 
oblige them to ſtretch themſelves. But the Dia- 
phragm being relaxed in expiration, gives place to 
the viſcera, and then the muſcles ceafing to be 
ſtretched, return to their primitive ſtate. From this 
we perceive, that the muicles of the lower belly are 
in this caſe as it were the antagoniſts of the Dia- 
phragm, and we may look upon their action, as well 
as that of the Diaphragm, as purely mechanical, 
that is to ſay, depending ſolely on the natural diſ- 
Poſition of theſe organs, "I palitive act - 
aa 3 t 
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the will. The compreſſions which the ſtomach and 
inteſtines receive from the alternate motions of the 
Diaphragm and muſcles of the lower belly, tho? gen- 
tle and light, are nevertheleſs of great aſſiſtance to 
the digeſtion of the aliments, the diſtribution-of the 
chyle, Se . - | ? 
In the ſecond caſe, that is to ſay, when reſpira- 
tion is ſuſpended, which happens when we make 
any effort, as in going to ſtool, &c. the air is re- 
tained in the. lungs, and the Diaphragm remains in 
contraction, while the epigaſtric muſcles acting on 
their ſide, compreſs the organs included in the 
Jower belly, and this more or leſs according to the 
functions we intend to perform. In this laſt caſe, 
theſe muſcles become the congenerate or auxiliary 
muſcles of the Diaphragm ; and their actions at this 
time, as well as that of the Diaphragm, is mecha- 
nical and voluntary at the ſame time, that is to 
May, it depends not only on their natural diſpoſi- 
tion, but alſo on the determination of the will. 
As for the proper motions, they principally regard 
the motions of the trunk, of which mention has 
been made in the Myology. 


ARTICLE II. 
Of the Peritinæum. 


HE Peritonzum is the laſt of the containing 

a parts proper to the lower belly; it is a kind 
of ſack, formed of a membrane pretty ſlender, of a 
ſufficiently compact texture, and yet capable of a con- 
ſiderable extenſion, as is obſervable in fat people, 
Sc. and of returning to its former ſtate. This 
ſack includes moſt of the viſcera of the lower belly, 
but in a particular manner. In different parts of its 
convexity there are ſeveral depreſſions, which run- 
ning to the inner ſide of the ſack, there form ſo 
0 many 
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many particular lodges which contain the viſcera 
found in the inner ſide of the peritonzum, I mean 
the ſtomach, inteſtines, the liver, the ſpleen, c. 
The facility with which we diſcover all theſe organs, 
and even obſerve. their colours, tho* they are in- 
cluded in as many. particular bags, no doubt pro- 
ceeds from the thinneſs, or rather tranſparency, of 
the ſides of theſe bags. | i 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that the ligaments which 
ſuſtain moſt of theſe viſcera are only formed of ſo 
many particular foldings of the peritonæum, accom- 
panied with a portion of the cellular and membra- 
nous texture, which covers its external ſurface, and 
which I ſhall afterwards deſcribe; ſuch are the 
ligaments of the liver, ſpleen, and thoſe of the 
Uterus, called Ligamenta lata. The meſentery 
itſelf, which is the common ligament of the in- 
teſtines, is alfo formed by a folding of the perito- 
næum, accompanied with its cellular texture, 

The external ſurface of the peritonæum is covered 
in almoſt. all its extent with a particular texture, 
formed of ſeveral membranous cellules. This is 
commonly called the cellular texture of the Perito- 
næum, by means of which the Peritoneum is joined 
to the ſides of the belly, if we except the parts 
which correſpond to the aponeuroſis of the tranſ- 
verle mulcles, and to that of the Diaphragm, which 
the peritonzum touches immediately, and to which 
it is ſtrongly adherent. It is alſo in the thickneſs of 
this cellular texture that we find the other parts of 
the lower belly, which we can diſcover without 
opening the peritonzum. Theſe parts are the kid- 
neys, the ureters, the bladder, the inferior Aorta and 
Vena Cava, together with the Iliac veſſels; as alſo in 
men, the ſpermatic veſſels, the Vaſa differentia, the 
Veſiculæ ſeminales, Cc. As for the umbilical 
veſſels, which are a vein and two arteries, we 

P 4 finc 
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find them included in ſo many foldings of the 
Peritonau m. 

This cellular texture alſo forms four particular 
elongations, two of which only accompany the cru- 
ral veſſels, and the other two the ſpermatic veſſels, 
in men, and the Ligamenta rotunda uteri in 
women. To theſe we alſo join other two, one of 
which embraces the neck of the bladder, and the 
other accompanies the Inteſtinum rectum: beſides, 
this cellular texture communicates with that which 

ſſeſſes the interſtices of all our organs, and the fat 

tſelf is no more than an oleous juice included in the 
cellules of this texture. 
The internal ſurface of the Peritonæum is conti- 
nually moiſtened by a ſeroſity, which is furniſhed 
by the almoſt imperceptible holes with which this 
membrane is perforated in almoſt its whole extent. 
This lymph is neceſſary, that the inteſtines may move 
more eafily, and without exciting any painful ſenſa- 
tion by their friction. 

From what I have ſaid tis evident, that the peri- 
tonæum not only includes in form of a ſack a great 

rt of the viſcera of the lower belly, but alſo that 
it ſuſtains them by the particular lodges with which 
it furniſhes them. 

The veſſels diſtributed to the peritonæum are 
ner ves, arteries, and veins, both of the ſanguiferous 
and lymphatic kind. 

The nerves are ramifications of the diaphragmatic, 

dorſal and lumbar nerves of the Par ſacrum, and of 

the ſuperior and inferior Plenus meſentericus. Ina 

word, the peritonzum receives its nerves from the 
arts to which it adheres. 

The ſame thing is obſervable with reſpect to 
* ſanguiferous arteries which come to it from 
the phrenie, lumbar, meſcuteric and hy pogaſtric 


arteries, 


The 
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The ſanguiferous veins follow the courſe of the 
arteries whoſe name they bear, and are diſtributed 
in the adjacent trunks, ſome in the Vena cava, and 
others in the Vena portæ. | 
As for the lymphatics, the difficulty of ſeeing 
them does not permit us to trace their courſe. 
Tis to be obſerved, that the peritonæum does 
not accompany the exterior elongations of its cellu- 
lar portion. It covers the baſe or beginning of theſe 
elongations, and it is only in certain hernias that it 
accompanies them by ſlipping thro? the rings of the 
Obliqui externi, thro” the arch near the thigh, or throꝰ 
ſome other aperture; and theſe particular and pre- 
ternatural elongations of the peritonæum are called 
herniary ſacks, becauſe they include immediately 
that portion of the inteſtine or epiploon which forms 
the hernia: I ſay in certain hernias, for experience 
evinces, that in thoſe called exomphalos there is no 
Herniary ſack, nor in the hernias formed in conſe- 
__ of wounds which penetrate into the cavity of 
the lower belly, &c. This ought to be carefully 
adverted to by ſurgeons who undertake the opera- 
tion for theſe hernias. | | 


ARITIICLEE IL 


Of the Situation of the Viſcera of the lower Belly, with 
Reſpect to its different Regions. 


I. Peritonæum being open'd, we diſcover 
all the Viſcera of the lower Belly, and ob- 
ſerve, that in the right Hypocondrium are ſituated 
the great tube of the liver, the gall-bladder, and a 
portion of the Colon. In the left Hypocondrium 
are the ſpleen, a portion of the Colon, the epiploon, 
the bottom of the ſtomach, and the pancreas. 

In the epigaſtrium we find the two orifices of the 
ſtomach, with part of its bottom, the Ducdenum, a 
1 portion 
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portion of the pancreas, the ſmall lobe of the liver, 
a part of the colon and epiploon, the trunk of the 
Vena portæ, and of the Jena cava inferior, and that 
of the aorta, with its diſtribution into cceliac and 
ſu * ax meſenteric, and laſtly, the Receptaculum 
Chili. 

In the right lumbar region we find a portion of 
the Inięſtinum Cæcum, the beginning of the Colon, 
the right kidney, the Capſula Atribiliaris, and the 
beginning of the ureter of the ſame ſide, together 
with the emulgent veſſels. In the left lumbar re- 
gion we find a portion of the colon, the left kidney, 
the Capſula atrabiliaris, with the beginning of the 
ureter on that ſide, and the emulgent veſſels. In 
the middle umbilical region we find the reunion of 
the umbilical veſſels, the circumvolutions of the 
Inteſtinum jejunum, a. great portion of the meſen- 
tery, and the veſſels, both ſanguiferous, nervous, 
and lymphatic, which run thro' it, and laſtly, 
the trunks of the inferior Vena Cava and Aorta. 

In the right Iliac region are contained the greateſt 
E of the Cæcum with its appendix, the circumvo- 
utions of the Inteſtinum ileum, the iliac veſſels, the 
progreſs of the ureter on that ſide, that of the ſper- 
matic veſſels in men; and in women beſides theſe 
parts, we find one of the fallopian tubes, one of 
the ovaries, and one of the Ligamenta lata of the 
uterus. 

In the left Iliac region we find a portion of 
the Inteſtinum ileum, the iliac veſſels, the progreſs 
of the ureter on the ſame fide, that of the ſper- 
matic veſlels in men; and in women, beſides 
theſe parts, we obſerve the fallopian tube, the 
2 and the Ligamentum latum uteri of that 

e. | 
In the middle part of the ſuperior hypoga- 
ſtric region we find a portion of the Leum, the 
Rectum, and the bladder; and beſides theſe, in 
women, 
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women, the- uterus ſituated between theſe two 


ts. - | 
3 the middle part of the inferior hypogaſtric re- 
gion we find the external parts of generation, and in 
the lateral parts are ſeveral lymphatic glands, with 
the principal trunks of the crural veſſels, whether 
arteries, veins, or nerves. | | 
Ihe ſituation of the organs included in the lower 
belly, is not ſo conſtant as not to be ſometimes 
changed. We may eaſily conceive that the aug- 
mentation of the bulk of theſe organs, or the re- 
laxation of the ligaments or bands which fix them 
to the adjacent parts, muſt induce ſome change with 
reſpect to their natural ſituation; and this change of 
ſituation will be proportionable to the augmentation 
of the bulk of the viſcera, and the relaxation of the 
ligaments which fix them. The ſtomach has been 
found to reach the umbilical region, and even below 
it by the augmentation of its bulk. The ſpleen be- 
coming conſiderably large, has deſcended into the 
bypogaſtrium, and been taken for a mole*, But 
what is moſt ſingular in the ſituation of the viſcera 
of the lower belly and breaſt, is their total tranſpoſi- 
tion, which ſometimes tho* rarely occurs. The 
liver has been found in the left hypocondrium, and 
the ſpleen in the right; the ſuperior orifice of the 
ſtomach, to the right inſtead of the left ſide: and 
this change of ſituation was alſo obſerved in the 
inteſtines, for beſides that the Duodenum corre- 
ſponded to the ſituation of the Pilorus, which was 
to the left, the Cecum, which ought to be in the 
right, was alſo placed in the left. The aorta poſ- 
ſeſſed the place of the vena cava, being towards 
» right, and the laſt mentioned vein towards the 
eft. 


* See Ger. Blaſij Obſerv. Medic. rarior. Obſ. 14. | 
The 
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© The aperture of the breaſt alſo ſhewed the ſame 
change, the point of the heart being turned to the 
right inſtead of the left. Its right ventricle where 
the Vena cava diſcharges itſelf, correſponded to the 
ſituation of that veſſel, which was on the left ſide; and 
the aorta: turned its croſs to the right ſide, to con- 
tinue on the ſame ſide all along the vertebræ of the 
back and loins. But the aperture of the body is 
not always neceſſary to know the diſplacement of 
the viſcera. In a word, ſince we can eaſily know 
the ſituation of the heart from the ſituation of its 
point, if it ſhould happen that its motions ſhould 
be felt on the right ſide, is it not to be preſumed, 
or rather, is it not abſolutely certain, that in ſuch 
perſons there is a ſimilar tranſpoſition of the viſcera? 
Mr. Malaval and Mr. Foubert * have aſſured me, 
that they have found this-tranſpoſition of the viſcera, 
not only with reſpe& to thoſe of the lower belly, 
but alſo thoſe of the breaſt, in a child whom they 
'opened ſome years ago. Mr. Foubert having ſome 
time ſince ſhewed me the liver, I eaſily perceived 
by the diſpoſition of its lobes that it had been found 
in the left hypocondrium ; for being placed on a 
table in the ſituation neareſt to that which it had in 
the body of the child, and afterwards examined in 
its anterior part, or on the fide of its ſciſſure, its 
great lobe with the gall bladder placed on its inter- 
nal ſurface, lay towards the left inſtead of the 
"right ſide, as it happens in the liver in a natural 
ſituation, and the ſmall lobe was towards the left. 
Mr. Beyer and Mr. Sorbier b have aſſured me, 
-that they ſaw a ſimilar tranſpoſition of the viſcera in 
the body of a man which they opened. 


Surgeons in ordinary to the King of France. 
* A phyſician of the faculty of Poris, and ordinary to the king. 
A ſurgeon of Paris, and ſurgeon to his majeſty's forces. 
See Obſ. Chir. de Saviard, Paris, 1702. Thom. Barth. Hiſt. 
Anat. rarior. Cent. 2. Hiſt, 29. 
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f the Epin. 


HE firſt part which preſents after the aper- 

ture of the peritonæum, is that called the 
Epiploon, and commonly the Caul. This is a verx 
thin membrane, generally interſperſed in all its ex- 
tent with ſeveral pinguious bands, which conceal the 
principal ramifications of the veſſels diſtributed to 
its ſubſtance. err 148 | WIR. 
The Epiploon generally extends from the bottom 
of the ſtomach to the umbilical region, deſcending; 
however a little lower on the left than on the right 
ſide, and in all its extent covering the inteſtines 
which correſpond. to it, and inſinuating itſelf into 
the interſtices left between the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines *. | | ly af ia nooks 
The figure of the Epiplaon reſembles that of a bag, 
whoſe aperture is uppermoſt, and its bottom under- 
moſt. It is principally compoſed of two laminæ, 
one anterior and another poſterior. By its anterior: 
laminæ it adheres to the bottom of the ſtomach, to 
the Duodenum, and the Spleen, and by its poſterior. 
to the Colon. The veſſels of the Epiploon come 
from different ſources; its arteries are furniſhed 
by the Cæliac trunł, its nerves come from the eighth 
pair and the intercoſtal, and its veins diſcharge them- 

ſelves into the vena porta. . 
In the ſmall curvature of the ſtomach, between 
its two orifices, there is a membrane very like the 
Epiploon, for which reaſon it is called the ſmall Epi- 
ploon. It adheres not only to the ſmall curvature of 
the ſtomach, but alſo in the concave part of the 
liver to an eminence of that organ commonly called 
the lobe of Spigelius. | CLOSET 


* See Mr. Petit's Mem. de Acad. R. des Sciences, 1725. 3, 
In 
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In the concave part of the liver, behind the trunk 
of the Vena porta, Mr. Winſlow has diſcovered a 
retty conſiderable aperture, thro* which we can 
low into the great and ſmall Epiploon, and inflate 
them both at the ſame time, if they are not over- 
As for the uſes of the Epiplovn, tis not to be 
doubted: but the fat with which it is loaded has the 
fame ufes with that diffuſed thro* the whole body, 
namely, to maintain the flexibility of the fleſhy 
fibres of the adjacent muſcles; for example, thoſe 
of the ftomach, Colon, and Duodenum, to which it 
adheres, and by entering the maſs of blood to dimi- 
niſn its acrimony, and perhaps, according to the 
opinion of ſome, to furniſh the different parts of the 
body with nouriſhment wher they cannot have it 
elſewhere. *Tis alſo to be added, that the Epi- 
ploon aſſiſts the preparation of the bile, by ſupply- 
ing the blood diſtributed to the liver thro' the vena 
portæ with a certain quantity of ſulphureous parts. 
*Tis laſtly to be obſerved that the Epiploon, by 
exactly filling the vacuities left between the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, renders the compreffion which theſe 
different organs muſt receive from the muſcles of 
the lower belly more gentle and equal, and con- 
ſequently more advantageous, both for the di- 
=— of the aliments and- the diſtribution of the 
yle. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Organs fubſervient to the Digeſtion of the 
|  Aliments. 


HE organs ſubſervient to the digeſtion of the 
aliments are pretty numerous, and ſome of 

them are lodged in the mouth, while others com- 
prehend 
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prehend the whole duct, reaching from the poſterior 
part of the mouth to the anus. et 90 


ARTICLE I 
Of thoſe Organs which are in the Mouth. 


HE mouth comprehends that large f. 
{ which extends — the lips to Le, . 45 
of the neck. It is divided into two parts, one an- 
terior and another poſterior; the firſt, which ex- 
tends from the lips to the Uvula, is properly called 
the mouth; the ſecond, which reaches from the 
uvula to the vertebræ of the neck, is called the throat 
or gullet. | n 1 «i Fu 
n the mouth, beſides the lips which cloſe- its 
entry, we are to conſider the teeth, the gums, a 
part of the tongue with its anterior ligament, called 
the Frænum, the orifices which come from the fali- 
vary glands, the uvula, with the fleſhy partition to 
which it adheres, and laſtly, thoſe glands called 
Amygaalz. | | 

In the throat are the apertures of the Naſal foſſæ, 
with the orifices of two ducts, which correſpond in 
the internal ear, and laſtly, the root of the tongue, 
with the apertures of two other ducts, one of which 
2 to the ſtomach, and the other to the 
ungs. 

The Lips are principally form'd of the extremi- 
ties of the muſcles ſubſervient to their motion. 
They contain a great number of blood-veſſels, and 
are covered with a very fine membrane interſperſed 
with many nervous papillæ. This membrane is a 
continuation of that which lines the internal ſurface 
of the mouth. The union of the lips is call'd their 
commiſſure or joining, 

The teeth are divided, as I have ſaid in the Oſte- 
ology, into inciſory, canine, and molary. They 


are received into as many cavities for med in the 
1 edge 


— 
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edge of the jaw bone. Theſe cavities call'd ſockets, 
are lined with the perioſteum, and the teeth are fix- 
ed in them by the gums, which are formed of a par- 
ticular elaſtic texture, covered with the internal 
membrane of the mouth and interſperſed with a 
great many blood-veſſels, which give this ſubſtance 
a red colour. bros; 1 LEES 
The Tongue is an organ capable of a great number 
of motions z its ſubſtance is almoſt entirely fleſhy, 
and it, has a root and a point. On its ſuperior ſur- 
face are ſeveral glands, and many nervous papillæ 
which are covered with a very fine membrane. 
The glands which furniſh the ſaliva are pretty 
numerous. There are ſix of them very conſiderable, 
three on each ſide. The firſt are call'd Parotids, 
the ſecond Maxillaries, and the third Sublinguals, - 
The Parotids are ſituated immediately below the 
ears, and fill that ſpace which is between the angles 
of the inferior jaw — and the cartilaginous duct 
of the ears: Their excretory canal paſſes thro? the 
middle of the cheek over the external ſurface of the 
maſſeter muſcle, and comes to perforate the bucci 
nator, in order to open into the mouth, oppoſite to 
the ſecond or third ſuperior molary tooth about two 

fingers breadth from the joining of the lips. 
The maxillary Glands are placed in the internal 
ſurface of the inferior jaw bone near its angles. The 
excretory duct which comes from each of theſe 
glands, opens into the mouth, immediately at the 
fide of the anterior ligament of the tongue, by a 
ſimple orifice. | 
The ſublingual Glands receive their name from their 
ſituation, which is below the tongue. They diſ- 
charge their contents into the mouth, by ſeveral ex- 
cretory ducts, whoſe orifices are diſcovered an- 

teriorly, between the tongue and the gums. 
There are two other ſalivary glands, ſituated be- 
tween the maſſeter and buccinator muſcles, — 
whoſe 
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whoſe very ſmall ducts open into the mouth oppo- 
ſite to the laſt molary teeth. Mr. Heiſter calls them 
molary glands. ; 

Behind the membrane which internally covers the 
cheeks, the lips, the palate, the partition of the 
palate, and the uvula, we obſerve ſeveral glandular 
papillæ which alſo furniſh the ſaliva, by as many 
very ſhort excretory ducts, which open into the 
mouth. Theſe glands derive their names from their 
ſituation, for which reaſon, they are call'd, buccal, 
labial, and palatine, &c. 

To all theſe different ſources of the ſaliva, we 
ought to add the aperture pretty frequently obſerva- 
ble in the middle of the baſe of the tongue, which 
ſeveral anatomiſts look upon as the rendezvous of 
the ducts which come from ſome of the glands of 
the tongue. 

As 2 the partition of the palate, which ſome 
call the valve of the gullet, it is a fleſhy and partly 
glandulous part. This partition is fixed anteriorly 
very cloſely to the palate, and terminates poſteriorly 
by four productions in form of pillars or arches, the 
anterior of which unite at the ſides of the baſe of the 
tongue; and the two others loſe themſelves in the 
ſides of the pharynx. Between theſe productions 
we find on each fide the orifices of two glands, 
called the Amygdale or Torfi's, which furniſh a li- 
quor much thicker than the ſaliva. 

la the middle of the poſterior edge of the parti- 
tion we find a body nearly of a conical figure, which 
appears to be a prolongation of this partition. This 
is what we call the uvula. 


The cavity which is behind the partition, and * 


which advances to the vertebræ of the neck, is, 
as I have before ſaid, called the throat or gullet. 
The orifices of the different ducts, which as I 
have ſaid are found here, may from their ſituation 
be diſtinguiſhed into ſuperior and inferior. Of theſe 


2 lalt, 


* 
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laſt, the anterior correſponds to the Trachea arteria 
which goes to the lungs, and the poſterior to 
that called the QEſophagus, which goes to the ſto- 
mach. | | 

The firſt of theſe orifices is called the Glottis, and 
is cloſed when we ſwallow by a kind of valve called 
the Epiglottis, and the ſecond, properly ſpeak- 
ing, is no more than the beginning of the ceſopha- 

us. | 

: As for the other apertures obſervable in the throar, 
and which from their ſituation we may call ſuperior, 
are four in number, namely, two which communi- 
cate with the cavities of the noſe, and are called the 
poſterior narine apertures, and two others which 
communicate with the ears, theſe laſt are the ex- 
tremities of the two ducts known by the name of 
the Euſtachian tubes. | 

The tongue is by its root fixed to the Os hyoides, 
which ſerves as a ſupport to it, and alſo to the 
ſuperior part of the Trachea arteria, called the 
Larynx, 

The communication between the noſe and throat 
lays a foundation for a queſtion of conſiderable im- 
portance: I is aſked, whether it would be dange- 
rous to exhibit thro* the noſe broths, potions, or 
other fluids? It ſometimes happens that the Amy- 
dalz become ſo large, as to block up the paſſage of 
the mouth to the throat. The tongue becomes ſo 
large, as entirely to fill the cavity of the mouth. 
There are convulſions of the muſcles of the inferior 
Jaw, in which the teeth are ſo ſtrongly brought to- 
gether, that nothing can be made to enter the 
mouth, &c. In all theſe caſes the paſſage from the 
noſe would be of great uſe, if we could without 
danger convey liquid aliments, &c. thro? it to the 
throat, becauſe from the throat they might deſcend 


into the ſtomach. By this means we might 5 
the 
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the patient, till we can render the paſſage thro the 
mouth free. | 
Mr. Littre* has made many experiments both on 
men and brute animals, as well dead as alive, which 
afford us ſome light with reſpect to this ſubject. 
According to the natural diſpoſition of the parts 
now mentioned, the liquor may thro? this way paſs 
into the duct of the CZ /ophagus. But a portion of 
this ſame liquor may alſo fall into the Gloſtis, which 
is always open, except when we ſwallow ; for it is 
not far diſtant from the partition of the palate, 


of the throat, and even ſituated lower and more 
backwards than the partition of the palate. Expe- 
rience ſhews, that a portion of the liquor poured 
thro' the noſe into the throat, ſometimes falls into 
the Glottis, as is evident from the cough which ſuc- 
ceeds, and which can only be aſcribed to the irrita- 


tion which this liquor cauſes in the internal mem- 


brane of the larynx, which is known to be of a very 
exquiſite ſenſation, and the true ſeat of the cough. 
Do we not every day experience, that if in cating 
or drinking the ſmalleſt quantity of aliments or 
drink, tho? ever ſo inſipid, falls into the Glottis, we 
cough with great efforts, and that this cough laſts 
till this quantity of aliments or liquor is diſcharged? 
Now is it not to be dreaded that ſuch efforts, eſpe- 
cially in patients already weakened and exhauſted by 
their diſeaſe, or when they have their breaſt much 
ſtuffed, ſhould fatigue . extremely, induce 
terrible ſymptoms, and even prove mortal, which 
Mr. Litre ſays he has ſeen happen twice, and 
that by means of coughing and making efforts 


to ſpit? 


* A phyſician of the faculty of Paris. See the memoirs of 
the royal academy of ſciences, 1718. 
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whence this liquor deſcends from the noſe into the x 


throat, and is alſo placed in the middle of the entry 
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But however dangerous it is to exhibit broth, or 
any other liquor by the noſe, it muſt nevertheleſs be 
granted, that except in the two caſes I have men- 
tioned, namely, the exhauſtion or weakneſs of the 
patient, which is the conſequence of his diſeaſe, or 

when the lungs are much ſtuffed, we may try this 
method when the paſſage of the mouth to the throat 
is blocked up. or even when it is free, if the pati- 
ents are either ſtupid, or ſo obſtinate as to take no- 
. thing by the mouth; for beſides that it 1s the means 
| of nouriſhing the body, and perhaps of curing its 
ailments, experience has often convinced us that 
this method has been try'd without the ſmalleſt in- 
conveniences, and the patients greatly relieved, by 

obſerving the following precautions. 

1/t, The head of the patient ought not to be much 
reclined backwards, becauſe the CEſophagus being 
then compreſſed, the broth, &c. would not have 
the liberty of paſling thro? this duct, but might enter 
Into the Glottis. 
24, The head and reſt of the patient's body 
is to be kept ſteady during the operation, otherwiſe 
the broth or other liquor happening to be ſcattered 
in the throat on account of the motion, a part of it 
may fall into the Glottis. 

34, We are to pour the broth or other liquor 
gently into the noſe, that they deſcending gently 

into the throat may flow along the uvula, or at leaſt 
be not far from it, or reach not the Glottis; for it 
theſe liquors ſhould fall into it, they might either 
ſuffocate the patient or greatly fatigue him, as! 
have before obſerved. 

4%, We muſt pour theſe liquors in ſmall quan- 
tities at a time, and even ſtop now and then, eſpe- 
cially if the patient coughs, for fear the places at 

- firſt deſtin'd to receive theſe liquors, and which is 
very ſmall, ſhould be choaked up, and they fall 
into the Glottis. 

Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, 'tis to be obſerved, that the broth, &c. 

ought to be neither too hot nor cold, nor ſalt nor 

acrid, &c. ſince by theſe qualities they would too 

much irritate the internal membrane of the Larynx, 

and conſequently excite the moſt violent and terri- 
ble coughs. | | 


ARTICLE IL. 
Of the Ocſophogus. 


HE duct which from the bottom of the 
| mouth extends to the anus, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into three parts. The CEſophagus is the 
portion between the bottom of the mouth and 
the diaphragm; the ſecond, which is a kind of 
ſack, is called the ſtomach; and the third, which 
reaches from the ſtomach to the anus, comprehends 
all the inteſtines commonly called bowels. 

The ſuperior part of the oeſophagus is dilated 
almoſt like the mouth of a funnel, and this dilated 
portion 1s called the Pharynx. | 

The Oefophagus deſcends along the neck, being 
placed behind the Trachea Arteria, running how- 
ever a little to the left in proportion as it approaches 
the breaſt where it enters, and continuing along the 
vertebrz of the back, it croſſes the fleſhy portion of 
the diaphragm which correſponds to it, and at laſt 
terminates 1n the itomach. 

The Oz/ephogus is compoſed of ſeveral coats or 
membranes, and of veſſels both ſanguiferous, ner- 
vous and lymphatic. We allo find ſome ſmall 
glandular ſubſtances in it. 

The rſt or outermoſt coat is common to it with 
the adjacent parts, and ſeems to be a continuation 
of the membrane which lines the cavity of the breaſt, 
and is called the Pleura. The ſecond is fleſhy, and 
compoſed of two plans of fibres, the outermoſt of 
which is longitudinal, and the internal cireular. 
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This ſecond coat is ſucceeded by a third called the 
ct vous coat, Which appears to be formed of ſeveral 
tendinous fllaments which croſs each other in various 
directions. Laſtly, the fourth coat, commonly call'd 
Papillous, is very ſoft, porous, and always cover'd 
with a viſcid lymph, furniſhed by the glandular gra- 
nulations lodged behind it. In conjunction with 
the nervous coat it forms ſeveral foldings, which 
run longitudinally along this duct. | 

The Oeſopbagus receives its arteries from the 
Carotids, from the Aorta inferior, and from the 
intercoſtal arteries. Its veins diſcharge themſelves - 
into the jugulars, the azygos, and in the coro- 
naria ſtomachica, Its nerves come from the eighth 

air. 

5 Subjects have been ſeen in whom the CEſophagus 
was divided into two equal portions from the firſt 
to the ſixth true rib, where theſe two portions re- 
unite to form but one duct, which terminated in 
the ſtomach *®. There have alſo been ſubjects in 
which the CEſophagus has been found dilated above 
the Diaphragm, where it formed a bag, which loſt 
itſelf by a very narrow duct in the ſtomach, which 
was in its natural ſtate. 


ARTICLE III. 
Of the Stomach, 


IHE ſtomach is a membranous ſack, ſituated 
immediately below the Diaphragm in the 
Epigaſtric region, between the liver and the ſpleen, 
poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the left hypocon- 
drium. | 
We ought not to be ſurprized if the ſtomach, 
when conſiderably augmented in bulk, deſcends 
lower taan the epigaſtric region, and even reathes 


» dce Bla Obſ. Med. rarior. . 


below 
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below the navel, as I have before obſerved. But it 
appears ſurprizing, that even in ſmall wounds of 
the diaphragm, the whole ſtomach ſhould ſlip into 
the breaſt; this however has ſometimes happened. 
Ambroſe Pare" ſays, that in the breaſt he found the 
ſtomach, which had paſſed thro* a wound in the 
nervous center of the diaphragm, which was not 
much longer than an inch. Fabricius Hildanus re- 
lates a ſimilar obſervation ; and what is' ſtill more 
ſurprizing is, to find the ſtomach in the breaſt, 
without any mark of a wound in the diaphragm. 
Riverins * ſays, that in the right part of the breaſt 
he found the ſtomach poſſeſſing the place of the 
lobe of the lungs, which was wanting in that ſide, 
and the perſon never felt the effects of this preterna- 
tural ſituation of theſe organs, having for a long 
time enjoyed a perfect ſtate of health. Thomas Bar- 
tholin + alſo ſays, that in the breaſt he found the 
ſtomach covered with the Epiploon. There is great 
reaſon to believe, that theſe two laſt extraordinary 
caſes depended on a fault of the firſt conformation. 
I ſhall here add a third extraordinary caſe, which 
alſo appeared to depend on a fault of the firſt con- 
formation. Mr. Mouton the younger* opening a 
foetus of nine months, was ſurprized on opening 
the lower belly not to find the ſtomach nor ſpleen, 
which determined him to open the breaſt, where he 
found the ſtomach and ſpleen on the left ſide, poſ- 
ſeſſing the place of the lobe of the lungs, which was 
wanting on that ſide, and of which there was no 
mark. Having examined the diaphragm, he found 
an extraordinary aperture in it, about an inch and 


Ambroſe Part, Lib. 10. of wounds in particular. 

z Fabricius Hildanus Obſ. Centur. 4. Obſ. 33. 

3 Riverius Obſ. Centur 4. Obſ. 67. 

4 See Thom. Bartholin Hiſt. Anat. Centur. 6. Hiſt. 5 5, 
5 Surgeon of Paris, and preſident of his company. 
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an half in extent, and ſituated at the ſide of that 
which affords a paſſage to the œſophagus. He alſo 
found that one lobe of the liver which was almoſt 
ſeparated from the reſt, had paſſed thro* this aper- 
ture. Mr. Courtois*, who was preſent at this. diſ- 
ſection, told me that he ſaw this particular phæno- 
menon with all its circumltances*. 

In the ſtomach we are to conſider its figure, 
bulk, veſſels and ſubſtance. Its figure nearly re- 
ſembles that of a bag-pipe, having a bottom and 
two orifices: but this figure is ſometimes altered, 
for the ſtomach has been found divided into two 
portions, forming as it were two bags, united by a 
very narrow duct, by which theſe two portions 
communicated with each other “. 

Its bottom is all that cavity which is found be- 
twixt its two orifices. It forms as it were two ends 
of a bag, of which the moſt conſiderable lies to the 
left, and the other to the right ſide. Of the orifices, 
one is towards the left, and called Cardia, and the 
other towards the right, called the Pylorus, The 
firſt correſponds to the CZ /ophagus, and the ſecond, 
which is much ſmaller, correſponds to the inteſtines, 
and affords a paſſage for the aliments or other ſub- 
ſtances which are in the ſtomach. The cavity of the 
ſtomach is not always equally large, and it is gene- 
rally leſs in women than in men. *Tis ſufficiently 
obvious, that the ſtomach being membranous may 
eaſily yield; thus, tho' generally this ſack contains 
but five pints of liquor, yet there have been ſto- 
machs found capable of containing nine pints. This 
organ is very {mall in perſons who have continued 
long without eating. Mr. Ruy/ch ſays, he found 
the ſtomach little wider than the inteſtines, in 


' Surgeon of Paris, and preſident of his company. 
 Sce men ois of the royal academy of ſciences, 1729. 
* Sce af; Obl. Med, ratior” | 
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+ man who died after a long abſtinence from ali- 
ments. | 2 
ln the ſtomach we are alſo to conſider two ſur- 
faces, commonly diſtinguiſhed into anterior and 
poſterior, and two curvatures, namely, a great one, 
which runs along the whole bottom of the ſtomach, 
from one of its orifices to another, and a ſmall one, 
which alſo paſſes from one orifice to the other, but 
which is oppoſite to the former. AE 08? 4; 
The ſtomach is ſituated obliquely, and in ſuch a 
manner that its left orifice is always much higher 
than its right. We alſo obſerve, eſpecially when 
the ſtomach is full, that its great curvature is placed 
before and its ſmall one behind; and that its ſurfaces, 
commonly called anterior and poſterior, are at that 
time ſuperior and inferior, which occaſions a folding 
or flexure in the CEſophagus, where it is joined with 
the ſtomach. 
The ſubſtance of the ſtomach, like that of the 
CEſophagus, is compoſed of ſeveral membranes or 
coats: the outermoſt appears to be not only a con- 
tinuation of the Perironzum, but alſo of the greater 
and ſmaller Epiploon: the ſecond is muſcular, and 
compoſed of ſeveral plans, which may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into three; the outermoſt has its fibres 
longitudinal, and running from one orifice to the 
other; the fibres of the ſecond plan are ſtronger 
than thoſe of this, and are called circular, becauſe 
they embrace the whole circumference of the ſto- 
mach; but when they are carefully examined, they 
appear to be ſegments of circles uniting here and 
there, rather than compleat circles. On the great 
prominence of this organ they form a kind of vortex, 
whoſe centre is upon the middle of that prominence. 
The third plan, whoſe fibres are oblique, is ſituated 
between the two former, and forms near the ſupe- 
rior orifice of the ſtomach two particular Congeries, 
in form of bands, which ſurround that orifice, 
croſſing 
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croſſing each other both in the anterior and poſterior 
* 


The third coat of the ſtomach is called Nervous, 
and compoſed of a pretty compact texture of ſeveral 
very fine filaments, which croſs each other obliquely; 
theſe filaments appear as it were tendinous. This 
membrane by its convexity ſuſtains a great number 
of ramifications of veſſels, both ſanguiferous and 
nervous. Some authors make a particular mem- 
brane of this aſſemblage of veſſels, and call it the 
Membrana vaſculoſa. The nervous coat is more ex- 
tenſive than the other two membranes. *Tis alſo 
obſervable, that in conjunction with the laſt coat 
called Villaus, it forms ſeveral foldings, which 
generally run according to the length of the ſto- 
mach. 

The fourth coat of the ſtomach is called Villoſa or 
Villous, becauſe when viewed in water it has ſome re- 
ſemblance to velvet. It is alſo called Tunica Fungoſa, 
and is compoſed of ſeveral filaments, like a ver 
fine cotton. In it we diſcover a great many ſm 
holes, which correſpond to as many ſmall glands 
concealed behind, which furniſh the Somachic 
Lymph or Gaſtric Juice. Theſe glands are more 
eaſily diſcovered in the ſtomach of a hog than in 
that of a man, in which however we diſcover them 
tho more eaſily in ſome ſubjects than in others. 

Theſe two membranes alſo — near the Pylorus 
a particular folding which is called the valve 
of the Pylorus, and whoſe figure is nearly circular. 
In its middle there is an aperture for the diſcharge 
of the aliments, or other ſubſtances contained in the 
ſtomach. 

Nothing elſe is remarkable in the ſtomach except 
its veſſels, which are of three kinds, ſanguiferous, 


® See Helwetius's memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, 
1718, 


nervous, 


* 
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nervous, and lymphatic. As for the ſanguiferous, 
the arteries are furniſhed to this organ from the 
celiac trunk, and it alſo ſometimes receives ſome 
from the ſuperior Meſenteric. Its veins diſcharge 
their contents into the Vena Porte. All theſe veſſels 
have particular names. which they derive either 
from the part of the ſtomach to which they are di- 
tributed, or from their ſhortneſs, as thoſe called the 
Vaſa Brevia. 

Its nerves are furniſhed by the eighth pair, and are 
diſtributed in a greater number to its ſuperior 
orifice than in the reſt of its extent. Hence it 
is, that the ſlighteſt impreſſions made on that 
part are very painful. The lymphatic veins diſ- 
charge their contents into the Receptaculum Chili, - 


ARTICLE IV. 
Of the Inteſtines. 


FTVHE duct which reaches from the ſtomach to 

the Anus, comprehends the whole inteſtines, 
commonly called the bowels. From their different 
diameters they are divided into ſmall and large; the 
ſmall are three in number, namely, the Duodenum, 
the Zejunum, and the Leum: the large are alſo three 
in number, namely, the Cæcum, the Colon, and the 
Rectum. 

All the inteſtines, except the Duodenum, adhere 
to a membranous body called the Meſentery, which 
is diſtinguiſhed into two portions; the Meſaræum is 
that portion of the Meſentery which fixes the ſmall: 
e and the Meſocolon that which fixes the 
arge. 

The Meſentery is compoſed of two laminæ, 
between which are found a cellular texture, a great 
number of veſſels, and laſtly, many conglobate 
glands, 


The 
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The veſſels diſtributed to the Meſentery, and by 
its means to the inteſtines, are arteries, and veins 
both ſanguiferous, lymphatic and lacteal, and laſtly, 
nervous: theſe veſſels run between the two mem- 
branes of which the Meſentery is compoſed. The 
arteries come from the inferior Aorta, and are called 
Meſenteric, as well as the veins which diſcharge 
their contents into the Vena Porte, The nerves are 
furniſhed to it by the eighth pair, and by the Inter- 
coſtal.” I ſhall afterwards treat of the ly mpharic 
veins and lacteals, as well as of the conglobate 
glands. | 

The Meſentery is formed by a pertieuler folding 
of the Peritonæum. Its portion, called the Meſu- 
reum, is fixed to the ſuperior vertebre of the loins. 
It deſcends obliquely, approaching to the ſmall in- 
teſtines, in which it terminates, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the two Laminæ which compoſe it — 4 
rate in order to embrace theſe inteſtines. This 
tion of the Meſentery forms ſeveral foldings in ts 
circumference, and by this means it contains a 
more conſiderable length of the inteſtines 1 in a ſmall 

ace. 

1 The portion of the Meſentery, called the Meſo- 
colon, appears to be only an elongation of the former. 
The Meſocolon begins about the end of the Ileum, 
whence running from the right to the left, it reaches 
the Colon, to which it adheres in all its extent, and 
thence continuing to the Pelvis, it alſo adheres to 
the Rectum. Some call this laſt portion the Meſc- 
reftum. ES: 

The inteſtines are compoſed of ſeveral coats or 
membranes, of veſſels, both ſanguiferous, nervous, 
and lymphatic ; we alſo diſcover a great number of 
conglomerate glands in it. 

There are ſeveral coats in the inteſtines arranged 
in the ſame manner with thoſe in the ſtomach, 
namely, one membranous, one carnous, one nervous, 


and 
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and one villous; to which ſome anatomiſts add 
two others, which they call cellular and vaſcular. 
The arrangement of all theſe coats is ſuch, that the 
membranous is the firſt or outermoſt, the cellular 
the ſecond, the fleſhy the third, the vaſcular the 
fourth, the nervous the fifth, and the villous the 
ſixth. 

The firſt or outermoſt coat of the inteſtines is 
an expanſion of the Meſentery ; it is therefore obvi- 
ous, that the Meſentery terminates in all its cir- 
cumference by a membranous canal which lodges 
the inteſtinal Duct. Under this coat we find a cel- 
lular texture, ſometimes loaded with a great deal of 
fat in certain ſubjects. 

The ſecond coat is fleſhy, and compoſed of two 
plans of fibres; the outermoſt are longitudinal, and 
the innermoſt circular. Theſe laſt are more re- 
markable than the firſt. Under the fleſhy coat we 
obſerve a ſurprizing piece of net-work, formed by 
the ramifications of a great number of veſlels, both 
of the ſanguiferous, nervous, and lymphatic kinds. 
Of this piece of net-work ſome have made a 
particular membrane, whieh they call Vaſcular. 

The third coat, called Nervous, is compoſed as well 
as that of the ſtomach of ſeveral white filaments, 
which appear tendinous, and which crols each other 
obliquely. 

The fourth is called Villous on account of its 
ſuppoſed reſemblance to velvet. Helvetius, by means 
of maceration, has diſcovered in this membrane a 
great number of ſpongious Papillæ, moſt of which 
are flat. Theſe two membranes are longer than the 
former, and allo form in the cavity of the in- 
teſtines, and principally in that of the Duodenum 
and Jeju um, — foldings, whoſe figure reſem- 
bles that of a creſcent, Theſe different toldings are 
called the Value Conniventes. | 
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The firſt of the ſmall inteſtines is called Duode- 
num from its length, which is about twelve fin- 
gers. This inteſtine begins at the Pylorus, and 
terminates on the body of the ſecond vertebræ of 
the loins, where the Jejunum begins. The Duode- 
num in its courſe forms three different circumvolu- 
tions. In its cavity we obſerve the orifices of a 

reat number of ſmall glands, commonly called the 

lands of Brunnerus x. We alſo diſcover in it, about 
four fingers breadth from the Pylorus, the mouths of 
the cholidoik and pancreatic Ducts, which is gene- 
rally common to them both. This inteſtine has a 
particular artery and vein, called Duodenal; the 
artery comes from the Cceliac, and the vein diſ- 
charges its contents into the trunk of the Vena Porte, 
The Duodenum is not like the other inteſtines, adhe- 
rent to the Meſæum, but is included in a tri- 
angular ſpace, which the Meſocolon forms in that 

art. 
: The ſecond of the ſmall inteſtines is called the Je- 
junum, becauſe it is moſt frequently found empty. 
It poſſeſſes the middle and umbilical region. In its 
interior part we obſerve many Valvulæ Conniventes, 
and in different parts parcels of giands called the 
Glands of Peyerus. This inteſtine has a greater num- 
ber of ſanguiferous veſſels than the reſt, for which 
reaſon its colour is reder. 

The third of the ſmall inteſtines is called the eum. 
This poſſeſſes the Iliac region, and even a part of 
the Pelvis. In the beginning of this inteſtine are a 
great many Valuulæ Conniventes, which afterwards 
become more frequent: near its end none of them 
are to be found, but only ſome longitudinal folds 
or wrinkles. In the cavity of this inteſtine, and eſ- 
pecially in its end, we find ſeveral parcels of the 
glands of Peyerus. This is the longeſt of all the 
{mall inteſtines. 


®* Tratat, de Glandulus Duodeni. ; 
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Anatomiſts differ with reſpect to the part where 
we ought to fix its beginning. Some only regarding 
the colour of the Fejunum, which is reder than that 
of the Ileum, take the portion of the duct which 
is leaſt red for the beginning of the Ileum. Others 
only regarding the ſituation of theſe inteſtines, give 
the name of Fejunum to that portion of the duct 
which is fituated principally in the umbilical region, 
and call the remaining portion, which principally 
poſſeſſes the iliac regions, the eum. 

The Ileum runs a little obliquely from the left to 
the right, in order to terminate in the firſt of the 
large bowels called the Cæcum. 1 

The Cæcum is a round bag in form of the end of 
a ſack, obſervable at the end of the Ileum and be- 
ginning of the Colon. The length and breadth 
are nearly three or four fingers. This 
is ſituated on the right ſide, immediately above 
the Os Ileum, and adheres to the middle of the Peri- 
toneum, at the inferior part of the kidney on the 
lame fide. 

The Ileum opens into the ſuperior part of the 
Cæcum, preciſely where the Colon begins. At the 
mouth of the Ileum we find two foldings formed by 
the Cæcum, the Colon, and by the Ileum, which inſi- 
nuates itſelf between the two, where it 1s retained, 
not only by its external membrane, but alſo by the 
firſt plan of its fleſhy coat. Theſe two foldings 
compoſe what we commonly call the valve of 
the Colon, which hinders the ſubſtances con- 
tained in the large, from coming into the ſmall in- 
teſtines. 

In the Cæcum, beſides the valve I have now men- 
tioned, we find the orifice of a membranous duct, 
which can hardly receive the point of a ſmall quill 
into its cavity. This duct, which is about five or 
ſix fingers breadth in length, ought to be looked 
upon as a continuation of the Cæcum itſelf. It is 

2 N commonly 
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commonly called the vermiform appendix of the 
Cœcum, and adheres,. according to its length, to 
a membrane which ſerves it as a Meſentery. The 
Internal membrane of this appendix is pierced with 
a vaſt number of ſmall holes, which correſpond to 
ſo many ſmall glands. | 
Mention is made in a collection of obſervations “, 
of a ſupernumerary Inteftirum Cæcum, tho* nothing 
is ſaid of its particular ſtructure, but only that it 
adhered to the Fefunum. It is probable that this 
Czcaum was only a kind of appendix or ſort of long 
bag, ſuch as we ſometimes tho? rarely find detached 
from the Leum or Jejunum. Their compoſition ap- 
pears, the ſame. as that of the inteſtine with which 
theſe appendices are generally joined, They may 
from. their figure be called digital appendices, be- 
cauſe they have ſome reſemblance to the finger, and 
have a kind of valve at their beginning. 
The Colon is the ſecond of the large inteſtines, 
begins at the Cœcum oppoſite to the right Kidney, 
and adheres to the membranes which cover it; it 
afterwards aſcends under the liver, touches the blad- 
der which communicates to it the colour of the bile 
which it contains, continues its courſe along the in- 
ferior part of the ſtomach, and advances as 2 as the 
ſpleen, to which it alſo adheres by means of the 
Epiploon. The portion of the Colon which paſſes 
tranſverſly into the epigaſtric region, is called the 
Arch ot the Colon, and to this portion of the Colon 
the Epiploon principally adheres. The Colon at- 
terwards deſcends upon the left kidney, joining the 
membranes which cover it, and reaches the inferior 
rt of the Os Ileum, whence it aſcends running a 
ictle to the right, and forms in its courſe two cir- 
cumflexions pretty like thoſe of a roman 8, and at 


v See Miſcell. Medico Phyſica. Acad. Nat. Curio. German, 
Paris, 1672, Obl. 24. 
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laſt it terminates in the Redum. The portion of 
this inteſtine, which reaches between the left kidney 
and the Rectum, is for the moſt part narrower than 
the reſt of its extent. | Wy! 

In the furface of this inteſtine we diſcover pingous 
appendices, which are more or leſs conſiderable 
according to the corpulence of the ſubject. There 
are alſo three ligamentary bands, which run along 
its length, as well as over the Cæcum. Theſe bands 
ſeem to derive their origins from the appendix of 
the Cæcum, where they reunite. They are fleſhy, 
and ſerve as longitudinal fibres to the Cœcum and 
the Colon. They adhere to theſe two inteſtines in 
ſuch a manner, that they ſeem to gather or collect 
them, that is to ſay, they here and there form them 
into ſeveral foldings, which incline to the internal 
part of theſe inteſtines, and there form as many 
| ſpecies of Valves in form of a creſcent, which only 
extend from one band to the other. In the interior 
part of theſe inteſtines we diſcover glands, which 
are of the ſame nature with thoſe of the ſmall in- 
teſtines, from which they only differ -in this, that 
they are not found in parcels, but lie one by one, 
for which reaſon they are called fing/e. - | 

The laſt of the great inteſtines called the Rectum, 
begins at the end of the Colon, oppoſite to the laſt 
vertebra of the loins, deſcends along the Os Sarum 
and Cocchæ, and even advances about an inch farther 
without making any circumvolution. The mem- 
branes of this inteſtine are thicker than thoſe of any 
other. We obſerve no valves, but only ſome wrin- 
kles in them. On the end of this inteſtine we diſ- 
cover ſeveral apertures or Lacunæ, which correſpond 
to as many. glands, which furniſh a liquor proper 
to mitigate the gripes and ſhudderings which may 
be produced by the indurated excrements. We 
here alſo obſerve ſeveral ſmall ſemi- lunar fold- 


ings. 
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The breadth of the Redlum is about three fingers, 
though it is ſometimes found more, but this 
depends on the long retention of the excrements in 
its cavity. The connexions of this inteſtine are 
With the Os Sacrum and Coco; and beſides this, in 
man, with the bladder, the proſtate gland, and the 
Veſiculæ Seminales; and in women, with the paſſage 
called the Vagina. This inteſtine is furrounded 
with a great deal of fat, eſpecially at its extremity, 
which forms the Anus, in which we are to conſider 
three particular muſcles: the firſt and moſt conſi- 
derable is called the SphinF:zr Ani. This mulcle 
embraces the extremity of the Rectum for about three 
fingers breadth, and even advances a large inch be- 
yond the end of that inteſtine, to adhere to the ſkin 
which ſurrounds the Anus. This muſcle it acting 
exactly cloſes the extremity of the Rectum, and pre- 
vents the continual diſcharge of the Fæces. It has 
its fixed adheſions at the internal'part of the Cocchx, 
and afterwards divides itſelf into two portions which 
embrace the extremity of the Rectum, and in man 
communicate with the Accelerator muſcles of the 
neck of the bladder, and in women with thoſe 
which embrace the beginning of the Vagina. 
The fibres of this muſcle are confounded with 
the circular fibres of the fleſhy membrane of the 
Renum. | part ho” 
Several anatomiſts make two muſcles of the two 
portions of the Sphinf#ir Ani, giving the name of 
external or rutaneous Spbhincter to the part which ad- 
heres to the ſkin round the Anus, and that of inter- 
nal or inteſtinal Sphincter to the portion which em- 
braces the extremity of the Ref7um. The figure of 
the firſt is oval, adhering by its ſuperior part to the 


extremity of the Coch, dy means of an appendix - 


partly fleſhy and partly tendinous; and at its inferior 
part, alfo by means of a ſimilar appendix, to the 
ſkm of the Perinæum. 1 
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The two other muſcles of the Anus are called 
Elevators: They have their fixed ad he ſions on rach 
fide by à pretty broad origin, not only ft the ſupe- 
rior and internal part of the Os Pubis, but alſo at 
the internal part of the Leum, a little above where it 
is jained with the Iſebium, and laſtly, at the ſpine of 
the Iſchium. The fibres of this muſcle converge, 
like lines drawn from the circumference to the.centre 
of 'a circle, running to the poſterior part of the 
Re&um- which they embrace, confounding them- 
ſelves with thoſe of 10 ſphincter. The fibres of the 
Elevator muſcles alſo embrace in men the neck of the 
bladder, the ſuperior proſtate glands, arid the Veſi- 
culz Seminales, and in women the Vagina. 7 
The principal uſe of * Elevator — | is to 
ſuſtain the bandament. or extremity of the Rectum! in 
gang to ſtool, 
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| T* wo open a living or recently killed: dog, two 
of three hours after he has eaten pretty heartily, 

we find on the ſurface of the inteſtines, and princi> 
pally of che ſmall ones, a great number ſmall 
white veſſels called Lacteal veins, which inſinuate 
themſelves between the two membranes of the Me- 
ſentery, communicate with each other, and advance 
cool a glandulous body placed in its middle, and 
called 3 of Aſellius, from the name of 
him who diſeovered the lacteal veins in the year 
1622. To this glandulous body the lacteal veins 
come, and from its ſubſtance we ſee other lacteal 
veins riſing, which only differ from the former in 
this, that they. 98 to be fewer in number, but 
ſomewhat lar Theſe are called ſecondary, to 
diſtinguiſh t 2 from the former, which run from 
0 N een into the Pancreas of Aſellius. 
R 2 The 
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The ſecondary lacteal veins diſcharge their con- 
tents into a membranous and cellular bag, which is 
generally placed on the body of the firſt vertebra of 
the loins, and partly concealed by the right appendix 
of the Chyle. This bag 1s called the Recepraculum 
Chili, or the Receptacle of Pecquet, a celebrated 
French anatomiſt, who diſcovered it in the year 
1661. | | | Nets 

From the ſuperior part of this receptacle there 
-ariſes a white veſſel, and ſometimes two, which for 
the moſt part reunite about three fingers breadth 
from their origin, in order to form what we call the 
Thoracic duct, which advances anteriorly along the 
vertebræ of the back; it is placed between the inferior 
Aorta and the Azygos, and having arrived about the 
fifth vertebra of the back; this duct, which before 
advanced along the middle of the bodies of theſe 
vertebræ, turns a little to the left to diſcharge its 
contents into a large vein, called from its ſituation 
the left Subclavian. _ , YH 

The lacteal veſſels, the receptacle of the Chyle, 
and the thoracic. duct, are diſcovered in a man as 
well as in a dog, but for this purpoſe *tis requiſite 
that he has taken aliments three or four hours before 
his death. It is by ſome thought abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſee theſe veſſels, that we ſhould open the 
ſubject immediately after his death; however, I have 
ſeen and demonſtrated them in a man three days 
after his death. 1 | 
Ihe lacteal veins are not only diſcovered on 
the ſmall, but alſo on the large inteſtines, ſuch 
as the Cæcum and the Colon; and it is by this 
means that we explain how it is poſſible for ſe- 
veral days, and even ſometimes for a month, to 
n patients purely by the help of nutritive 

yiters. | 1164 0 5 
In men we obſerve, that the glands of the Me- 
ſentery are interſperſed through all its extent, 
CT 7 3 inſtead 
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inſtead of being collected into one body like thoſe 
of a dog. 1 | 

'Tis alſo obſervable, that in ſome ſubjects the 
thoracic duct makes ſeveral circumvolutions round 
itſelf, which greatly augments its length. 

The lacteal veſſels and the thoracic duct have in- 
ternally ſeveral valves, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as 
to prevent the return of the Chyle, which goes from 
the inteſtines to its receptacle, thence to the thoracic 
duct, and from that to the left ſubclavian vein, At 
the opening of the thoracic duct into the ſubclavian 
vein there is a valve, which in a dog is of the form 
of a creſcent, whoſe convex part is turned towards 
the armpit, and its concave part towards the oppo- 
ſite ſide, From the diſpoſition of this valve we 
perceive, that it permits the Chyle to enter into the 
ſubclavian vein, and prevents its. courſe from be- 
ing interrupted by the paſſage of the blood into this 
vein. 

Ihe figure of this valve is not ſo eaſily determined 

in man on account of its ſmall extent, the orifice of 
the thoracic duct being very ſmall. Adolpbus Vede- 
lius pretends, that there are two valves placed op- 
polite to each other. Mr. Duverney, member of 
the academy of Peterſburg, aſſures us, that there is 
but one, of a different figure from the other valves, 
being however nearly circular. In ſome ſubjects the 
thoracic duct and the Receptaculum Chili have been 
found double, that is, poſſeſſing each fide. 

In man we obſerve that the thoracic duct paſſes 
behind the left ſubclavian vein, forming a kind 
of arch, and running afterwards from behind for- 
wards, and ſomewhat from above downwards, 
it diſcharges its contents into that vein, im- 
mediately at the external ſide of the internal 
Jugular. 

The Lacteal veins, both primary and ſecondary, 
are as many lymphatic veſſels, that is to ſay, they 
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go. Of the Digeſtion of the Aliments. 
always receive the Lymph which returns from 
the inteſtines and the Meſentery; and after di- 
geftion-they alſo receive the Chyle, which mix- 
ing with the lymph which it finds in theſe veſ- 
ſeis, becomes more fluid, and conſequently more 
proper to flo into the Receptaculum Chili. 

This receptacle not only receives the Ly 
and Chyle which come from the lacteal veins, but 
alſo hs whole Lymph, carried thro* the + bop 13: 
veins of the inferior extremities, and thoſe of the 
abdominal viſcera, and this receptacle afterwards 
diſcharges its contents into the thoracic duct. 
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The continual loſſes which our bodies ſuſtain, as 
well by inſenſible tranſpiration as by other evacua- 
tions, render it neceſſary for us to find aliments in 
order to repair them. We ſhall therefore examine 
the preparations which theſe aliments undergo to 
produce this reparation, and which may be reduced 
to three; the firſt is made in the mouth, the fecond 
in the ſtomach, and the third in the firſt 'of the ſmall 
inteſtines. 

The aliments are divided in the mouth during 
maſtication, as well by the action of the teeth, as by 
their mixture with the Saliva. They afterwards paſs 
into the Pharynx, into which the tongue, by raiſing 
itſelf and carrying itſelf backwards, forces them to 
enter. By this motion the Epiglottis is deprefied, | 
and the Glottis cloſed. 

The partition or arch of the palate by raiſ- 

ing - itſelf, hinders the aliments from entering 
into the Naſal Foſſæ, and the Ui makes thoſe 
Fan by its ſides which go directly to the Gloltis. 

The aliments which have been conveyed into the 
Pharynx are obliged to follow the road of the CEſo-. 
phagus, whence they deſcend into the ſtomach, 
mart leſs by their * weight than by the 1 
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five compreſſions which they receive, as well from 
the cefophagian muſcle which is at the beginning of 
this duct, as from the circular fibres of its ' fleſhy 
coat. © 

The aliments having continued ſome time in 
the ſtomach, are there reduced into a ſoft paſte of a 
1 colour, and generally of a tartiſh taſte and 
ſmell. | 

The moſt generally received opinion concerning 
the cauſe of this change, is that which ſuppoſes it to 
depend not only on the Saliva which continually 
flows thro* the QEſophagus, but allo on the gaſtric 
liquor furniſhed by the glands of the ſtomach. Ex- 
perience proves, that theſe liquors are not ſimply 
aqueous, but impregnated with active and-penetra- 
ting parts, whoſe action is not confined to the Mole- 
cules or integral parts of the aliments, but extends 
farther, and reaches the eſſential or conſtituent prin- 
ciples which compoſe them, and of which it changes 
the natural arrangement. The aliments by being 
thus decompounded, change their natures, and are 
not after digeſtion what they were before. *Tis 
alſo thought that the aftion of theſe liquors muſt 
be ſeconded by the gentle contraction of the fleſhy 
fibres of the ſtomach, and the ſucceflive action of 
the diaphragm and abdominal muſcles, 

In proportion as the diviſion of the aliments is 
augmented in the ſtomach, that which is moſt at- 
tenuated eſcapes thro? the Pylorus into the Duode- 
num. The paſſage of the aliments thro* the Pylorus 
is favoured by the oblique firuation of the ſtomach, 
and the gentle contraction of its fleſhy coat. 

Ibis ſoft and greyiſh paſte into which the aliments 
are changed in the ſtomach, coming into the Duade- 
num is there mixed with the Bile, as well as with 
the inteſtinal and pancreatic juices; and by this mix- 
ture it acquites a new degree of perfection, becomes 
white, mild, and liquid, and being preſſed by the 
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vermicular motion of the inteſtines, and paſſing 
ſlowly into their cavity on account of the valves 
found there, it ſends into the lacteal veins the moſt 
ſubtile and pure part of what they contain, namely, 
the Chyle, which is deſigned to repair what we loſe 
by the ſeveral evacuations. Hulle 6 
Tis obvious that the matter of nouriſhment, or 
this alimentary paſte, having paſſed thro? the whole 
extent of the ſmall inteſtines, and being in its courſe 
deprived of its moſt fluid and pure part, muſt of 
courſe become thicker in proportion as it paſſes into 
the large inteſtines. After this it is no more than 
the dregs of the aliments, which permit the little 
Chyle remaining in them to eſcape into the lacteal 
veins which correſpond to the Ccum and the Colon. 
The Valve, which is at the beginning of the Colon, 
hinders this groſs matter from re-entering the ſmall 
inteſtines, and the length, curvature, and cellules 
of this inteſt ine permit it to contain a great quantity 
of it, that we may not be obliged to go too often to 
ſtool. As for the lymph furniſhed by the ſingle 
glands of the large inteſtines, it facilitates the paſſage 
of this groſs matter thro' their cavities; and the 
Sphincter which cloſes the extremity of the Rectum, 
| hinders it from being continually evacuated. In a 
word, it is not evacuated except when this ſpring 
is as it were forced open, not only by the weight 
of the excrements, but alſo by the contraction of 
the fleſhy coat of the Redtum, joined with that 
of the muſcles of the lower belly and Diaphragm. 
The Chyle which, as I have faid, is furniſhed by 
the alimentary matter in the lacteal veins, inſinuates 
itſelf into the orifices of thoſe veſſels which accord- 
ing to Helvetius correſpond with the ſpongeous Pa- 
pillæ of the papillous coat, or with the floating edges 
of the Valvulæ Conniventes, according to the ob- 
ſervations of Mr. Duverney, and continuing its road 
in theſe veſſels, it enters the conglobate glands diſ- 
perſed 
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rſed in all the extent of the Meſentery ; and hav- 
ing paſſed thro? theſe glands it alfo runs thro? the 
ſecondary lacteal veins, to diſcharge itſelf into the 
Receptacle of Pecquet and thoracic duct, and thence 
to go into the ſubclavian vein, where being mixed 
with the blood contained in it, and circulating along 
with this blood, it gradually acquires its character 
and properties, and is at laſt converted into true 
blood. This blood, after ſeveral reiterated circu- 
lations, muſt alſo change its nature, and form the 
different liquors which are ſeparated from it, I 
— the nutritive Lymph, the Bile, the Saliva, 

7 

We will eaſily conceive the cauſe which makes 
the Chyle advance from the inteſtines to the ſubcla- 
vian vein, if we conſider, 1/#, That all the veſſels 
thro* which it paſſes in this road are here and there 
fortified with Valves or ſuckers, whoſe ſtructure 
favours the paſſage of this liquor into that vein. 24, 
That theſe veſſels are beſet by organs which make 
gentle but reiterated compreſſions on their ſides ; 
ſuch are the meſenteric arteries with reſpect to the 
lacteal veins; and the Aorta, with reſpect to the tho- 
racic duct and receptacle of the Chyle, to which we 
ought to add the Diaphragm, which at each inſpiration 
compreſſes the receptacle, without counting the 
action of the muſcles of the lower belly, whoſe con- 
tractions ſucceed thoſe of the Diaphragm, if we ex- 
cept the time in which they make efforts, as I have 
before obſerved. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the 
lacteal veſſels are never empty, the Lymph paſſing 
continually into them, whether with or without the 
Chyle. 

Before we examine the ſtructure of the Viſcera, 
where the ſecretions of the different Humours which 
concur to the ſupport of the animal ceconomy are 
performed, I think it proper to ſay ſomething of 
ſecretions in general. | 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Secyetions in general. 


HE blood is not entirely compoſed of 1 its red, 
| its lymphatic, and its ferous part, ſince 
there are ſeveral other liquors mi with it. 
Theſe different humours are ſeparated from it by 
particular organs called glands, and the ſeparation 
of theſe fluids from the reſt of the blood 15 called 
Secretion. 
The Secretions ſuppoſe two ens. one on 
the part of the blood, and another on that of the 


* learned phy ſicians think, that all the hu- 
mours are formally contained in the blood, and ac- 
cording to ſome, they owe their production princi- 
pally to that motion of the blood which they call 
the motion of fermentation. That theſe humours 
may be furniſhed by the blood, it 1s therefore re- 
. that this motion, as well as the others 
ound in it, ſuch as that of Fluidiiy and that of 
Trufion, or the Progreſſive Motion, ſhould be well 
regulated. 

As for the organs called glands, anatomiſts have 
made two ſorts of them, namely, Conglomerate and 
Congiobate. - Thele laſt are of no other uſe than to 
receive and perfect the Lymph, by attenuating its 
parts. Such are the glands of the armpits and groins, 
Sc. There are alſo conglobate glands, which be- 
ſides the Ly * brought to them from the lym- 

phatic veins of the adjacent parts, alſo receive — 
Chy le after the digeſtion of the aliments, in order 
alſo to perfect 1 it, and ſuch are the glands of the Me- 
ſentery. 

The conglomerate glands are deſtin'd to ſepa- 
rate from the blood thoſe different humours which 
are mixed with it, as the Liver which — 

3 tdb 
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the Bile, the Parotids which ſeparate a part 
of the Saliva, and the Kidneys which ſeparate the 
Urine, Ee. 

To conceive in what manner the conglomerate 
glands are capable of ſeparating theſe different li- 
quors, we are with ſome eminent phyſicians to con- 
ſider them as fo many congeries, formed principally 
of ſeveral particular veſſels called Secretory and Ex- 
cretory, and of a great number of nerves, arteries, 
and veins, both ſanguiferous and lymphatic. We 
ought at the fame time to obſerve, that the ſangui- 
 ferous and lymphatic arteries are continuous with 
the veins of the ſame kind, that is to ſay, that the 
ſanguiferous veſſels are continuous to the ſanguite- 
rous veins, and the lymphatic arteries to the lym- 

atic veins. 24, That the ſecretory veſſel takes 
its origin at the union of the lymphatic artery with 
the vein of that name: and laſtly, that the lympha- 
tic artery derives its origin from the capillary ſan- 
N arteries. Mr. Vinſtaoò ſays, he has ob- 
erved that the ſecretory veſſel, which conſtitutes 
the greateſt part of the texture of the gland, is in- 
ternally furniſhed with a kind of down, fleecy ſub- 
ſtance, which is well expreſſed by the Latin word 
Tamentum, and that this down is of different colours, 
according to the nature of the liquor which is to be 
ſeparated in the glands. I, If we ſuppoſe with this 
learned Anatomiſt, that the down of the ſecretory 
veſſel is from its firſt conformation impregnated 
with as many different humours as there are glands; 
2d, if we conſider that a piece of grey paper, which 
is only a congeries of filaments cloſely united with 
each other, being once ſoaked in oil or water, only 
permits a liquor ſimilar to that with which it is im- 
pregnated to paſs thro? it; and that a piece of cloth 
dip'd in oil and immerſed in a mixture of oil and 


* See memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, 1740. 
| water, 
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water, only permits the parts of the oil to paſs thro? 
its texture, without being penetrated by thoſe of- 
the water: I ſay, from theſe circumſtances we may 
form ſome idea of the manner in which the humours 
are ſecerned thro the ſecretory veſſels of the gland. 
In a word, the general reſemblance which ſubſiſts 
between the filamentous texture of grey paper or 
cloth, and that of the down which fills the cavity of 
the ſecretory veſſel, renders it probable that the 
ſame mechaniſm takes place in the glands as in the 
paper and cloth, and that the ſame cauſe which hin- 
ders the water from paſſing thro* the paper or cloth 
dip'd in oil, will alſo hinder all thoſe liquors mixed 
with the maſs of blood which ſhall arrive at the 
mouth of the Secretory veſſel from entering into it, 
except that which is analogous, homogeneous, or 
like the humour with which the down was from its 
firſt conformation impregnated. 

It is therefore obvious, that the blood impreg- 
nated with the different humours which ought to be 
ſecreted from the glands, being conveyed into theſe 
organs by the ſanguiferous artery, will in the lym- 
phatic artery, which is continuous to it, furniſh a 
part of the Lymph which it contains, which being 
1mpregnated with different liquors which ought to 
be ſecreted, will ſuffer to eſcape into the orifice of 
the ſecretory veſſel, the kumour analagous to that 
with which the down is impregnated, while the 
other humours which have no relation to it will paſs 
thro* the lymphatic vein, which will diſcharge 
them into the maſs of blood, that they may 
be tranſmitted to the glands which ought to ſecrete 


them. | 


The liquor introduced into the ſecretory veſſel 
continues to flow through its different ramifications 
till it reaches the excretory veſſel. It ſometimes 
happens that the ſecretory veſſel correſponds to no 
excretory duct, in which caſe it depoſits the liquor 
* it 
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it contains in particular repoſitories in form of 
Veſicles, as we obſerve in the glands of the ſtomach, 
inteſtines, Sc. Some imagine that the ſecretory 
veſſels ariſe from the curvature which the ſangui- 
ferous artery forms at its union with the ſanguiferous 
vein. But as Mr. Helvetius obſerves, a liquor, in 
order to be conſtantly filtrated thro* the ſame veſſel 
appears to ſtand in need of a mild and peaceable 
motion, which could not happen, if the ſecretory 
veſſel derived its origin from the ſanguiferous 
veſſels. | en 
The humours ſecreted by the conglomerate glands 
are diſtinguiſned into three claſſes. The humours of 
the firſt claſs are calPd recrementitious. Theſe are 
the humours, which being once ſeparated from the 
maſs of blood, enter into it again for different uſes; 
ſuch are the oleous juice included in the cellules of 
the marrow, the liquor of the Pericardium, that 
2 the ventricles of the brain, that of the cerebellum, 

The ſecond claſs contains the humours called 
Excrementitious, that is to ſay, thoſe which being 
once ſeparated from the maſs of blood are no more 
mixed with it, or if they are, the animal gene- 
rally ſuffers ſome alteration; ſuch are the urine, the 
_ of inſenſible tranſpiration, that of the ſweat, 

c. 

The third claſs includes a kind of humours which 
are partly recrementitious and partly excrementitious, 
that is to ſay, a portion of theſe humours re- enters 
the maſs of blood, while the other portion is not 
again mixed with it, but is thrown out of the 
ways of the circulation; ſuch are the Saliva, the 
— the Gaſtric Inteſtinal, and Pancreatic Fuices, 
C £5? 
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c HAP. V. 
Of the Liver. 


\HE liver is a conglomerate gland, of a very 
conſiderable ſize, of a browniſh red, and of 
e firm conſiſtence. It takes up not only the 
part of the right Hy pocondrium, but ao 
— anterior of the middle Epigaftric region, and ex- 
tends itſelf even to the left Hypocondrium. This 
however happens moſt generally in a Fœtus, in 
whom the ſize of this inteſtine is proportionably 
larger than in adults. 
I The liver is uſually extended over the fore part 
of the ſmall ribs — two fingers breadth, more or 
leſs,” accordipg as the Diaphragm to which it ad- 
heres, and whoſe motions it follows, is placed lower 
towards the Abdomen, or more raiſed towards the 
ps and as the ſtomach or inteſtines are more or 
eſs full, and it extends to the Joweſt of the falle 
fibs. - 
- The liver is commonly divided into two 
called Lobes, one of which is the right, and the 
other the left; this diviſion appears upon: its 
upper or convex ſurface by a membranous hga- 
ment, and on its cancave or lower ſurface by a 
deep line commonly called the cleft of the liver. 
It traverſes all the lower part of this inteſtine, and 
its beginning correſponds to the anterior extremity 
of the cartilaginous part of the firft ſhort mb; 
he ſciflure is ſometimes changed into a ductor 
cana ö 
The Lobe on the right is larger than that on che 
left, for which reaſon that on the right is called the 
great Lobe of the Liver, and that on the left the 
ſmall. The particular ſituation of theſe Lobes is 
ſuch, that the great Lobe ſeems to be placed per- 
pendicularly, 
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pendicularly, and the ſmall one tranſverſely, ſo as 
to cover a conſiderable part of the ſtomac. 
The liver is not of a regular figure, but is accom- 
modated to the ſtructure of the adjoining parts. 
For this reaſon it is convex-and ſmooth on its ſupe- 
rior ſurface, that it may the better acconumodate 
itſelf to the ſmooth concavity of the Diaphragm, to 
which it is fixed, and which it follows in all its 
motions. Its inferior furface is concave and unequal, 
having ſeveral. emimences and cavities, ' both to ſuit 
the convexity of the adjoining organs, and to corre- 
ſpond to the cavities or interſtices betwint ' theſe 
. A ace 
- Theſe eminences are peculiar only to the larger 
lobe of the liver, and the principal of them is tri- 
angular. Spgelius was the firſt who has mentioned 
it by the appellation of the little lobe, wherefore 
thoſe who account it a diſtinct lobe call it Spigelius's 
little lobe. On the anterior part is found another 
eminence, not ſo prominent but of a larger ſurface. 
The antients have diftinguiſhed theſe eminences by 
the name of Porte. I vit 

The concave. part has ſeveral depreſſions, the firſt 
of which is the ſciſſure of the liver, which by tra- 
verſing its concave part ſeparates its . lobes. The 
ſecond depreſſion is on the fore part of the great 
lobe, and contains the gall-bladder. On the poſte- 
rior part is a ſmall hollow, . correſponding to a part 
of the right kidney. The ſmall lobe has alſo an- 
other hollow anſwering to the ſtomach, over which 
it is extended. On the pofterior edge of the ver 
there is a large kind of hollow or groove, which is 
common to both lobes, and affords a paſſage for the 
Spina Dori and the extremity of the ¶ ſophagus. 
There is alſo. a little hollow on the hind part, for 
facilitating the paſſage of the Jena Cave. The 
poſterior part of the liver is in the greateſt part of 
its extent terminated by a pretty round 3 or 
| | edge 
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edge, quite different from that of its anterior part, 
which is ſlender and pointed. | 2 

The liver adheres to the adjoining parts, but eſ- 
pecially to the Diaphragm, by means of four liga- 
ments, viz. the Suſpenſorium, the Coronarum, and 
the two Laterals. 1 * 

The Suſpen ſorium is that which divides the con- 
vex furface of the liver into two lobes. This liga- 
ment is only a continuation of that folding of the 
Peritonæum which incloſes the umbilical vein. Its 
lower part adheres all along the convex ſurface of 
the liver, which directly correſponds to its ſciſſure, 
and by this means ſeparates the greater lobe from 
the leſſer. Its fore part reaches even to the begin- 
ning of the ſciſſure, where it has a communication 
with a particular capſula, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter, and all along is faften'd not, only to the 
appendix of the Sternum called Xiphoides, bur alſo 
to thoſe parts of the Diaphragm which anſwer to it, 
and at laſt terminates about the middle of the upper 
and hinder part of the liver at its coronary liga- 
ment. This middle ligament alſo adheres obliquely 
along the upper and hinder part of the ſheath of the 
Muſculus Rettus,. p | 

The Coronary is not a particular ligament, but 
rather a name for the immediate faſtening of the 
upper and hinder ſurface of the liver, and eſpecially 
of its larger lobe to the aponeurotic part of the Dia- 
phragm correſponding to it; ſo that in this place the 
ſubſtance of the liver and that of the Diaphragm 
touch each other, and the membranes of both unite 
at the circumference of this adheſion, the extent of 
which is not above two fingers breadth. 

As to the lateral ligaments, they ſhew themſelves 
all along the hinder border of the little lobe, and 
that part of the greater which is not immediately 
faſtened to the Diaphragm, Theſe ligaments are 
formed by the duplicature of the membrane 1 the 

ver, 
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liver, which inſtead of terminating at the hinder 
border of this inteſtine, reaches about an inch be- 

ond it, where it unites cloſe to that part of the 
iaphragm which is oppoſite to it. What I have 
ſaid, ſhews the liver to be faſtened along all its poſte- 
rior border to. thoſe . parts of the Diaphragm which 
anſwer to it; only let it be obſerved, that the con- 
nexion of the middle part of this hinder border is 
immediate, and that of all its other parts mediate, 
Some to theſe ligaments add the immediate adhe- 
ſion of the liver to the Trunk of the inferior Vena 
Cava, which extends a-croſs the Diaphragm, to 
which it is alſo cloſely united, to the heart. The 
uſe of theſe ligaments is not only to ſuſpend the liver, 
but alſo to keep it inits proper poſition, and ſecure 
it from the effects of any violent motion. The liver 
is chiefly ſupported by the fullneſs of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, as they are by the muſcles of the Ab- 
domen: accordingly it is obſerved, that when the 
liver by the emptineſs of thoſe organs is left to its 
own weight, a vellication * attended with a very pain- 
ful ſenſation is the natural conſequence. 
As to the umbilical vein, which ſome anatomiſts 
have placed among the ligaments of the liver, and 
have attributed to it the uſe of preventing this in- 
teſtige rifing too high towards. the Diaphragm, 
all anatomiſts are ſo far from being agreed in giving 
it this uſe, that the contrary is by many maintained. 
The liver is covered with a. thin membrane, 
which however conſiſts of two laminæ, and between 
theſe are diſtributed a great number of lymphatic 
veſſels, viſible both on the convex and concave ſur- 
faces of this organ. The internal lamina, of this 
membrane ſeems to penetrate. the ſubſtance of the 
liver, and to divide it into a.. great. number of 
[mall lobes, which are much more. plainly to be 
diſtinguiſhed in a hog than in a man. * 
* Twitching, pinching, or a convulſive motion. 
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The ſubſtance of the liver conſiſts of the aſſem- 
blage of a great number of veſſels of all kinds, 
which appear diſtributed among a multitude ot little 
bodies, not unlike ſmall grains or veſicles, whoſe 
internal parts ſeem furniſhed with a ſubſtance like 
velvet. Mr. Winſlow calls them Pulpous Grains. 
The veſſels which are diſtributed to theſe pulpous 
8 may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe which convey 

fluid into them, and into thoſe which carry it 
back. The former are the ramifications of the 
Hepatic artery, thoſe of the Vena Porta, and of the 
Hepatic nerves. The hepatic artery is a branch of 
the Celiac trunk, which the Aorta ſupplies at the 
entrance of the Abdomen. 

The Yena Porta is a conſiderable trunk of a vein 
formed by two principal branches, one of which 
receives the blood in its return from the ſpleen, the 
Pancreas, and part of the ſtomach. This branch is 
called the Vena Splenica. The other, which receives 
that from the inteſtines and Meſentery, is called Me- 


ſenteric. This trunk of the vein penetrates the ſub- 


ſtance of the liver at its concavity, but before it 
enters, forms as it were two other ramifications, one 
to the right and the other to the left, and this ſepa- 
ration of the Trunk of the Vena Cava is called the 
Sinus of the Vena Porta. From theſe two branches 
iſſue ſeveral others of a ſmaller ſize, forming an inh- 
nite number of ramifications, which loſe themſelves 
in the Veſicles of the liver. 

Among the veſſels which carry back the fluid 
from theſe Veſicles, the moſt obſervable are the 
branches of thoſe veins which correſpond to the 
Vena Cava, and there empty themſelves of the re- 
mainder-of that blood which the Vena Porta had 
carried into the liver. Theſe branches uniting form 
three conſiderable ducts, called the Hepatic veins, 
which terminate in the trunk of the lower Vena 
Cava immediately under the Diaphragm, thro? three 
nz | different, 
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different apertures, the largeſt of which correſponds 
to the — the next to the nn and the talk 
to the lobe of Spigelius. 

Theſe ſame veins may alſo be thought to carry 
off the remainder of the blood flowing from the 
Hepatic artery, ſince there is no one diſcovered 
that immediately correſponds to. this artery. 

The. lymphatic veins of the liver run along its 
concave and convex ſurfaces, forming a molt admi- 
rable kind of net-work. Moſt of theſe empty them+ 
ſelves into the Receptaculum Chyli. 

The pulpous grains in the ſubſtance of — ber 
furniſh each of them a veſſel which is pr 
excretory duct of theſe Veſicles. | Theſe Ares, 
which are very numerous, have a communication 
with each other in the ſubſtance of the liver. They 
are commonly called biliary, and the union of theſe 
ducts forms that called the Hepatic, which is about 
the length of two fingers breadth. It joins to that of 
the gall-bladder, as I ſhall mention hereafter, where 
they both form one duct, which afterwards empties 
itſelf into the Duodenum. 

it muſt be obſerved, that all the branches and 
ramifications both of the Hepatic artery of the Vena 
Porta and of the nerves and biliary pores, are in- 
cloſed in one common membrane, called Gin 


Capſula, from the name of the diſcoverer. This 


author thought it to be a fleſhy ſubſtance, but upon 
an accurate examination, it appears to be only a 
continuation of the membrane which covers the 
liver. The ramifications of the lymphatic veins, 
and thoſe of the blood veins called the Hepatioos 
are not incloſed within this capſula. 

The gall-bladder is a membranous bag, in haps 
reſembling a pear, with a bottom, a neck, and 
even a particular canal. It ſeldom — the big- 
nels. of a ſmall hen's egg. Its ſituation is in the 


concave. part of the great Lobe of the liver, in a de- 
| 8 2 preſſion 
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ome very often of the form of a groove, which 
ies at its anterior edge, about two fingers breadth 
from the ſciſſure; ſometimes it protuberates be- 
yond the liver, but eſpecially when its uſual bulk 
is increaſed by the bile retained in it, or by ſome 
other cauſe. SEO INE ITE OAT 

Such is the ſituation of this bladder, that in a per- 
ſon ſtanding it inclines a httle forward, and when 
lying on the back is almoſt entirely reverſed; its 
bottom is loweſt when any one jies on the right ſide, 
and when on the left it tends upward in an oblique 
direction. Again, theſe poſitions vary according to 
the different degrees of theſe attitudes, as Mr. Win- 


flow has obſerved. The gall-bladder is found to be 


uſually joined to the liver, only by a third part of 
its length and circumference. This bladder touches 
the Colon, and communicates to it the colour of the 
liquor it contains. "AT 
The canal which is a continuation of the neck of 
the bladder is called the Cyſtic duct, is about two 
fingers breadth long, and opens in conjunction with 
the Hepatic duct into that of the Choledochus. 
Theſe two ducts are fo near to each other, that they 
are even connected by the intervention of ſome mem- 
branous fibres, ſo that they do not form a T, as 
fome have afferted. . 
The duct of the bladder does not deſcribe a right 
line with the neck, for at its very beginning a ſmall 
membranous ligament faſtened to the outſide of 
both makes it fetch a compaſs. The conjunction of 
the Hepatic and Cyſtic ducts forms a third, called 
common or the Choledochus, which is in length 
about four fidgers breadth; and after piercing 
obliquely the different membranes of the hinder part 
of the Duodenum, it empties itſelf into its cavity, 
about four fingers breadth beneath the Pylorus. 
The gall-bladder conſiſts of ſeveral membranes or 
tunicles, arranged like thoſe of the ſtomach, = 
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firſt, or outermoſt, ſeems a continuation of that, 
which covers the whole liver. The ſecond is muſ- 
culous, compoſed of ſeveral fleſhy fibres, diſpoſed. 
three different ways, the firſt being ftreight, the ſe- 
cond oblique, and the third circular, | 

Betwixt theſe two coats is a cellular membrane, 
which even penetrates the interval between the fleſhy 
fibres. The third coat is nervous, and the fourth a 
papillous ſubſtance. - On the outward ſurface of the 
nervous coat is a moſt wonderful piece of net-work, 
formed by the ſanguiferous, nervous, and lympha- 
tic veſſels which are diſtributed towards the bladder. 
The arteries and ſanguiferous veins are called Cyſtic. 
The arteries are ramifications of the Hepatic duct, 
and the veins empty themſelves into the Vena Porta, 
as the Lymphatic veſſels do into the Receptaculum 
Chyli. As to the nerves, they are branches of the 
Plexus Hepaticus. | N 

On the inward ſurface of the gall-· bladder are ſe- 
veral little holes like thoſe in a honey- comb, which 
are formed by as many foldings of the papillous 
tunicles; and ſome modern anatomiſts have alſo 
diſcovered there the mouths of ſeveral ducts, which 
inſtead of emptying themſelves into the Hepatic 
duct, diſcharge themſelves into the cavity of the 
bladder, and are called Hepati-Cyſtic canals. 

The neck of the gall- bladder, and its duct, are 
alſo furniſhed internally with ſeveral folds of the in- 
ternal membrane. Theſe folds, according to Mr. 
Heiſter's obſervations, form a kind of ſpinal ſtair- 
caſe within and without, and in ſome perſons the 
winding of a ſkrew, eſpecially when the neck and 
the duct are full inflated. 

The bile is ſecerned in the liver, and that the 
glandular grains, diſcovered by Mr. Malpigbi in 
ſuch abundance throughout its whole ſubſtance, are 
its real _ fillers will be admitted, when it is conſi- 
dered firſt, that all theſe glandular grains are ſo 
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many Veſicles including, according to Mr. Vinſauꝰs 
obſervation, a papillous ſubſtance like that which 
he ſays is to be found in all the ſecretory ducts ; ſe- 
condly, that all the different veſſels that are diftri- 
buted in the liver, terminate in all theſe Veſicles as 
in their proper centers. * ie 
It is therefore conceivable, that ſome of theſe 
veſſels bring the fluid they contain to theſe Veſicles, 
and that others receiving ſuch fluids as are in theſe 
veſſels, convey them elſewhere. The former are 
the nerves and ramifications of the Vena Porta, and 
thoſe of the Hepatic artery; the latter are the He- 
patic and Lymphatic veins, and the biliary pores 
or excretory ducts of theſe Veſicles. r 
From a compariſon of the great quantity of Bile 
ſecreted in the liver with the bulk of the veflels 
which run into it, it may be conjectured that the 
Vena Porta ſupplies this organ with the bile there 
filtrated, and the Hepatic artery the blood neceffary 
for its nouriſhment ; but a conſideration of the na- 
ture of Bile, and that of the organs from which the 
Vena Porta receives the blood which it contains, 
places it beyond all controverſy. | 

Zile is a yellow bitter liquor, of a pretty fluid con- 
fiftence, and compoſed not only of ſeroſities and 
ſalts, but alſo of oily particles. This compound 
has a very great reſemblance to ſoap, having nearly 
the ſame taſte, and alſo the virtue of taking the 
oldeſt ſpots out of cloaths. As to the organs from 
whence the different branches of the Vena Porta re- 
turn, and whence they have drawn, as I may fay, 
the Bile it contains, they are the Epiploon, the 
ſtomach, the inteſtines, the Pancreas, the er 
and the ſpleen. * n 

The Bile thus ſecreted in the liver is again re- 
ſorb'd by the biliary pores, which partly transfuſe 
it into the Hepatic duct, and partly into that recep- 
tacle commonly called the gall bladder, 9 
01 
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of the biliary pores as correſpond to it, which from 
this office are called the Hepati-Cyſtic ducts. The 


Bile ſupplied to the Hepatic duct is continually diſ- 
charging itſelf, tho* more or leſs (lowly, into the 
Duodenum thro* the Choledochus, with which it 
communicates; whereas that which 1s tranſmitted 
into the bladder by the Hepati-cyſtic ducts, flows 
from thence only at certain ſeaſons, of which the 
moſt uſual is at the digeſtion of food, for being 
then compreſſed by the ſtomach, the Bile makes its 
way thro the Cyſtic duct into the Choledochus, 
mixes with that tranſmitted thro* the Hepatic duct, 

and then runs into the Duodenum. This mixture 
of the Cyſtic Bile: and that of the Hepatic, 
is of great conſequence to a thorough and per- 
fect digeſtion, for theſe two Biles are found to be 
extremely different from each other, that of the 
bladder being yellower, thicker, and even more 
bitter than that of the Hepatic duct, which proba- 
bly ariſes from the long continuance of the Bile in 
the bladder. 3 

Some will have the Bile in the bladder to be ſup- 
plied by the Hepatic duct. This Bile, according to 
them, aſcending. thro' the Cyſtic duct, where the 
Duodenum happens to be inflated, and the Chole- 
dochus cannot diſcharge itſelf there on account of its 
being then compreſſed by the membranes of that in- 

e. 

Stony concretions have frequently been found in 
the bladder, formed by the inſpiſſation and dryneſs 
of the Bile, as appears from the nature of theſe 
ſtones, they not only retaining the colour and taſte 
of Bile, but flaming when thrown into the fire. 
Some of theſe ſtones have even been known to have 


come throꝰ the Cyſtic duct, and the Choledochus into 


the Duodenum, whence the patient has voided them 
in ſtools “. 


* See Joan Bajtifi Branchi Hiſt. hepat. Editio 3. 
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The retention of the Bile within the bladder occa- 
ſions its inflation, which is ſometimes ſo conſidera- 
ble as to appear externally, in which cafe with- 
out a nice attention it might be taken for an 
abſceſs. This obſervation we owe to Mr. Petit, 
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CHAP, VI. 
Of the Pancreas. 


HE Pancreas is a conglomerate gland, of a 
| figure reſembling that of a dog's tongue, of 
a very faint red colour, and of a pretty firm con- 
ſiſtence, ſituated in the epigaſtric region along the 
inferior part of the ftomach, running tranſverſly 
From the Duodenum to which it adheres by its proper 
ſubſtance to very near the ſpleen, to which it is only 
joined by veſſels or membranes. The ſituation of 
the Pancreas is ſuch, that we may conſider two ſur- 
faces in it, one ſuperior and another inferior; two 
edges, one anterior and another poſterior; and two 
extremities, one to the right and another to the left 
ſide; this laſt is leſs conſiderable than the other 
which touches the Duodenum. 
The Pancreas is covered with two membranes, 
which may be diſtinguiſhed into common and pro- 
r. The common is formed of the two ſmall 
1 of the Meſocolon, between which the Pancreas 
is ſituated. Its proper membrane immediately 
covers its ſubſtance, which is compoſed of ſeveral 
glandular granulations, interſperſed with a great 
number of veſſels, ſome of which go to the Pancreas 
while others come from it. Thoſe which furniſh 
the Pancreas with any liquor, are the arteries and 
nerves. Thoſe which bring the liquors back from 
it are the ſanguiterous and lymphatic veins, and the 
excretory ducts of the glands. c 
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The arteries are diſtributions'of the Cœliac trunk, 
and principally of the Splenic branch. The nerves 
are furniſhed to it by the eighth pair, and the inter- 
coſtal. As for the ſanguiterous veins, they diſ- 
charge their contents into that which returns from 
the ſpleen, and is called Splenic. 

The external ducts of the Pancreas are very nume- 
rous, and there is even reaſon to believe that there 
are as many of them as there are glands which enter 
its compoſition. All theſe ducts unite with each 
other, and from their union there ariſes one which 
is common to them, and in which they "diſcharge 
the liquors which they have received from the 
glands; this is called the Pancreatic Du#?, or that of 
Ver fungus, from the name of him who diſcovered it. 
It runs along the Pancreas till about the middle of 
its thickneſs, and diſcharges its contents into the 
Duodenum in paſſing its coats, and moſt frequently 
by an aperture which is common to it with the Cho- 
lodoch duct. It ſometimes happens that the Pan- 
creatic duct terminates in the end of the Cbaledac bus, 
and there have been ſome ſubjects in which the Pan- 
creatic duct has been found double.“ 2 — 
Io the extremity of the Pancreas, next to the 
Duodenum, is joined a glandulous body of the ſame 
nature with the Pancreas, for which reaſon it is 
looked upon as a ſecond Pancreas. This laſt is not 
much more than an inch and a half long, and about 
as much in breadth. In it we diſcover a common 
excretory duct, which alſo diſcharges its contents 
into the Duodenum, a little below the inſertion of the 
great pancreatic duct. Sometimes, inſtead of diſ- 
charging itſelf into the Duodenum, it opens into the 
pancreatic duct itſelf. | | 

The uſe of the Pancreas is to ſecrete a liquor call'd 
the Pancreatic Fuice, which is of the ſame nature with 
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the Saliva, and in eonjunction with th Bile ſerves 
to perfect the Capie. oe 
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C H A P. VII. 
07 the Spleen, | 


IBE Spleen is an organ of a ſoft conſiſtence, 
| eaſily extended, and of a rediſh blue colour; 
it is ſituated obliquely in the left Hypochondrium 
— the Diaphragm, between he falſe ribs 
Eda the Roach and immediately above the left 
— of the Spleen is a long oval, ning 
generally ſeven or eight fingers breadth in length, 
and about four or five in breadth. 

The Spleen is maintained in its ſituation not only 
bythe ſupport furniſhed to it by the adjacent Viſcera, 
but alſo by the membranous: ligaments which fix it 
to the Diaphragm, and ſometimes to the ſtomach. 
It is alſo adherent to the ſtomach, the Colon, and 
the left kidney, by means of the Epiploon, and 
even by veſſels both ſanguiferous and nervous, which 
run from the Spleen to the adjacent parts. Not 
withſtanding theſe different means which ſeem to fix 
the Spleen in its natural ſituation, it has been found 
to deſcend into the Hypogaſtrium, as I have before 
obſerved; but this only happens in a preternatural 


ſtate of this organ. 
In the Spleen we are to conſider its ſurfaces, its 
edges, nd its extremities. It has two ſurfaces, one 


internal, which being turned towards the ſtomach, 
is unequally concave, and another external, which 
being turned towards the ribs, is convex, to accom- 
modate itſelf to their concavity. Of its extremities, 
one is anterior and the other poſterior z and its edges 


are — into ſuperior and inferior. 1 _= 
ai 
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ſaid that the internal ſurface is unequally concave, for 
it is divided into other two ſmall ſurfaces by a kind 
of groove or furrow, which runs along all its length ; 
and it is in this groove that the veſſels particular to 
the Spleen penetrate its ſubſtance. 9 | 

Theſe veſſels are arteries and veins, both ſangui- 
ferous and lymphatic. The principal artery of the 
Spleen is called Splenic, and derives its origin from 
the Celiac trunk. The vein receives the ſame name, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the trunk of the Vena Porta, 
fliding along the inferior ſurface of the Pancreas. 
We diſcover but very few Lymphatic veſſels on the 
human Spleen, whereas there is a great number on 
that of a calf, which form an admirable piece of net- 
work. The nerves of the Spleen are "oy numerous, 
and ariſe from the Splenic Plexus which, as I ſhall 
afterwards ſhew, is formed by the eighth pair and the 
intercoſtal. 7 22 | 

We obſerve that the Splenic artery, whoſe 
bulk is conſiderable in compariſon of the bulk of 
the Spleen, runs in a winding direction to that 
organ. a 1 
The arteries, veins, and nerves having entered 
the Spleen, are there divided and ſubdivided into a 
great number of ramifications, and there accompany 
each other every where to the laſt extremities of 
their diviſion. They are here included in a common 
cellular Capfula. In the whole extent of the Spleen, 
between theſe different ramifications, we. find an 
univerſal diſcharge of the blood extravaſated and 
ſtop'd in a kind of ſpongeous and very fine texture, 
which appears in the whole extent of the Spleen, and 
at laft terminates in almoſt imperceptible Cellules, 
which communicate with each other. Theſe Cellules 
are very viſible in the Spleen of a ſheep. | 
It is obſervable, that in the Spleen of a calf or a 
ſheep we find no venous "ramifications. The Sple- 
nic vein having entered into the Spleen runs about 

an 
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an inch into its ſubſtance, after which inſtead 
of the vein we ſee nothing but ſinuoſities, half 
open'd every where, and diſpoſed in the manner of 
nches. Wal dne e illi 
The Spleen of a calf is covered with two mem- 
branes, whereas that of a man has but one, which is 
of a very compact texture, and capable of retaining 
the air blown into it. 1 r 
Tis very difficult to determine the uſe of the 
Spleen; tis however probable, that the blood paſ- 
ſing throꝰ the ſubſtance of this organ, receives ſome 
icular alteration by the mechanical retardment of 
its courſe, and that by the action of the great num- 
ber of nerves diſtributed there, it becomes more 
proper for the ſecretion of the Bile which is to be 
made in the liver. 


e r rr ic r r . O e ek ke ee OR a r 
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Of the Capſule Arabiliares. 


| HE Capſule Atrabiliares, called alſo Rees Suc- 
centuriati, and the Renal Glands, are two glan- 
dulous parts, ſituated one on each ſide, a little 
obliquely at the ſuperiox. and ſomewhat internal part 
of the kidney, which they generally embrace, being 
joined to the kidney by a pretty fine cellular texture; 
and they are covered by the external covering of the 
kidney called the Membrana Adipoſa, becauſe it is 
generally loaded with fat. 
Ihe ſubſtance of the Capſules Atrabiliares is ſoft 
and ſpongeous, covered with a very ſlender mem- 
brane, and of a more or leſs deep yellow colour. 
The bulk of theſe glands is not the ſame at all ages, 
for in a fœtus we obſerve that their bulk is equal to 
that of the kidney, and ſometimes more conſidera- 
ble. Their figure is leis regular in an "our 
t 
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than in a' foetus, ſince in this laſt they reſemble 
the ſuperior part of a helmet. We may diſtin- 
guiſh in them three ſurfaces, three edges, and ys 

ints. DUE. I 

Each of the Capſulæ Atrabiliares has nerves, an 
artery, and a vein, both of the ſanguiferous and 
lymphatic kind. In the thickneſs of each Capſula 
we obſerve a very narrow cavity, which 1s greater 
or ſmaller according to a perſon's age, and in which 
we find a humour of a more or leſs deep yel- 
low colour. We obſerve that the vein com- 
municates with the cavity of the Capſuia, ſo that 
by blowing into the latter the air penetrates into the 
former. | ESE 

Neither the uſes of the Capſulæ Atrabiliares, nor 
of the humours which they contain, are hitherto 
known. | | 


* 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Kidneys, Uretcrs, and Bladder, 


a HE kidneys are two conglomerate glands, of 
| a firm confiſtence, and of a rediſh' brown 
colour. They are generally ſituated poſteriorly in 
the lumbar regions, without the Peritonæum, and in 
its cellular texture, the one on the right and the 
other on the left, between the laſt of the falſe ribs 
and the Os Ileum. The right is ſupported by the 
inferior part of the liver, and the left is immediately 
under the ſpleen: this laſt is generally a little more 
elevated than the other. 5 | 
There have been ſubjects in which the two kid- 
neys have been united by their interior parts; at 
other times one of the kidneys has been found in the 
Hypogaſtrium, while the other remained in its na- 
rural ſituation. Bl2/frs ſays, he faw a ſubject in 
which 
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which there were three kidneys, namely, two inthe 
left and one in the right ſide, and each had its parti- 
cular: Ureter *. | | 

The uſual bulk of each kidney is about five or 
ſix fingers breadth in length, three in breadth, and 
a half in thickneſs. Their figure reſembles that of 
a French bean. The moſt exact Anatomiſts, in each 
kidney diſtinguiſh its ſurfaces, edges, and extremi- 
ties: its ſurfaces are anterior and poſterior, both of 
which in a foetus are divided into ſeveral lobes 
Joined to each other; but in adults theſe two ſur- 
faces are ſmooth, and the poſterior is ſomewhat 

The kidney has two edges, one turned to the Ver- 
tebræ, that is, to the middle of the body, and the 
other to the oppoſite fide. This laſt is convex and 
round, whereas the former is concave and grooved 
towards its middle, and in this groove we find a 
depreſſion into the ſubſtance of the kidney, and 
thro* this depreſſion or ſinuoſity thoſe veſſels paſs 
which enter into the kidney. The extremities of 
the kidney are ſuperior and inferior, the former of 
which is ſmaller than the latter. 

Before I examine the ſubſtance of the kidney, I 
ſhall ſay ſomething of the veſſels which enter into it; 
theſe are diſtinguiſhed. into ſuch as carry fluids to it 
and from it. The veſſels which carry liquors into 
the kidney are the arteries and nerves, and thoſe 
which carry them from it are the ſanguiferous and 
lymphatic veins, and the Ureter or excretory duct 
of the kidney. 

The arteries diſtributed to the kidneys are called 
emulgent or renal, of which there are generally two, 
one for each kidney. They ariſe from the inferior 
Aorta oppoſite to the kidneys, and running a little 
from above downwards, they penetrate the depreſ- 
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ſion obſervable in the middle of their groove, and 
are diſtributed thro? all their ſubſtance,  formi 
ſeveral arches, from which ariſe a great number 4 
capillary branches, which advance to the exter- 
nal ſurface of the kidneys, where they form as 
it were ſo many ſtars, for which reaſon Mr. 
Ruyſch calls the ſurface of the kidneys Subſtantis 


Stellata, 


The nerves are furniſhed- to the kidneys by 


the Renal Plexus on each ſide. They enter 
into the kidneys at the ſame parts with the 
arteries, and accompany them in all their diſtri- 
butions. 
The ſanguiferous veſſels begin in the ſubſtance 
of the kidneys, by ſeveral capillary ramifications 
which accompany thoſe of the arteries. Theſe 
ramifications by their union afterwards form 
branches, and at laſt the trunk of the emulgenc 
veins, which diſcharge themſelves into the Vena Caua 
inferior. | | 
As for the lymphatic veins, they anſe from 
the whole ſubſtance of the kidney by ſeveral ramifi- 
cations, which reunite into one or two trunks, which 
run along the emulgent veins to diſcharge themſelves 
into the Receptaculum Chili. Tr | 
The fifth veſſel belonging to the kidney is 
called the Ureter, which is a membranous canal, 
which receives the urine in proportion as it is 
ſecreted in the kidney, in order to convey it into 
the bladder. Ant: | | 
The kidney is covered with two membranes, the 
firſt of which is no more than the cellular texture 
of the peritonzum charg'd with a great deal of fat 
in corpulent perſons. This covering is generally 
call'd the Membranes adipoſa, or common membrane 
of the kidney, becauſe it covers not only the kidney 
but alſo the Capſula atrabiliaris of the ſame ſide. 
This covering being removed we find that which is 
M proper 
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| to: the kidney, which is a membrane every 
where ſurrounding that organ. It is compofed of 
two laminæ united by a very fine cellular texture. 
The outermoſt touches the common covering, and 
the innermoſt is cloſely united to the ſubſtance of the 
kidney. This laft furniſhes the veſſels which pene- 
trate the kidney, with a ſheath which is common to 
them, and between theſe two laminæ, the lymphatic 
veſſels run. | 
The kidney is compoſed of three different ſub- 
ſtances, that which is next to its external ſurface is 
call'd cortical, that which ſucceeds it is call'd tubular, 
and the third papillous. Theſe three ſubſtances being 
carefully examined, we find that the firſt is form- 
ed of the aſſemblage of a vaſt number of ſangui- 
ferous and nervous veſſels, among which, accord- 
ing to Malp:ghi, there are ſeveral glandulous gra- 
nulations. The ſecond is formed ot a great number 
of ducts which Bellini has call'd urinary, and which 
alſo form the third or papillary ſubſtance compoſed 
of ten or twelve eminences calPd papillæ, whoſe 
figure.is nearly pyramidal, having each a baſe, and 
a blunt point. This laſt communicates with a ca- 
vity in the kidney, which is near its groove, and 
thro* which is introduced, the extremity of the 
membranous duct calPd the Ureter, which lines this 
cavity of the kidney, and afterwards forms ſeveral 
elongations which embrace the papillæ like ſo many 
funnels ; and there are ſometimes 'two papille in- 
cluded in one funnel. | 
There are generally but two Ureters, one for each 
kidney. Theſe are two membranous ducts about 
the bulk of a quill. However they are a little more 
dilated near the kidnies, where they are generally 
divided into two branches. Theſe ducts extend 
from the kidnies to the bladder to which they run 
obliquely and with very little inflexion, being in- 
ſerted into it poſteriorly, about two inches above - 
— 2 . 2 neck, 
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neck, and at the. ſame diſtance from each other. 
The inſertion of the ureters into the bladder, is alſo 
oblique, as I ſhall afterwards fhew. The ureters are 
compoled of different membranes or coats, the 
thinneſs of which hardly permits us to determine 
their natures, tho*: *tis generally thought that they 
have a great reſemblance to thoſe of the inteſtines. | 

The bladder is a kind of membranous fack, 
ſituated in the anterior part of the pelvis im- 
mediately behind the Offa pubis, above which it is 
raiſed when full. It is of a ſhort oval figure, being 
broadeſt before and behind, than from one fide to 
the other, and broader at the bottom than the top, 
when it is full. 1 | | 

The bladder does not always preſerve its uſual 
figure, which may be changed by the compreſſions 
which it receives from the adjacent parts, which 
happens more frequently in women than in men, 
and eſpecially in women who Have born children. 
Its bulk is alſo greater in ſome than in others, which 
depends on the quantity of ,urine retained in its ca- 
vity. The ſituation of the bladder in the pelvis, is 
out of the Peritonæum, this membrane only adhering 
to its poſterior and ſuperior part. From this we fee 
that it is poſſible to open the bladder in its anterior 
part for the extraction of a ſtone contained in its 
cavity without touching the peritonæum, and conſe- 
quently without laying a foundation for the deſcent 
of any inteſtine. - The moſt extenſive part of the 
bladder, is its bottom or body, and its narroweſt 
portion, which is an elongation of its anterior and 
inferior part, is call'd its neck. ** 
The bladder is compoſed of ſeveral membranes 
or coats, the outermoſt of which comes from the 
peritonæum and covers its poſterior and inferior 
part, the reſt of the bladder being included in its 
cellular texture. The portion of the peritonæum, 
Which covers the poſterior. part of the bladder, there 
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forms a very prominent tranſverſe folding, when 
the bladder is empty, but which is effaced in pro- 
rtion as it fills. This folding ,advances on the 
{ides of the bladder, and there fortns' two lateral 
Iigaments. : n | 
The ſecond coat of the bladder is fleſhy, and 
compoſed of ſeveral plans of fibres the outermoſt 
of which are longitudinal, the middle oblique, and 
the innermoſt tranſverſe. The third, call'd nervous, 
is compoſed like thoſe of the inteſtines, of ſeveral 
tendinous fibres, which croſs each other obliquely, 
Some add a fourth, which they ſay correſponds to 
the papillous'membrane of the inteſtines, but which 
15 not diſcovered without great difficulty. | 
The nervous membrane forms within the bladder 
ſeveral eminences, or irregular wrinkles which are 
principally obſerved, when the bladder is not too 
much diſtended but remains in a kind of contraction. 
The whole internal ſurface of the bladder is pierced 
with a great number of {ſmall holes thro* which a 
mucilaginous lymph flows, which defends the blad- 
der againſt the too quick impreſſions of the urine. 
In the internal ſurface of the bladder, and in the 
inferior part of its, body, we are alſo to conſider 
three apertures, one anterior and two poſterior. 
Thefe laſt are the orifices of the Ureters, which have 
obliquely paſſed throꝰ the membranes of the bladder, 
from above downwards. Theſe two apertures are 
ſomewhat oval and are even narrower than the 
ureters immediately before their entry. The third 
aperture correſponds to the neck of the bladder and 
the duct continuous to it call'd the Urethra, which 
in man terminates at the extremity of the glans, and 
in women at the ſuperior part of the vagina, paſſing 
in both under the oſſa pubis, and thro? a mem- 
branous and triangular ligament fixed by two of its 
edges to the inferior branches of the oſſa pubis, and 
s R 
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continuing along their cartilaginous arch, to the 
Symphyſis where it terminates. A ain 

I ſhall ſpeak. of the compoſition and connexions 
of the urethra, when treating of the genital parts of 
both ſexes. I ſhall only here conſider the length of 
this duct, its direction, and its capacity, which are 
very different in men from what they are in wo- 
men; for in the former we obſerve that the uretbra 
is ten or twelve inches long, and makes two cur- 
vatures like thoſe of a roman 8, whereas in women 
this duct is hardly two inches long, and forms only 
one ſmall curve. Tis alſo obſervable that the ca- 
pacity of the urethra is more conſiderable in women 
than in men. | 0.51 

The principal connexions of the bladder in man, 
are with the Rectum and the Vęſiculæ ſeminales, and 
in women, with the Vagina, and in both ſexes with 
the Oſſa pubis, not only by ſeveral ligamentary 
fibres, but alſo by ſome ſmall parcels of fleſhy fibres 
which ariſe from them, and which running ob- 
liquely to the neck of the bladder, embrace it by 
their intercroſſing, confounding themſelves with the 
tranſverſe fibres of its fleſhy coat. This intercroſſing 
of the fleſhy fibres on the neck of the bladder, is 
what Mr. Winſlow ſuſpects to be a true ſphincter, 
which is fortified by ſome fibres. of the Spbincter 

Hl, | | . 
In the middle of the ſuperior part of the bottom 
of the bladder, there is a ligamentary cord call'd 
the Uracus which terminates in the navel. This 
cord appears to be a continuation of the membranes 
of the bladder. It is accompanied with two arteries 
call'd umbilical, whoſe particular uſe regards the 
Talus. They ariſe from the internal Iliacs or hypo- 
gaſtrics, and running along the lateral parts of the 
bladder to which from their beginning they furniſh 
ſome ramifications, they terminate at the navel. 


The cavity of theſe arteries is deſtroy'd in a great 
1 2 portion 
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portion of their extent, and is only to be found in a 
foetus as I ſhall aiterwards ſhew. The veins of the 
bladder correſpond to the arteries diſtributed to it. 
As for the nerves, thoſe call'd crural furniſh it with 
ſome ramifications, as well as the Par Sacrum, It 
alſo receives ſome filaments from the inferior me- 
ſenteric Plexus. | | 

As for the uſe of the parts I have deſcribed, the 
kidneys ſeparate from the maſs of blood, that ex- 
crementitious liquor call'd Urine. It is in the cor- 
tical part of the kidney, and alſo according to ſome, 
in its tubular part, that this ſecretion is made. The 
urine afterwards paſſes into the Papillæ, where it is 
received into the ſmall funnels which J have ſaid 
embrace them, and at laſt into the cavity of the 
kidney which diſcharges it thro' the ureters into the 
bladder. 

The urine conveyed into the bladder is only diſ- 
charged from it, in a certain time, on account of 
the ſphincter which embraces its neck, and like a 
ſpring ſhuts the aperture, which I have ſaid corre- 
ſponds to it, and it continues there till by the lively 
impreſſions it makes on the ſides of the bladder it 
occaſions the contraction of the fleſhy fibres of its 
body, which contraction being joined to that of the 
diaphragm and abdominal muſcles which act at the 
ſame time, is ſtronger than that of the ſphincter, 
and obliges it to yield, which affords a free paſſage 
to the urine. 

From this it is evident, that the diſcharge of the 
urine contained in the bladder, ſuppoſes not only a 
diſpoſition in the fleſhy fibres of its body to contract 
themſelves, but alſo a flexibility in the fibres of the 
ſphincter, which permits it to yield. In a word, 
experience every day ſhews that the retention ol 
urine which ſome improperly confound with its ſup- 
preſſion, which ſuppoſes a defect of the filtration of 
this liquor thro* the kidneys, happens equally 1 

the 
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the relaxation of the fleſhy fibres of the body of the 
bladder, as by the inflammation of its ſphincter. 
But in vain would the urine be eaſily diſcharged 
from the bladder if the urethra did not permit it to 
flow out. It is therefore neceſſary that the urethra 
ſhould be free from all extraneous bodies, even 
thoſe which being adjacent might compreſs it fo as 
to diminiſh or totally block up its cavity. 

The evacuation of the urine, next to that by 
tranſpiration, is the moſt conſiderable. The matter 
which eſcapes in theſe two evacuations and in ſweat 
is nearly of the ſame nature, ſo that we ought not 
to be aſtoniſhed that they ſo nearly reſemble each 
other, and that one becomes more copious in pro- 
portion as another is diminiſhed. | 

The analyfis of the urine proves that this liquor 
is a mixture of different parts, among which, ſuch 
as are aqueous predominate over the ſulphureous, 
ſaline and terreftrial parts, which are found in it in a 
more or leſs equal quantity. 

When urine is in its natural ſtate, it has the 
fluidity of water, but is more weighty. Its ſmell of 
itſelf is neither good nor bad, tho' a little nauſeous. 
Its heat is ſo temperate that it is hardly perceived 
when it is diſcharged, if there is no fault in the 
urethra, | 

The colour of the urine varies very much, and 
this variety depends not only on the age, rempera- 
ment and nature of the aliments both ſolid and 
liquid, but alſo on the ſeaſons and other circum- 
ſtances, We may however ſay, that its moſt 
2 colour is that of a yellow citron more or leſs 

eep. 
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178 HAP. X. 
Of the Organs in Man ſubſervient to Generation. 


| E may diſtinguiſh the organs ſubſervient to 
| generation in man,, into three claſſes, with 
regard to their different functions. The firſt com- 
prehends thoſe which ſeparate the Semen. Under 
the ſecond are included thoſe which retain it for 
ſome time, or which ſerve as a receptacle to it; and 
the third includes thoſe organs deſtin'd to tranſmit 
the ſemen into the parts of the women. 

The organs of the firſt claſs are the Teſticles, 
thoſe of the ſecond the Veſiculæ Seminales, and 
2 of the third all the parts which compoſe the 

nis. | | 


ARTICLE I. 
Of the Teſticles. 


HE Teſticles are two glandular bodies ge- 
nerally ſituated without the belly, and con- 
tained in a common covering call'd the ſcrotum. 
Hay the Teſticles are generally ſituated without the 
belly, and in the ſcrotum ; for there are ſubjects 
tho' very rarely, in which theſe organs remain 
concealed in the lower belly; and in new born 
infants it ſometimes happens that the Teſticles are 
near the rings of the Muſculi obliqui externi, and 
ſometimes in the rings themſelves. ' This has ſo im- 
poſed on ſome as to make them think the tumor 
form'd by the Teſticles, an inguinal hernia, and 
from this miſtake they have very impoperly appli- 

ed the bandage uſed for that diſorder. 
Blaſius ſays he found in a man of thirty years of 
age three Teſticles, namely, two on the right and 
one 
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one on the left ſide which had each its particular 
veſſel, and the ſame bulk and conformation “. 

The figure of the Teſticles is oval, a little flat 
on both ſides, ſo that we may conſider two ſurfaces 
in them, one internal and another external, two 
edges, one ſuperior and another inferior; two ex- 
tremities, one anterior and another poſterior. As 
for the uſual bulk of the Teſticle, it is nearly that 
of a pigeon's egg. 

The Teſticles are covered with ſeveral mem- 
branes or coverings, which authors have diſtinguiſn- 
ed into common and proper. The firſt of the com- 
mon membranes is by Anatomiſts call'd the Scrotum, 
which is only a continuation of the ſkin, interſpers'd 
with ſebacious glands, and a number of bulbous 
roots of hairs. It is divided externally into two 
parts, one to the right and another to the left, by a 
ſomewhat prominent and unequal line in form of a 
ſeam, for which reaſon it is call'd Raphe. This ex- 
tends from the ligament which keeps the Prepuce 
adherent to the Glens to the Anus, and the ſpace 
between the Scrotum and the Anus is call'd Peri- 
næum. | 

The ſcrotum is covered internally with a fleſhy 
membrane (which ought to be look'd upon as a 
true cutaneous muſcle) which adheres by a kind of 
aponeurotic expanſion to the inferior branch of the 
Os pubis. This fleſhy membrane is call'd the Dar- 
tos, and, according to the obſervations of Mr. Raw, 
furniſhes a particular covering to each Teſticle; and 
by the union of theſe two fleſhy coverings that par- 
tition 1s form'd, which in one part adheres to the 
Urethra, and in another to that portion of the ſcro- 
tum which is oppoſite to the Raphe. It is the con- 
traction of the Dartos which produces the wrinkles 
and corrugation of the Scro/um which happens prin- 
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cipally when a perſon is expoſed to cold or comes 
out of the bath. 8 

The Scrotum and Dartos receive their arteries 
from the hypogaſtrics; there is one artery diſtri- 
buted over the partition. The veins accompan 
the arteries, and diſcharge themſelves into the hy- 
pogaſtric veins. The nerves come from the Par 
Sacrum. 

The membranes proper to each Teſticle are three 
in number: The firſt is call'd Vaginalis, formed 
of ſeveral membranous cellules which are continuous 
to the cellular texture of the Peitonæum. It not 
only covers all the particular veſſels of the inteſtine, 
by adhering cloſely to' them, but alſo the body of 
the Teſticle. This membrane is covered (princi- 
pally along its lateral external part oppoſite to the 
partition of the ſerotum) with an expanſion of the 
cremaſter Mnſcle or the ſuſpenſor Teſticuli which riſes 
not only from the inferior part of the obliquus inter- 
nus, but alſo from the tendinous cord or ligament of 
Fallopius, form'd, as L have before ſaid, of the union 
of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles in their in- 
ferior part. This muſcle deſcends along the Tu- 
nica Vaginalis, and in proportion as it approaches 
the Teſticles, the fleſny fibres which compoſe it 
are divided, and their expanſion ſeems to form a kind 
of thick membrane, which ſeveral Anatomiſts have 
call'd Erisbroide or reddiſh membrane, which is cloſe- 
ly united to the Veginalis. The Tunica Vaginalis is in 
its inferior part adherent to the partition of the Scro- 
tum by pretty ſtrong membranous fibres. Below 
the Tunica Vaginalis we obſerve a ſack particular to 
the body of the Teſticles which is call'd the Peri- 
teſtis, becauſe it every where ſurrounds that organ, 
being only adherent to the Epidiaymis. The laſt 
membrane which is proper to the Teſticle, and 
which immediately touches its ſubſtance is call'd the 
Aug ing. It is of a Cloſe texture, its external ſur- 
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face is ſmooth and poliſhed, and from its internal 
ſurface are detached ſeveral membranous ſmall 
leaves, which penetrate the ſubſtance of the Teſ- 
ticle, by forming ſeveral ſmall partitions which di- 
vide it as it were into ſo many {mall portions. All 
theſe partitions are re- united as it were in a ſingle 
point, which is continued in all the length of the 
Teſticle, not in its middle, but approaching to one 
of its edges. Hygmore pretends that the re- union of 
all theſe partitions forms a hollow cylinder or com- 
mon tube, in which the veſſels of the ſubſtance 
of the Teſticle communicate. This part is calPd 
Corpus Hygmori. This membrane after having 
covered the Teſticle ſeems to prolong itſelf to in- 
clude alſo the Epididymis, of which I ſhall after- 
wards ſpeak. | | 45 

The Teſticle is a conglomerate gland which has its 
particular veſſels ; namely, nerves, arteries and veins, 
both ſanguiferous and lymphatic, as well as ſecre- 
tory and excretory veſſels. 

The arteries which go to the Teſticle are calPd 
ſpermatic. They generally derive their origin from 
the anterior part of the Aorta about an inch below 
the Emulgents. At a ſmall diſtance from their 
origin, they unite by means of the cellular texture, 
with the ſpermatic veins, and not by anaſtomoſes, 
as Leal Lealis has pretended. Coming afterwards 
near the rings of the Obliqui Externi they are alſo 
Joined to the nerves of the Teſticles as well as to 
the Vaſa Deferentia which return from them; and 
all theſe veſſels which are joined by the Tunica 
Vaginalis, in which they are included, compoſe what 
we commonly call the cord of the ſpermatic veſſels. 
Beſides the collateral ramifications, which the ſper- 
matic arteries furniſh in deſcending, when they are 
arrived at ſome diſtance from the Teſticle, they are 
divided into two principal branches, one of which is 
diſtributed to the ſubſtance of the Teſticle, and the 
other to the Epididymis. The 
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The ſpermatic veins derive their origin from the 
ſubſtance of the teſticles by a great number of very 
ſine branches, and from the union of theſe branches 
more conſiderable ramifications are produced, which 
-eommunicate with each other in different parts; and 
as theſe branches are more numerous towards the 
Teſticles, and are afterwards diminiſhed. in propor- 
tion as they approach the Vena Cava, they form a 
kind of body, called Pyramidal on account of its 
figure; it is alſo called Corpus Pampi ui forme. The 
ſpermatic vein on the right ſide generally diſcharges 
itſelf immediately into the trunk of the Vena Cava 
inferior, about an inch below the Emulgent, and that 
on the left ſide diſcharges itſelf into the Emulgent of 
the ſame ſide. 5 

The lymphatic veins which return from the Teſti- 
cles follow the courſe of the ſanguiferous veins, and 
diſcover themſelves in a great number in living 
animals, 8 | 

As for the nerves diſtributed to the Teſticles, 
they follow the courſe of the arteries, and are fur- 
niſhed by the the Renal Plexus on the fame ſide, and 
by the farſt lumbar pair. 

The ſubſtance of the Teſticles is vaſcular. It is 
formed principally of a vaſt number of very fine 
veſſels, which permit the colour of the liquor they 
contain to be ſeen. Theſe veſſels are turned in diffe- 
rent manners, and form ſeveral bundles, which are ſup- 
ported by the membranous partitions which I have 
ſaid are turniſhed by the Tunica Albuginea. On the ſu- 
perior edge of the Teſticle we perceive a long body, 
whoſe figure reſembles that of a caterpiller or ſilk- 
worm. It is called the Epididy mis on account of its ſi- 
tuation. It is alſo called Paraſtati, and is covered as 
well as the Teſticle by the Tunica Altuzinea, At 
the aperture of this membrane we diſcover the 
ſubſtance of the Epididymis, which is the ſame with 
that of the Teſticle; and the veſſels which compole 
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it form a prodigious number of ſerpentine revolu- 
tions. The Epididymis terminates in its extremi- 
ties by two'eminences, of which the moſt confide- 
rable is called the head, and the ſmalleſt the tail of 
the Epididymis; and at this laſt eminence begins the 
Vas Deferens, which aſcends all along the ſpermatic 
veſſels, and after having paſſed thro” the ring of the 
Obliguus externus, and under the laſt fibres of the 
Obliquus internus and the Tranſverſaiis, it ſeparates 
from theſe veſſels, and goes to the poſterior and in- 
ferior part of the bladder, inſinuating itſelf into the 
interſtices of the two Veſiculæ Seminales which 
are placed there, and into which theſe ducts 
diſcharge themſelves. In this courſe they paſs 
, the Ureter of the ſame ſide, which they alſo 
croſs. ' 


ARTICLE IL 
Of the Veſiculæ Seminales. 


HE Veſiculæ Seminales are two membranous 
and cellular receptacles, fituated at the poſte- 
rior and inferior part of the bladder. Their uſual 
length 1s three fingers breadth, and their breadth an 
inch. Their figure pretty much reſembles that of 
a ſmall, flat pear. Their broadeſt part is called 
the bottom, and their narroweſt the neck, to which 
is Joined a particular duct, called the ejaculatory 
duct. | | 
In the neck of the Veſiculæ Seminales, the Vaſa 
Deferentia terminate. The two pretty ſmall ducts 
of theſe Veſiculæ, called Ejaculators, loſe themſelves 
in the Urethra near the neck of the bladder, after 
having paſſed thro' a glandulous body of a pretty 
firm conſiſtence, which embraces the neck of the 
bladder and the beginning of the Urethra. Theſe 
glandulous bodies are called Proftate, and alſo Supe- 
riores, to diſtinguiſh them from the other two gant, 
calle 
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called Profiate Inferiores on account of their ſitua- 
tion. 

The ſuperior Proſtate are two conglomerate 
glands, ſo united with each other that they form 
but one, whoſe excretory ducts, which are twelve in 
number, open themſelves in the Urethra round a 
ſmall eminence, nearly of an oval figure, ſituated ar 
the beginning of that duct: this eminence is called 
the Veru-montanum, and in its middle we obſerve 
the mouths or the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts. 


| ARTICLE II. 
"Of the Parts which compoſe the Penis. 


HE parts which co _ the Penis may from 
Tels ſituation, be diſtinguiſhed into contain- 
ing and contained. 

Among the containing parts we count the ſkin, 
the cellular texture below it, and a particular mem- 
brane which ſeems to be formed by the ſpreading of 
a ligament which fixes the Penis to the ſymphyſis of 
the Os Pubis, and which is called the Suſpenſor of 
the Penis. 

The ſkin which covers the Penis is folded back at 
its extremity, and this folding is called the Prepuce, 
which adheres to the inferior part of the glands, by 
a ligament called the Frenum or Bridle. 

Ihe contained parts of the Penis are the Corpora 
Cavernoſa, the Urethra, and the Glands. The Cor- 
ora Cavernoſa are two ducts, which derive their 
origin from each ſide at the branch of the Iſchium, 
advance to the inferior part of the Os Pubis, where 
theſe two bodies unite with each other to form 
but one, and continue thus united to the poſterior 
part of the glands, where they terminate. All 
along the Corpora CavernoJa we obſerve two grooves, 
the moſt ' conſiderable is below, and receives the 
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greateſt part of the Urethra, and the ſecond is above, 
and is called Vena ipfius Penis. 

The membrane which forms the ſides of the Cor- 
pora Cavernoſa ſeems to be made of ſeveral very 
fine ligamentary fibres, which croſs each other in 
various directions, and their cavity is poſſeſſed by a 
prodigious number of fibres, which ſeem to be of 
the ſame nature with thoſe which form the ſides, and 
which by their different interlacement produce a 
great number of Cellules which communicate with 
each other. From the union of the Corpora Caver- 
noſa to their anterior extremity, we internally ob- 
ſerve a partition formed of ſeveral fibres which ap- 
pear tendinous, and which extend in a ſtreight line 
from one of the ſides of the Corpora Cavernoſa, to 
the other oppoſite to the ducts which I have men- 
tioned, leaving intervals between them, which 
eſtabliſh a communication between the Corpora Ca- 
vernoſa. 

The Urethra is that duct which is continuous to 
the neck of the bladder, and terminates at the extre- 
mity of the glands. Its beginning is covered by the 
ſuperior proſtate gland, and its inferior part is only 
embraced by ſome fleſhy fibres for about two fingers 
breadth; and all the reſt of the Urethra, or that 
portion which extends from the inferior part of the 
Os Pubis to the glands, is covered every where by a 
texture formed of ſeveral membranous Cellules. This 
1s called the ſpongeous texture of the Urethra, and 
forms not only the ſubſtance of the glands, but alſo 
in its beginning that eminence which is called the 
bulb of the Urethra. The Cellules of this texture 
do not communicate with thoſe of - the Corpora Ca- 
vernoſa. 

The Gland is the moſt ſenſible of all the parts ſub- 
ſervient to generation. In it we are to conſider its 
crown, which is its largeſt portion, on which are 
ſeveral ſmall eminences which have been taken for 
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nervous Papillz, tho' according to Mr. Litire they 
are only ſebacious glands which furniſh a pinguious 
liquor, which being inſpiſſated forms the Sordes, 
which is often collected between the glans and the 
Prepuce. This humour is ſometimes altered, and 
the purulent matter furniſhed by the ulceration 
which it has occaſioned both on the glans and in the 
internal part of the Prepuce, has impoſed on 
ſeveral who have looked upon this diſcharge as the 
conſequence of a virulent Gonorrhea, purely for 
want of examining whether this matter came from 
the Urethra or from below the Prepuce, which is 
very neceſſary, as well for the prognoſtic as the cure 
of the diſorder. d, aA 120 

We obſerve that the Urethra is ſomewhat dilated 
in the middle of the glans. That cavity of the 
Urethra which correſponds to its dilated part is call'd 
Foſſa Navicularis, The Urethra being opened in 
all its extent, we diſcover the mouths of ſeveral 
ducts in it. In its beginning near the neck of the 
bladder, we obſerve the aperture of the ejaculatory 
ducts, and thoſe of the excretory ducts of the ſupe- 
rior Proſtate; and at ſome diſtance from theſe ducts 
we find the orifices of the excretory ducts of the 
inferior Proſtate. Theſe are two glands ſituated 
immediately at the fide of this eminence of the ſpon- 
geous texture of the Urethra, called the Bulb, The 
bulk of theſe glands comes near to that of a ſmall 
bean, and the excretory duct which ariſes from both 
is very fine, and its length is about two inches. 
Theſe! ducts paſs obliquely thro* the ſpongeous. 
texture of the Urethra, and diſcharge themſelves 
into its cavity, about three inches from the Veru- 
montanum. | 

We alſo obſerve in all the extent of the Urethra, 
but principally along its ſuperior part, the mouths 
of 2 ducts, which obliquely penetrate the 


thickneſs of the ſpongeous texture of the — 
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and terminate in many glandular grains found in it; 
theſe are called the blind duds, Gr the Lacunæ of the 
Urethra, 

The veſſels of a Penis are its EY arteries, 
and veins, both ſanguiferous and lymphatic. Theſe 
veſſels may be diſtinguiſhed into external and inter- 
nal; the external are diſtributed to the coverings of 
the Penis, and the internal 80 to the  Corpori Carer” 
noſa and the Urethra. 

The nerves diſtributed over the ſkin RY the 
Penis riſe from the two firſt lumbar pairs, the 
arteries come from the ' crural artery, the veins 
diſcharge themſelves into the crural vein, and the 
Lymphatics run to the glands of the Groins. | 

As for the internal veſſels, the nerves come from 
the Par Sacrum; the arteries, which are three on 
each ſide, are furniſhed by the internal acs or H- 

rogaſtrics. The firſt of theſe arteries creeps alon 
the ſuperior part of the Corpora Cavernoſa, to which 
it is diſtributed. The other two are below; one of 
them loſes itſelf in the fpongeous texture of the 
Urethra, and the other having alſo furniſhed ramifi- 
cations to this texture,” loſes itſelf in the Corpora 
Cavernoſa. 

As for the ſanguiferous veins, they diſcharge 
themſelves in the Hypogaſtrics. The principal of 
theſe veins creeps along the ſuperior part of the Cor- 
pora Cavernoſa, being placed on the middle of the 
Penis, and the arteries at its ſide: this is called Vena 
ius Penis. As for the lymphatic veins, their 
courſe is not eaſily determined on account of the 
difficulty of ſeeing them. It is thought however, 
that they diſcharge themſelves into the Hy pogaſtric 
veins. 

It ĩs proper to obſerve that the arteries, whether 
external or internal, which go to the Penis, all com- 


municate with each Other, and alſo chat the, veins do 
the lame. 


The 
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The Penis has fix muſcles, three on each ſide. 
One ſerves for erection, and is called Erectar, and 
the two others belong principally to the Urethra. 
Of theſe laſt, one ſerves to preſs the portion of that 
duct which correſponds to it, and conſequently to 
accelerate the courſe of the liquor which flows in it, 
for which reaſon it is called Accelerator; and the 
third, which is thought ſubſer vient to the dilation of 
the Urethra, is from the direction of its fibres called 
Tranfuerſe. .  - 

The Muſculi Erefores, alſo called 17chio-cavernef,, 
have their fixed adheſion on each fide on the inter- 
nal ſurface of the tuberoſity of the 1/chium, cover 
the beginnings or roots of the Corpora Cavernoſa, 
and terminate in them about three fingers breadth 
above their fixed adheſion, ſpreading over their 
ſurface by a great number of tendinous fibres. 

The Muſculi Acceleratores, called alſo Bulbo-caver- 
naſi, are fixed at one part to the anterior portion of 
the Sphin#ter Ani, paſs over the bulb of the Urethra, 
which they embrace almoſt every where, and con- 
tinuing their courſe about three fingers breadth over 
that duct, they terminate on each ſide in the Cor- 
pora Cavernoſa. Theſe two muſcles are united with 
cach other, almoſt in their whole extent, by an in- 
termediate tendon. | . 

The Tranſverſe Muſcles, called alſo Triangular, are 
each of them fixed by one of its extremities to the 
internal ſurface of the branch of the 1/chium, and run- 
ning tranſverſly towards the Urethra, they terminate 
poſteriorly at the lateral parts of the eminence called 
the bulb of the Urethra, to dilate that duct when 
they act. ey | et, 

If we obſerve that men deprived of their teſticles 
are unfit for generation, we will eaſily conceive that 
the liquor furniſhed by theſe organs is a true Semen; 
and if there have been men who after loſing their 
teſticles haye for ſome time had marks of , 
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have not long enjoyed this advantage, for 
— once or twice given proofs of this 
kind, till they are very ſoon after out of a condition 
to give any more. This renders it highly probable, 
that theſe laſt; marks of their antient virility are 
the effects of a remainder: of Semen, ſe ö 
by the teſticles, and preſerved in the Y iculæ Semi- 
nalen zu i t aten tht ni ot rn 
When we examine the Semen only by the aſſiſt- 
ance of our ſenſes, we find it under the form of 4 
greyiſh liquor, and as it were aqueous ãn the teſticle, 
whiter and thicker. in flowing from the Epididymis, 
ſtill whiter and thicker when diſcharged from. tlie 
Penis, and of a pretty ſtrong ſm ell. 
All theſe different changes which probably tend 
only to render the Semen more proper for generas, 
tion, proceed not only from the long and winding 
tracks thro! which it paſſes, but alſo on the mixture 
of the humours with which it meets: in its way. 
The Semen in coming from the Teſticle enters the 
winding; veſſels and foldings of the Zprdidymes, 
whence it paſſes into the Jas Deferens, which diſ- 
charges it into the Vgęſiculæ Seminales, where it re- 
mains till it is in a due quantity, and ſufficiently 
active to make on the ſides of theſe Veſiculæ the 
impreſſions neceſſary to be expelled from them, and 
then it is conveyed into the Urethra by means of 
User veſſels. When the Semen is in the 
Urethra it is mixed with the liquors which it finds 
there, and which are furniſhed as well by the Pro. 
ſtate as by the Lacunæ or blind ducts. The erection 
which accompanies the diſcharge of this liquor, has 
for ĩts immediate cauſe the continuance of the blood 
in the Corpora Cavernoſa and in the ſpongeous tex- 
ture of the Urethra, which happens by the com- 
preſſion which the Vena ipſius Penis receives from 
the. O Pubis, towards which the Penis is preſſed 
by the contraction of the Muſculi Erectores, and the 
U courſe 
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courſe of the Semen in the Urethra during ejacula- 
tion, not only by the action of the Acceleraſores, but 
alſo by the inflation of the — texture of the 
Urethra. 

As the qualities which our. ſenſes diſcover in the 
Nennen are not ſufficient to make us perfectly ac- 
quainted with its nature, phyſicians, have neglected 
. to diſcover what renders it capable of the 
ſurp 7 effects which it produces. I fhall not 
1 recite their different opinions, but only ob- 
ferve, that we ought to diſtinguiſn two parts 
r e 


on g: 
Our ſenſes convince us uf the firſt, and the weak- 
neſs which fucceeds the loſs of a ſmall quantity of 
dis liquor does not permit us to doubt of the laſt, 
1 mean, that the Semen contains a great deal of 
„or of thoſe ſubtile parts which contribute 
moſt to the ſtrength and activity of man. It is even 
probable, that it is principally on this ſecond part of 
the ſeminal matter that all the effects it produces 
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"of the Parts in Woman fub ſervient to Generation. 


AHE parts in women ſubſervient to weneration 
are from their different ſituations diſtinguiſhed 
© external and internal; the latter are concealed 
in the lower vey ws ws former are , AGO 
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ARTICLE I. vat 
Of the external Parts. (1077 


HERE are ſeveral parts which: — 
ſelves externally, and which we can fee with» 
out wy diviſion; namely, the groin, the Mon, Ve. 
neris, the great lips, the entrance, the Furca, the 
Foſſa Navicularis, the Perinæum, the Nymphæ, the 
lans of the Clitores, the Meatus Urinarius, or ati; 
Fee of che duct of the urine, and that of the Vagina. 
The internal parts are the Vagina, the Uterus; 
with its veſſels and ligaments, the Fallopian tubes. 
and the Ovaries. 05 
The Groin is that part of the Pubis which is co+ 
vered with hair at the age of p 

The Mons Veneris is that eminence which is "Ou 


ſervable there, and which is formed by the fat in 5 


The great lips are two foldings formed by the 
fkin, and the entrance is the ſpace which the great 
lips leave between them. The internal ſurface of 
theſe lips is ſmooth, even, and without hair. In 
them we obſerve ſeveral ſmall apertures or Lacunszz 
which are only the orifices of fome ſebacious glands + 
concealed behind the membrane which covers this 
internal ſurface, and theſe glands Ay weep 
this ſurface ſmooth and even. 

The Furca * is properly the union of the lips by 
their inferior part, where we obſerve a membranous 
ligament which is tenſe in girls, relax in thoſe who 
have ſuffered the embraces of a man, and almoſt 
always lacerated in thoſe who have borne children. 
This ligament, in conjunction with the internal 
of the under ſide of the great lips, forms a depreſs 
ſion commonly called the T Navicularis. The 
Perinæum is the ſpace between the Farca and the 

* Orifice of the Vagina or Os Uteri Externum. 

U 2 Anus, 
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Anus, and this ſpace is diminiſhed in thoſe who 
have borne many children, and even deſtroyed in 
women during labour. Its general extent is about 
an inch. 5 5 
An ſeparating the great lips we diſcover other 
two ſmaller,, called the Nymphe. Their ſubſtance 
is ſpongeous, and their figure triangular, being 
broader at their inferior than at their ſuperior part, 
where they unite, forming a kind of Prepuce or 
glans to the Chtoris.  _ ©2055 [58 
The Clitoris is a body whoſe compoſition is en- 
tirely ſimilar to that of the Penis, there being no 
difference but with reſpect to the Urethra, which 
does not enter its compoſition; for it has two Cor- 
'Cavernoſa entirely ſimilar, which come from 
each branch of the Os [ſchium, a ſuſpenſor ligament, 
veſſels, two erector muſcles, and ſome even aſcribe 
to it two accelerator muſcles; but as we obſerve 
that theſe laſt derive their origins from the Sphinfer 
Ani, and that after embracing the ſides of the Va- 
gina they terminate in the Clitoris, tis pretty evident 
that their true uſe is to ſhrivel the entrance of this 
duct. Some women have been ſeen in whom the 
Clitoris has been very long. * 
Ammediately below the glans of the Clitoris we 
obſerve an aperture called the Meatus Urinarius. 
This is the orifice of the Urethra, which, as I have 
ſaid, is ſhorter, wider, and leſs crooked than that 
of men. The orifice ſeems to be a kind of purſe 
ſomewhat wrinkled, and we diſcover in it ſeveral 
ſmall holes or Lacunæ, which correſpond to a glan- 
dulous body which embraces the extremity of the 
Urethra, and from theſe holes we may expreſs a 
more or leſs mucilaginous humour. We afterwards 
perceive below the Meatus Urinarius the aperture of 
the duct called Vagina, which correſponds to the 
Uterus; ſome have called this the external orifice of 
the Nerus. We there obſerve a membranous circle 
** 3 called 
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called the Hymen. This circle is only found in girly 
who have not permitted the entrance of any body, 
capable of doing violence to theſe. parts, for in was, 
men, in whom this circle is divided, we there find 
four or five fleſhy knots commonly called the Carun- 
culi Myrtiformes, which are only portions of the di- 
vided circle. . 

Inſtead of this circle, or the Caruncles, we ſome- 
times find there a membrane which cloſes up this 
orifice. As this membrane is preternatural, we are 
obliged to divide it, in order to procure a diſcharge 
of the fluids which come from the Uterus or Va- 
gina, the retention of which might 2 terribl 
ymptoms, and lay a foundation for conſiderable 
miſtakes, A girl was declared pregnant by the 
midwives, on account of an inflation and tenſion 
the Uterus, produced by a conſiderable quantity of 
menſtrual blood retained by a ſimilar membrane; 
but this pretended pregnancy was ſoon diſſipated, 
when this membrane'was cut and the retained blood 
diſcharged *. > 
Mr. Boudon F tells me, that by the fame means he 
immediately cured a young lady of a pretended Scir- 
rhus of the Uterus, for which ſhe had been under 
cure for a long time, and which aroſe from the 
ſame cauſe with the ſuppoſed pregnancy now men- 
tioned, X 

The orifice of the Vagina is covered externally 
not only by the muſcles of the Clitoris, commonly 
called accelerators, but we alſo diſcover under cheſs 
muſcles a net-work of ſanguiferous veſſels, which 
form a particular body called the Plexus Retiformis, 
under which we find on each ſide a conglomerate 
gland, whoſe excretory duct, which is about fix 
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Ines long, diſcharges itſelf on each fide in the orifice 
ef the Vagina, immediately at the anterior and mid- 
dle part of the membranous circle which I have ſaid 
is fourid there. Theſe glands are like the inferior 
Proftats of men, and the orifices of their excretory 
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F all the internal parts in women ſubſervient 
to generation, the moſt confidetable is the 
Uterus. This is an organ peculiar to women, fitu- 
ated in the Hypogaſtrium, between rhe bladder and 
che Rectum. Its figure is nearly that of a pear, be- 
ing flat in the anterior and poſterior parts. But this 
figure is changed, in geſtation, the Uterus being 
then almoſt round. Its broadeft part is called its 
bottom, and its narroweſt part its neck. The fitua- 
tion of the Uterus is ſuch; that its bottom is batk- 
eds and upwards, and its neck forwards and 

elo c. | een | 
As for the dimenſions of the Uterus, we ob- 
fetve that in a woman who is not with child 
it is generally three or four fingers breadth in 


length, and about an inch in thickneſs. Its bot- 


tom is about three fingers breadth, and irs neck only 
two. Theſe dimenſions may be changed, not 
only by geſtation, but allo by ſeveral other circum- 
Wees. SM Sen 


Ia ſubſtance of the Uterus is pretty firm in 


women who are not with child, but it loſes its 
firmneſs in proportion as geſtation advances; and 
in the laſt months we obſerve, that it is princt- 


pally compoſed of a great number of ſanguiferous 
veſſe 


s and fibres, moſt of which are fleſhy. 
The cavity of the Uterus has three ſenſible ayer- 


tures, one of which correſponds to its neck, and the 


other 


other two to the Tubæ Fallopianæ, of which I ſhall . 


I ſhall here ſay nothing of the thickneſs of the 
ſides of the Uterus during the laſt months of geſta · 
tion, authors who have wrote on that ſubject bein 
much divided in their ſentiments; for ſome think 
that this thickneſs is augmented in proportion to the 
capacity of the NMerus, and others maintain the con- 
trary. There are two circumſtances which, without 
being ſufficient proofs to confirm the thinneſs of the 
Uterus in the laſt months of geſtation, before the 
evacuation of the waters and the excluſion of the 
Feetus ſeem nevertheleſs pretty ſtrong preſumptions 
to engage us to be more raſh in our judgment in 
favour of the contrary opinion. The firſt of theſe 
circumſtances is the facility with which we diftinguiſh 
the motions of the child in the laſt months of geſta- 
tion, by putting the hand on the mother's belly, or 
by touching the internal orifice of the Uterus. The 
ſecond 1s the laceration which ſometimes happens 1n 
the Uterus, whether by the fingers of the midwife 
of the too violent puſhing of the child's feet againſt 

the ſides of that organ *. * | 

The neck of the Uterus is embraced by the extre- 
mity of the Vagina. This duct is ſituated a little 
obliquely from below upwards, between the bladder 
and the Rectum, and by one of its extremities com- 
municates with the external parts, and by the other 
with the Uterus. | | 

Its length is about five or ſix inches, and its 
breadth. a large inch. But this duct being mem- 
branous, theſe dimenſions may be changed. Ir is 
compoſed of ſeveral membranes, the firſt of _— 
is membranous z the ſecond is fleſhy, and compoſed 
of longitudinal and circular fibres; the third is 


See Obſ. de Mauriceau Obſ. 26, 147, 253. Fabric. Hildan. 
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nervaus,. and almoſt in its whole extent forms ſeve- 


ral foldings, which are more numerous in the ante- 


rior and poſtetior part of the Vagina than in all the 
reſt: of its extent. Theſe foldings are obliterated by 
a gtrat number of births. The nervous coat is 
penetrated with a great number of holes, which 
correſpond to as many vaginal glands. The Vagina 
has frequently been torn in delivery, and eſpecially 
in the part where it is Joined to the Uterus, by 
which means the child has been lodged in the 
lower belly. This dilaceration is leſs rare than that 
which Lhave ſaid happens to the Uterus *. 
an The neck of the Uterus advances a little into 
the Vagina, there forming the Os Tincæ, which 
zelembles the mouth of a tench. It is perforated 
with an oval aperture, whoſe angles go to the 
right and left, and this aperture is called the 
internal orifice of the Uterus. The neck of the 
Uterus is adherent before to the bladder, and behind 
to the Rectum. 
The connexions of the bottom of the Uterus are 
withs the Fallopian tubes and the ovaries, and with 
the Iliac regions, by means of two ligaments called 
Ligamenta Lata, and laſtly, with the region of the 

Pubis, by two others called the Ligamenta Rotunaa, 
Practice evinces that the Uterus ſometimes 

— natural ſituation, running to the right 
andi to the left, forwards or backwards, which hap- 
pens moſt commonly during geſtation, eſpecially 
towards its end. We may be aſſured of this change 
of ſituation by touching the internal orifice of the 
_— for at that time we find it turned to the hide 

ite to that where its bottom lay f. 

The Fallopian Tubes are two duds which ariſe 

fam the ſuperior and lateral parts of the bottom of 


,- *, See: Obſervat. of Mr Sewiard, Surgeon of * pen 25. 
"+, Sec Deventer Obſ. on Deliveries. 
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the Uterus by a very ſlender beginning, and their 
bulk as well as their cavity is augmented in propor- 
tion as theſe ducts are diftanc'd from the Uterus 
going to the ſides, ſo that in the place where they 
are moſt dilated we may introduce the extremity of 
the little finger. They after wards ſhrivel up to- 
wards their extremity, leaving only a ſmall hole 
capable of receiving a probe, and at laſt are widenꝰd 
in order to form what we call the pavillion, whoſe 
circumference is not only plated, but alſo fringed 
and cut in the edges, and this is what we call the 
fringed portion. The length of theſe tubes is about 
ſeven or eight fingers breadth, and they are com- 
poſed of ſeveral membranes as well as the Vagina. 
Theſe ducts are fixed in all their length to the Liga- 
menta Lata, and by their means to the ovaries, to 
which they are alſo united by a part of the fringed 
portion, | | | 
The Ovaries are two ſmall; whitiſh, oval, and 
little flat bodies, ſituated at the ſides of the Ute- 
rus, to which they adhere not only by the Liga- 
menta Lata, but alſo each of them by a kind of 
round ligament, which the ancients have looked 
upon as a kind of duct, which they have called 
Ductus Deferens. | 
In the ovaries we diſcover two membranes, the 
firſt is furniſhed by the Ligamenta Lata, the ſecond 
which is proper to them immediately covers their 
ſubſtance, which is formed of a ſpongeous and v 
compact texture; and of ſeveral {ſmall veſicles full 
of a very clear liquor. Theſe veſicles: are called 
s, and the ſpongeous texture ſeems to furniſn 
each of them with a kind of particular coat or Calyx. 
The whole is interſperſed with veſſels, both ſangui- 
ferous and nervous. | 
The Ligamentas Lata of the Uterus are two fold- 
ings of the Peritonæum, which fix this organ to 
the Iliac regions, and which in ſpreading themſelves 
embrace 
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embrate not only its body, the Fallopiam Tubes, and 
the Ovaries, but alſo the Ligamenta Rotunda. Theſe 
laſt ariſe from the ſuperior and lateral parts of the 
Uterus under che form of cords, and runting 
6bliquely from abeve downwards, paſs thro” the 
mps of the O/iqui #3216 to terminate at the region 
of the Pubis, and at the ſuperior part of the thighs, 
by ſeveral filaments. It has been obſerved, that 
theſe ligaments are ptincipally compoſed of an affem- 
blage of ſeveral veſſels, moſt of which are ſanguife- 
rous, and eſtabliſh 's communication between the 
veſſels of the internal and thoſe of the external 


The Uterus receives its nerves from each fide of 
the interooſtal, and the Par Sacrum alſo furniſhes it 
with ſome ramifications. Its arteries come from 
the Aotta and internal lliacs. The arteries ſent to it 
from the Aorta are called ſpermatic, they generally 
ariſe below the emulgent, and running obliquely to 
the Ovaries are there diſtributed, as well as to the 
Uterus and the Fallopian Tubes. | 
The arteries which the internal Iliac furniſhes to 
the Uterus, are mere numerous than thaſe ſent to 
it from the Aorta; and we obſerve that theſe arteries 
called uterine are principally diſtributed to the body 
of the Uterus, and that they communicate not 
_ with thoſe on the oppoſite fide, that is, 
with thoſe of the left fide, but alſo with the ſper- 
matics. 

The veins follow the courſe of the arteries. Thoſe 
which follow the courfe of the ſpermatics bear the 
fame name, and in aſcending form a pampiniform 
body as well as thoſe in men, and alſo diſcharge 
themſelves in the ſame manner, that is to ſay, that 
on the right ſide into the trunk of the Vena Cava, 
and that On the left fide into the Emulgent. As for 
the veins which accompany the uterine arteries 
turniſhed by the anternal Iliacs, they —_ 
27 | | them 
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themſelves into the Iliac veins; and the communi- 
ation of all theſe veins with each other, is the ſame 
with that which I have ſaid ſubſiſts between the 


As for the lymphatic veins of the Uterus which 
we have been fo long in diſcovering, Mr. Mor- 
gagni, a celebrated Anatomiſt, ſays, he lately ſaw 
them in-# woman who died in geſtation. In the 
Uterus we alſo find lacteal ducts, when geſtation is 
far advanced. N 
The Uterus is concave, and its cavity correſponds 
to its bulk. We ought'to diſtinguiſh the cavity of 
the bottom of the Uterus, from that of its neck, 
tho both are continuous and communicate with 
each other, that of the neck is long and narrower at 
its extremities than in its middle. Its entrance is 
obſervable in the Vagina, and is call'd the internal 
orifice of the Uterus. In this cavity we find ſeveral 
toldings or corrugations form'd by the membrane 
which lines it, in which we diſcover ſeveral ſmall 
holes or lacunz which furniſh a mucilaginous hu- 
mour. We alſd ſometimes find among theſe fold- 
ings, ſmall ſpherical bodies whoſe nature is not 
agreed upon. Naboth has taken them for eggs. 
Ihe cavity of the bottom of the Uterus is muck 
larger than that of its neck. This cavity is of a tri- 
angular figure, which is principally obſerved when 
the butk of the Uterus has ſuffered no change. Of 
the three angles of this cavity there is but one which 
correſponds to the neck of the Uterus, and the two 
others correſpond to the Fallopian Tubes, which 
communicate in this cavity by very ſmall aper- 
tures. The membrane which lines this cavity is 
pierced with a great number of ſmall holes; thro? 
winch, by the leaft preſſure, the blood is diſcharg'd : 
which has made theſe orifices to be look*d upon as 
the way, by which the Menſes are diſcharg d. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Rig cb, a celebrated Anatomiſt, ſays, he has 
diſcover'd i in the bottom of the Uterus a muſcle 
compoſed of fleſhy fibres, moſt of which are cir- 
cular and ſome ſpinal. He calls this the uterine 
muſcle, and ſays, that its uſe is to facilitate the 
ſeparation of the Placenta after the expulſion of the 
Fœtus. This diſcovery is not much received, be- 
cauſe ſome ſkilful Anatomiſts doubt. of the ex · 
iſtence of ſuch a muſcle. 

Mr. Litre, in diſſecting a girl of two months old, 
found that ſhe had the Vagina divided by a fleſhy 
perpendicular partition into two equal cavities, one 
to the right, and the other to the left, in ſuch a man- 
ner however that the partition was not entire, and 
only form'd theſe two cavities from the middle of 
the Vagina to the Uterus. Each of theſe cavities 
ended in a particular Uterus which had its orifice, 
its neck, and its bottom. Theſe Uteruſes which 
were diſtinct and ſeparate internally, had externally 
but one ſimple and continued body, except their 
bottoms which where ſeparated, or rather fixed to 
each other, only by a membranous ligament in form 
of a triangle. Fah bottom terminated in a point, 
and had a Tube. There was alſo an Ovary, a Liga- 
mentum Latum and a, Ligamentum Rotundum. Mr. 
Littre preſumes, that if this girl had lived and been 
married, ſhe might have conceived by different em- 
braces, ſometimes in one of the parts of her Uterus, 
and ſometimes in another, according as the ſemen 
happen'd to enter the one or the other “. 

It it ſhould be aſk'd whether if the body of the 
Uterus was fallen out and its reduction found im- 
paſſible, ic ſhould appear diſpoſed to a gangrene, 
it would be proper to extirpate it after the appli- 
cation of a ligature as high as poſſible ? I anſwer, 


_ See EL of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1705, 
and Joan Schenck; Obi, Lib. 4. De uten. 
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that in ſuch a caſe we ought not to heſitate to per- 
form the operation, in order to hinder the gan- 
grene from ſpreading to the internal parts, which 
would prove mortal to the patient. The extirpation 
of the Uterus, - tho? a rare operation would not be 
raſh on this occaſion, its ſucceſs being proved by 
many obſervations. Mr. Vieuſſons, a celebrated 
phyſician of Montpelier ſo well known for his Neuro- 
graphy, relates in his treatiſe of the Humours, that 
a bleacher woman of thirty years of age, and of a 
very ſtrong conſtitution, after ſeveral very conſidet- 
able efforts was afflicted with a deſcent of the Uterus 
which fell thro? the Pudendum, under the form of 
a round reddiſh tumor, almoſt as large as two fiſts. 
Mr. Yieuſſons thought that it was the body of the 
Uterus which was revers'd. This tumor not being 
capable of reduction, it was reſolved to extirpate it, 
which was done after the application of a ligature, 
and the patient was cured. But fix years after. the 
operation, the patient dying, the body was open'd, 
and Mr. Vieuſſons was convinced of the juſtneſs of 
his conjectures, in thinking that it was the inverted 
Uterus which form'd the tumor-which had been re- 
mov*d; for it was found that the wound in the 
Uterus was perfectly cicatriſed, and that there 
had only remained in the body a ſmall portion 
of the neck of that organ, which was very hard and 
callous. ol 1 5 = TTALET 2 338 
Ambroſe Pare alſo relates, that being call'd zo fee 

a woman who, after conſiderable vomitings and vio- 
lent efforts, had felt. between her thighs a weighty 
body which incommoded her, he diſcover'd that it 
was a fleſhy body which hung out of the Puden- 
dum. The reduction of this extraneous body was 
in vain attempted, and as it began to grow gan- 
grenous, Pare determin'd to extirpate it in preſence 
of ſeveral Phyſicians and Surgeons. This fleſhy. 
maſs being afterwards — it was thought — 
e 
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be the Uterus accompanied with one of the Ovaries, 
and this conjecture was ſoon confirm'd ; for three 
months after, this woman dying of a pleuriſy, the 
aperture of her body evinced that it was her Ute 
which had been cut off *. th 

. Rouſſetus, in his treatiſe De Partu Cæſareo, ſays, that 
a woman after many laborious births had a falling 
down of the Uterus, which not being capable of re- 
duction became gangrenous and fell off of its own 
accord. The woman did not keep her bed and en- 
joyed a perfect ſtate · of health for three years, at the 
end of which, dying of a continual fever, the aper - 
ture of her body evinced that it was the body of 
the Uterus which by putrefaction had fallen off. 
Generation is prepared by the union of the two 
ſexes, and perfected by the action of the ſemen, 
then tranſmitted into the organs of the woman. 
But beſides the erection of the Penis during this 
union, which is accompanied with the ejaculation 
of the ſemen, the intromiſſion of this part into the 
vagina, ſeems alſo neceſſary. However *tis certain 
from experience that women have conceived in 
whom ſuch an intromiſſion was abſolutely im- 
poſſible. | 
The operation of generation is one of the moſt 
impenetrable myſteries of phyfic. Thus we find 
that there is no queſtion about which philoſophers 
are more divided. I ſhall however only relate the 
two opinions moſt generally received, 

The firſt aſſerts that man and all animals, wir:- 
parous as well as oviparous, derive their origins from 
an egg; and that in the ſame manner, as in an im- 
pregnated hen's egg, all the parts which ought to 
compoſe the pullet are there form'd in miniature; 


_ * See Part, Lib. 34. Chap. 48. Jean. Schenck. Ob, Lib. 4- 
De uteri Ectomia zacut. Lufitan. prax. med. ob. 76. Michael Albert 
tentam. lexici Realis, Obſ. Med. 
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ſo alſo in the ſmall eggs of the ovary of a woman, 
and other viviparous animals, all the parts which 
ought to compoſe the fœtus are found in embryo . 
Ihe partiſans of the ſecand opinion do not agree 


that this combination of all the parts of the animal 


is found in the before it is fecundated by the 
ſeminal ſpirit. They think that it is conveyed 
thither with the ſemen. That the former conſider 
ſemen of the male, as a matter proper to un- 
old the parts of the offspring contained in the egg, 
bath of viviparous and oviparous animals. The 
latter look upon the ſmall eggs contained in the 
Ovaries, as ſo many ſmall neſts proper to receive 
the animals which they affirm are found in the 
male ſemen, and which, according to therh, may 
be ſeen by the aſſiſtance of a goed microſcope in a 
drop of prolifc ſemen while warm. : | 
In both theſe opinions tis / granted, that the egg 
which has been fecundated in\the approaches of the 
male and female, is detach'd from the Ovary by 
the action of the ſpongious texture which embraces 
each egg in particular, almoſt in the ſame manner 
as an acorn is included in its calyx. The diviſion 
which then happens in that portion of the mem- 
brane of the Ovary, which correſponds to the fe- 
cundated egg, permits it to be entirely detach'd, 
and to enter into the arch of the tube which is ap- 
plied over the Ovary, and the egg continuing its 
—— into the cavity of this duct, falls into the 
terus. | | 


1 Viviparew animals are thoſe which preſerve their ofipring 
pretty long in the Uterus to diſplay all their parts, ſo that they 


bring forth living animals; for which reaſon they are call'd 


viviparous. 

Owvipareus animals are thoſe which throw out their offspring 
which time and heat perfect; and this offspring, with its nouriſh- 
ment and coverings, is call'd an egg. 
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The moſt generally received opinion concerning 
the road which theſe ſmall ſeminary animals or ſe- 
minal ſpirits take to arrive at the Ovary, is that 
being tranſmitted into the Uterus during ejaculation; 
they inſinuate themſelves into one of the Fallopian 
Tubes or into both, which being then in a kind of 
contraction, their arch is applied over the Ovary 
which it embraces. Whence it happens that theſe 
animals,” or the feminal ſpirits ariving | in the Oray, 
trate the egg moſt diſpoſed to receive them. 
There are ſome phyſicians think that theſe ſemi- 
animals, or ſeminal ſpirits, are tranſmitted 0 
the Ovary by the way of the circulation. 
Fecundated eggs have been found to remain in 
the Ovary and there unfold themſelves: Others, 
being detach'd from it have fallen into the belly, 
and others havinggone: into the ende have remained 
in " Lg 
Mr. - Littre has vraſerited to as Academy of 
—— an obſervation on a fecundated egg which 
was unfolded in the Ovary ; the ſmall embryo ob- 
ſerved there was a line and a half thick and about 
three long, and floated in a clear and mucilaginous 
liquor. He ſays he alſo obſerved, without a mi- 
croſcope, the umbilical cord which fixed that Errsus 
to the membranes of the egg, its head, the aperture 
of the mouth, a ſmall eminence in the part of the 
noſe, and laſtly the trunk, which terminated at its 
inferior part by two ſmall ſtum 
Several authors relate hiſtories of Feetuſes fallen 
into the belly without any lefion of the Uterus or the 
Tubes. Mr. Courtial g, a phyſician of Toulouſe, ſays 
he ſaw a Fcetus in the belly with its cord round its 
neck, and whoſe Placenta, which was ſituated un- 


* See Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1701. 
J See Mr. Courtial Sur les os. T. Bartholin, Hiſt, Anat. 
Cant. 6. Hiſt. 92. Miſcell. medico phy ſic, Obſ. 110. 
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der the ſtomach, communicated with the gaſtro 
Epiploic veſſels. - | | | 

We have alſo various obſervations of Fœtuſes 
found in the Fallopian Tubes. Mr. Litre || has pre- 
ſented the Academy of Sciences with the hiſtory. of 
a Fœtus found in the left tube. And Rzolanus * 
- mentions one found in the right. 

To theſe obſervations I ſhall add ſome other 
caſes no leſs: confiderable for their ſingularity, 
The firſt mentioned by D075 in his Anatomy re- 
lates to a woman of -Teulouſe, in whoſe belly was 
found a Fœtus included in a ſhapeleſs maſs, in 
which it was thought to have remained twenty five 
years. This Fœtus, which weighed eight pounds, 
was half petrified... , Mr. Dionis mentions another 
ſingular caſe to which he was witneſs, and which 
alſo relates to a Fœtus found in the belly. This 
Fetus which was about five or ſix months old, 
had during that time remained in a bag, which was 
joined to the body of the Uterus, and of which it 
appear'd to be a portion, having a particular Tube, 
an Ovary, a Ligamentum Latum and a Ligamentum 
Rotungum. But being carefully examin'd it was 
found that its cavity had no communication with 
that of the Uterus, and that it was only united to 
it by ſome veſſels covered with membranes. This 
bag burſting left the Fœtus to fall into the belly and 
the mother died. | 8 

The third is the caſe of a woman about thirty 
years of age, who. diſcharged by ſtool ſeveral bones 
of a Fœtus about fix years old: Mr. Litire, who 
took care of the patient, finding that the Uterus 
was in its natural ſtate, and being informed that 
nothing was brought from it during geſtation, con- 


See Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1702. 
RNiolan. Auth ropograph. Lib. 2. Chap. 35. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 
1701. Febr. | 
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veyed his finger into the Rectum, the ſide of which 
he found perforated with a hole about an inch and a 
halt in extent, and thro? which he touched the bones 
of the head, which determined him to lay hold of 
theſe bones with the cutting Forceps, to diminiſh 
their bulk by cutting them. By this means he ex- 
tracted them, and by continuing his care he deli- 
vered the patient from the deplorable ſtate ſhe was 
in, and reſtored her to perfect health which ſhe en- 
joyed ſeveral years T. | 

Mr. Littre thinks that the child had been includ- 
ed in a bag about three lines thick, which he con- 
cluded from the ſhreds of it which came away with 
the bones; and he preſumes that it was form'd by 
the membranes of the Tube or Ovary, where the 
Fcetus had ſtopt and grown, but that not being able 
to yield ſufficiently, they had burſt and permitted 
the Fcetus to fall into the Hypogaſtrum, where, 
wanting nouriſhment, it had died and corrupted by 
its continuance, which had been the cauſe of the 
ſeparation of its bones; and the alteration of its 
body had produced the aperture of its Rectum, 
thro? which theſe bones afterwards came by ſtool *. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the Fætus and its Membranes. 


HE egg having deſcended into the Uterus, 
its 2 are unfolded, by which means not 
ly the 


| cetus but alſo the Placenta, the umbili- 
cal cord, and the membranes which contain the 
waters in which the Fœtus ſwim are produced. 


+ See Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, An. 1702. 
And Obſ. of Mr. Amiand on Deliveries at Paris, 171 5. 
See 7. Bartbolin. De inſolitis partus humani. 
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The Placenta or after- birth is a ſpongious and cel» 
lular body, compoſed principally of the interlace- 
ment of a prodigious number of blood-veſſels. It 
is adherent to the internal ſurface of the Uterus, and 
moſt frequently near the orifice of the Tube thro? 
which the fecundated egg deſcends into the Uterus. 

The figure of the Placenta is orbicular and has 
two ſurfaces; that by which it touches the Uterus 
is ſomewhat convex and flat. Its bulk and thick- 
neſs vary according to the diſpoſition of the body of 
the Fœtus, and the time of geſtation. It is ob- 
ſerved that in the laſt months, the Placenta is about 
cight fingers-breadth broad, and about an inch thick 
in the middle, which diminiſhes inſenſibly in ap- 
proaching to the circumference. When there are 
two or three Fœtuſes in the Uterus, there are ge- 
nerally as many Placentas, but in this caſe we ob- 
ſerve that their circumference is not round as when 
there is only one, and that the different Placentas 
are united with each other, without any communi- 
cation of their veſſels. 

On the ſurface of the Placenta we obſerve a great 
number of arteries and veins. Theſe laſt by their 
union form a pretty conſiderable trunk, call'd the 
umbilical vein ; and the arteries re-unite into two 
principal trunks which are alſo call'd umbilical ar- 
teries. Theſe three veſſels united by means of a 
cellular texture, and cover'd with a membrane con- 
tinuous to thoſe which include the Fœtus, form the 
umbilical cord, which is about half an ell long. 
The umbilical vein runs in a ſpiral all along the 
arteries. Theſe three veſlels penetrate the lower 
belly of the Fœtus thro? the umbilical ring. The 
vein reaches the liver, and paſſing thro' its ſciſſure, 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſinus of the Vena portæ; 
and from the ſame ſinus, almoſt oppoſite to the in- 
ſertion of the umbilical vein, ariſes a particular duct 
call'd the Venous Dutt, 8 diſcharges itſelf in 
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the trunk of the Vena Cava immediately under the 
Diaphragm. We obſerve in the partition of the 
auricles of the Heart, which is form'd by the union 
of theſe two fleſhy ſacks, an oval aperture, at the 
edge of which we find a membrane which adheres 
near the left auricle, to about two thirds of the cir- 
eumference of this aperture, its ſuperior part being 
free. The manner in which this membrane adheres, 
has made it looked upon by ſome as a kind of Valve, 
which they have call'd the Valve of the Foramen 
Ovale; and they have ſuppoſed it proper to permit 
the blood to paſs from the right to the left Auricle, 
and capable of hindering its return from the latter 
to the former. 

We alſo obſerve, that the pulmonary artery which 
ariſes from the right Ventricle of the Heart to be 
diſtributed to the Lungs, is divided into three 
branches, of which only two go to the Lungs, 
and the third, call'd the Arterial Canal, diſcharges 
nſelf in the beginning of the Aorta inferior. As for 
the Arteries, which enter the compoſition of the 
Cord, we obſerve that after having paſſed thro? the 
umbilical ring, they reach the lateral parts of the 
bladder, to which they furnifh ſome branches, and 
at laſt terminate in the internal zac Arteries. But if 
we advert to the courſe of the liquor contained in 
theſe three veflels, we will be convinced that the 
umbilical Vein derives its origin from the Placenta 
and the internal Iliac Arteries. 

- In the-umbilical Cord of ſeveral animals we ob- 
ſerve a fourth veſſel calld the Uracus, which derives 
its origin from the bottom of the bladder, paſſes thro' 
the umbilical ring, continues along the cord, and 
terminates in a membrane calPd the Alantois, into 
which. it diſcharges the urine, which it has received 
from the bladder. The Uracas, in a human Fcetus, 
has generally .but one cavity, and only appears to 
extend from the bottom of the bladder to the navel. 
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The Uracus has been found open in ſome human 
Fœtuſes. Mr. Littre has given us two inſtances of 
this in two children. He alſo ſays, he found the 
allantoid or urinary membrane in the ſame ſubjects, 
which made him ſuſpect that this membrane is 
found oftner than is imagin'd, and perhaps always. 
He has alſo given two obſervations concerning two 
men, the necks of whoſe bladders being obſtructed, 
the urine was diſcharged from the navel . 

The membranes which include the Fœtus are 
calld Chhorion and Amnion. The firſt is the outer- 
moſt, and is applied immediately to all the internal 
ſurface of the Uterus. It is a ſpongious mem- 
brane, moderately thick, and moiſten'd by ſeveral 
blood-veſſels. It furniſhes a very fine Lamina, 
which covers that ſurface of the Placenta which 
touches the Uterus. This Lamina is perforated 
with a great number of ſmall holes for the paſſage 
of the veſſels of the Placenta, for which reaſon it 1s 
by ſome call'd Lamina retitularis, 

The ſecond membrane, call'd the Amnion, is tran- 
ſparent and much thinner than the Chorion. It is 
moiſten'd by none, or at leaſt very few blood- 
veſſels. It terminates in the Cord, and contains 
with the Fetus, a liquor in which it ſwims and per- 
forms its motions, There is a third membrane 
placed between the Chorion and the Amnion which 
covers the plain ſurface of the Placenta, and the 
Cord furniſhing ſheaths to the branches of the um- 
bilical veſſels in the Placenta *. 

Thus when the Fœtus is at its full term, the 
Placenta being ſmaller in proportion than the Fœtus, 
it is the more caſily diſcharg'd after it. Hence it is 


+ See Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1701. 

* See Rowhault Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 1714, 
1716, 1718. Hobokenus De anat. ſecund. human. Diemer- 
broec k. Anat. Lib. 1. Cap. 31. And Needbam Obſ. Anat. 
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that deliveries before the time, tho' more eaſy on 
account of the ſmallneſs of the Fœtus, are never 
the leſs more dangerous; for tho' the Fœtus may 
have made a paſſage ſufficient for itſelf, yer that 
paſſage may be too ſmall for the Placenta which 
ought to follow it“. 


LTICACR I 
Of the Nouriſhment of the Fetus. 


9 IS probable that at firſt the Fztus, or rather 
the Embryo, for ſo it is call'd in the beginning, 
1s only nouriſhed by a kind of oozing of the liquor 
in which it floats, thro? the pores of its body; for 
the ſmall veſicle or egg which has been fecundated 
comprehends three things. 1 mean its membranes, 
the liquor, and the prolific matter which it con- 
tains; and in preſerving the form of a veſicle, it is 
ſeparated from the Ovary and received into the 
Tube in order to paſs into theUrerus. It is even pro- 
bable, that the Placenta is at firſt only form'd of 
the ſmall veſſels which fix'd the egg to the Ovary, 
and which remaining on its membranes, have been 
unfolded and lengthen'd. | 
When the parts of the Fœtus are unfolded and 
rown to a certain degree, it is nouriſh'd by the 
umbilical Vein; and laſtly, when the Mouth, the 
CEſophagus, Stomach and Inteſtines are entirely 
form'd, it is not only nouriſh'd by the umbilical 
Vein, but alſo by the Mouth, with the humour in 
which it ſwims, and which is contain'd in the Amnion. 
The uterine arteries of the mother depoſit the 
nutritive juices neceſſary for the Fœtus in the 
veſicles of the Placenta. We may add, that the 


See Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1701 
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jacteal veſſels, diſcovered in the Uterus during the 
latter part of geſtation, alſo furniſh a part of theſe 
nutritive juices. Theſe liquors are received into the 
ramifications of the umbilical Vein, which tranſmits 
them into the ſinus of the Vena Portæ, where mixing 
with the blood there, they paſs thro' the venous 


duct to be diſcharg'd into the Vena Cava inferior 


and laftly, into the right Auricle of the Heart, where 


they are alſo mixed with the blood there ; and the 


contraction of this Auricle forces them partly into 


the right Ventricle, and partly into the left Auricle, 
thro' the Foramen Ovale. The blood which has 
enter'd the right Ventricle, being forced out of it 
by its contraction, paſſes thro* the pulmonary Ar- 
tery which correſponds to that Ventricle, and there 
the blood is divided, that is to ſay, one part of it 
paſſes into the Aorta inferior, by means of the ar- 
terial Canal, while the other part, which is leſs con- 
ſiderable, goes to the Lungs. 

The portion of the blood, which I have ſaid paſſes 
into the left Auricle by means of the Foramen 
Ovale, mixes in that Auricle with the portion of 
blood which returns from the Lungs, the pulmo- 
nary Vein, and theſe two portions of blood after- 
wards paſs into the left Ventricle, which by its con- 
traction forces them to enter into the Aorta, and to 
flow thro? its different ramifications. 

According to this opinion the Valve of the Fora- 
men Ovale hinders the blood from paſſing from the 
left into the right Auricle. 

Mr. Mery, a celebrated ſurgeon at Paris, has main- 
tained a contrary opinion to that which I have laid 
down. He thinks that the blood paſſes in as great 
a quantity to the Lungs, as if the Fœtus reſpired. 
He founds this opinion on the conſiderable diameter 
of the pulmonary artery of the Fœtus, and thinks 
that the blood which returns into the left Auricle, 
enters partly into the Ventricle on the ſame ſide, 
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while the other portion paſſes thro* the Foramen 
Ovale to diſcharge itſelf into the right Auricle “. 

Mr. Hmflow + conſiders the two Auricles of the 
Heart of the Fætus as only forming one with re- 
ſpe& to the Foramen Ovale, and the two Ventricles 
as one with reſpect to the arterial Canal; and laſtly, 
the Lungs of the Fœtus with reſpect to the circu- 
lation of the blood, as another organ whoſe uſe is 
unknown. This being granted, it appears very na- 
tural to him, to think that the blood which returns 
by the Vena Cava into the right Auricle, without 
any impetuoſity, meets with that which returns 
from the Lungs in the left Auricle; that they mix 
in the diaſtole of the Auricles, and by that means 
they become an uniform liquor, and equally im- 
pregnated with that which the Placenta has fur- 
niſh'd; that this liquor, thus mixed, is divided in 
the diaſtole of the Auricles, to be propelled thro 
the two Ventricles as thro* one, and to be equally 
diſtributed thro* the pulmonary Artery, the arterial 
Canal, and the Aorta, as thro* one fingle arterial 
Trunk, to all the parts in general. He aſcribes no 
other ule to the Valve of the Foramen Ovale, than 
to form an entire partition, after delivery, between 
the two Auricles, which {hut up the paſſage of the 
one to the other. 

At the beginning of the Vena Cava inferior, we 
find a Valve call'd the Valve of Euſtacbius. It is 
molt frequently membranous, and ſometimes dil- 
poſed like net work. Its figure is nearly that of 
a creſcent; the convex edge is turn'd downwards, 
and ad heres internally to the anterior ſides of the Vena 
Cava interior; and of the two horns of the creſcent, 
ont terminates anteriorly in the edge of the Foramen 


* Sec Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1659, 
1203. | 
+ Cee Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1717, 
425 | 
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Ovacle, and to the portion next to the Auricles, 
and the other adheres to the poſterior edge of the 
ſame Foramen, and alſo to the portion next to the 
Auricle, ſo that being arched, that is to ſay, ſepa- 
rated from the ſides of the Vena Cava, it is applied 
over the partition of the Auricles near the baſe of the 
heart. As this valve is generally more extended in 
proportion in a Fœtus than in adults, Mr. Winſlow 
thinks that it hinders the blood of the Auricles 
from regurgitating into the Vena Cava inferior, 
whence it might alſo regurgitate into the um- 
bilical vein, if it has no valve capable of oppo- 
ſing it“. FF 

As the foetus does not reſpire during the whole 
time it is included in the membranes, it has need 
to receive by the umbilical vein new juices which 
have been penetrated by the air, and at the ſame 
time animated by the nutritive juices of the mo- 
ther. | 

But it is evident, that this quantity of liquor con- 
tinually furniſhed by the umbilical vein would not 
have failed to overload the foetus, if it had not 
been freed from this ſuperfluity by the umbilical 
arteries which run to the Placenta to diſcharge them- 
ſelves in it. 

There are two opinions concerning the ramifica- 
tions of the umbilical arteries; ſome think that theſe 
veſſels form Anaſtomoſes with the ramifications of 
the umbilical vein; others pretend that they do not 
terminate in the Placenta, but that having paſſed 
thro? it they loſe themſelves in the ſpongious ſub- 
ſtance of the Uterus, there to diſcharge the blood 
which they bring from the fœtus, which being re- 
ſorb'd by the uterine veins, by that means eſtabliſh 
a communication between the child and the mother, 


* See memoirs of the royal acad. of ſciences, 1708. and a 
treatiſe of the Fœtus, by Mr. Tauvry, 
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in the ſame manner as the umbilical vein eſtabliſhes 
one between the mother and the child. Among the 
various facts related to prove this opinion, Mr. 
Mery, who is one of its moſt zealous partizans, ad- 
vances the following: A pregnant woman, ſays he, 
who was near her time, was quickly killed by a 
very ſevere fall. Seven pints of blood were found 
in the cavity of the Abdomen, and all her blood 
veſſels were entirely empty. The child was dead, 
but without any wound, and all its veſſels were 
empty of blood as well as thoſe of her mother. The 
body of the Placenta was ſtill adherent to the inter- 
nal ſurface of the Uterus, in which there was no 
extravaſated blood. By what paſſage could all the 
blood of the child be diſcharged into the cavity of 
the mather's Abdomen? It muſt neceſſarily have 
been thro? the veins of the Uterus, and conſequently 
the veins carry the blood from the infant back to the 
mother, which alone ſeems to eſtabliſh the neceſſity 
of a communication between the infant and the 
mother. In a word, if this communication was 
not reciprocal, and was only from the Fœtus 
to the Placenta by the umbilical arteries, and not 
alſo to the mother by theſe ſame veſſels, this child 
who died in the Uterus would have till had all its 
blood, tho? the mother had loſt hers “. 

Mr. Heifter, in the third edition of his Compendi- 
umot Anatomy, gives an obſervation which is almoſt 
the ſame with that which I have related. Mr. Cow- 
per, a celebrated Engliſb anatomiſt, aſſures us, that 
having injected quickſilver into the umbilical arte- 
ries of the cord, it penetrated into the uterine 
veins of the mother. There are many other ob- 
ſervations communicated by Mr. Mery, which tend 
to prove the truth of this opinion. 


Ses memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, 1768. 
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The partizans of the co opinion affirm, 
that the mother furniſhes no blood to the infant but 
only a lacteal juice, which according to them is 
ſecreted by the glands, which they ſay are found in 
the internal ſurface of the Uterus, and which is re- 
ſorbed by the ramifications of the umbilical vein. 
They affirm, that there is no communication 
between the infant and the mother, which they 
imagine to prove by the fact which I ſhall now 
relate, and which ſeems to be the moſt advantage- 
ous for their opinion. | 

If we take a bitch ready to litter, bleed her till 
her veſſels are emptied as much as poſſible, and 
afterwards open her, we will find her puppies not 
only full of blood but alſo alive, even tho' we open 
the bitch half an hour after her death. It is certain, 
that this fact is contrary to that related by Mr. 
Mery; thus we have experiment againſt experiment. 
But Mr. Mery pretends, that theſe two experiments 
would agree if we did not open the bitch till the 
puppies were dead, and that in this caſe we would 
find them deſtitute of blood, which has — — to 
thoſe on which the experiment has been made in this 
manner. | 

As for the glands of the Uterus, Mr. Mery and 
ſeveral other Anatomiſts deny their exiſtence, hav- 
ing taken all poſſible pains to diſcover them, and to 
prove, that the mother really furniſhes blood to 
the Fœtus, and not ſimply a lacteal juice, he makes 
the following obſervation: Is it not evident, ſays he, 
that if after the expulſion of the Fœtus we cut the 
cord without tying it, and leave the Placenta adhe- 
rent to the Uterus, the blood of the mother flows 
from the umbilical vein, and that of the child from 
the umbilical arteries? Does not this ſeem an incon- 
teſtable proof, that the blood of the mother paſſes 
into the Feetus thro? the umbilical vein? for it can- 
not be faid that the umbilical arteries can _— 
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the blood of the infant into the Placenta when the 
cord: is cut, nor that the Placenta: furniſhes all the 
blood diſcharged from thoſe women in whom no 
ligature has been made on the portion of the cord 
adhering to the Placenta, ſince we can hardly ex- 
preſs a porringer full from it when ſeparated from 
the Uterus. 

*Tis to be obſerved, that in ſaying with the parti- 
zans of the ſecond opinion concerning the reciprocal 
circulation between, the mother and the child, that 
the arteries of the mother communicate with the 
umbilical vein, and that the umbilical arteries of the 
Fatus communicate with the veins of the mother, 
I have not pretended to inſinuate that theſe commu- 
nications were immediate, that is to ſay, that theſe 
veſſels. were united with each other, but only that 
the arterics of the mother open into the cellules or 

ores of the Placenta, in which the orifices of the 
umbilical veſſels abſorb the blood, afterwards to 
tranſmit it to the trunk of that vein; and that the 
umbilical arteries open into the pores of the Uterus, 
where the orifices of the ramifications of the uterine 
veins of the mother receive the blood which theſe 
arteries carry thither, to diſcharge it afterwards into 
the trunk of the Hypogaſtrics. We ought not 
therefore to be ſurprized, if when during geſtation 
the Placenta is ſeparated, either in whole or in part, 
there ſhould be a flooding, and that it ſhould ſubſiſt 
till the mother is delivered both of Fœtus and Pla- 
centa, which permits the Uterus to contract and 
cloſe up the orifices of the, veſſels which correſpond 
to the Placenta. With this view, when the flooding 
is conſiderable. we try to deliver the woman at any 
period of her geſtation, 

The adheſion of the Placenta to the Uterus is not 
then formed by the immediate union of the veſſcls 
of the mother with thole of the Fe:us, for it only 


ſcems to depend principally on the inequalitics 0 
the 
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the ſurface of the Uterus and of that of the Placenta,' 
received reciprocally into the ſmall cavities found 
between theſe eminences, and from Which they are 
obliged to flow, when the Uterus comes to be con- 
tracted after delivery. Pour Fara aha, 

It is commonly thought, that the Fœtus is nou- 
riſhed only by the juices with which the umbilical 
veins furniſh it. When the organs of digeſtion 'are 
ſufficiently unfolded to perform their function, it re- 
ceives a ſecond nouriſhment by the mouth, and it 
is the liquor of the Anmien in which it ſwims that it 
ſwallows, which is evident, upon comparing this 
liquor with that in the ſtomach of the Fœtus. The 
black humour found in its large inteſtine, and which 
is called the Meconium, is probably no more than 
the groſſer part of this liquor ſeparated from 
it, after the alterations it has undergone in the 
ſtomach and ſmall inteſtines, and after having 
furniſhed the lacteal veins with its pureſt parts. 

They who deny this ſecond nouriſhment found 
their opinion on this, that the Fœtus not reſpiring 
in the Uterus, cannot ſwallow, Mr. Petit, a cele- 
brated ſurgeon, read to the academy of ſciences a 
memoir in which he proves, that the Fœtus can 
ſuck and ſwallow a liquor without the aſſiſtance of 
reſpiration. He compares the mouth to a pump, 
of which the tongue is the ſucker. Tis true, there 
have been Fœtuſes in which we are obliged to con- 
feſs that this nouriſhment by the- mouth was not 
poſſible, ſince they had no aperture either at the 
part of the mouth, or that of the noſe. Mr. Gre- 
gory * told me, that he ſaw a human Fcœtus in the 
condition I have mentioned}; and at St. Come I 
ſhewed the ſame caſe in a puppy juſt brought into 
the world, But if the example of this human 


* A celebrated ſurgeon and man- midwife. 
4 See memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, 1701. Hiſt. 
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Fetus and of the puppy proves that they could not 
receive nouriſhment either by the mouth or noſe, and 
that the nutriment afforded them by the umbilical 
cord was ſufficient for their nouriſhment, yet we cannot 
conclude from theſe two obſervations, and others of 
a ſimilar nature, that the Fœtus is never nouriſhed 
by the mouth; for was it only in the caſe where 
there is no umbilical cord, as ſome authors aſſure 
us , are we not obliged to grant that this nouriſh- 
ment muſt then take place, ſince without it the 
Ecetuſes could not have obtained the bulk at which 
they have arrived. Now if we cannot deny that the 
Fcetus is ſometimes nouriſhed by the mouth, I ſee 
no reaſon why we ſhould not believe that this ſecond 
nouriſhment is as natural as that which it receives 
from the umbilical cord; for in my opinion we have 
no more reaſon to conclude that this ſecond nouriſh- 
ment does not take place, becauſe there have been 
ſubjects without mouths and noſtrils, than to infer 
that the umbilical cord is not the ordinary way in 
which the Fcoetus is nouriſhed, becauſe 10 

jects have been found in which it is wanting. Be- 
ſides, without reciting the reaſons generally ad- 
vanced for the ſupport of this opinion, I ſhall only 
relate two obſervations which ſeem to be convinc- 
ing. Diemerbroeck || relates, that one of his daugh- 


ters ſoon after her birth, before ſhe had ſucked or 


even ſwallowed any thing, vomited a large quantity 
of milk. The ſecond obſervation relates to the 
Faztus of a cow: Mr. Heifter * ſays, that he found 
in the ſtomach, CEſophagus, and mouth of this 
animal, a congealed liquor, which was continu- 


$ AA. nat. Curioſ. Dec. 2 Ann. 7. Obſ. 209. Stalp. Vander 
Wiel Obſerv. Cent. 11. Obſerv. 32. Journal des Scavans, Ann. 
1687. Pag. 333. 

Anat. Lib. 1. Cap. 32. $4 

* See Heiſt, compend. anatom. 37. 
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ous to that of the Amnios, and of the. ſame na- 
ture. 

There is reaſon to believe that the liquor contained 
in the Amnios is ſeparated in the membranes of the 
Fetus. But beſides that it ſerves for its nouriſh- 
ment, we may ſay that it is of great uſe to it during 
the whole of its continuance in the Uterus; for ic 
not only permits it to move freely, but alſo ſcreens 
it, or at leaft renders it leſs ſuſceptible of the im- 
preſſions it might receive both from without and 
from the Uterus. Laſtly, this liquor ſerves to faci- 
litate the paſſage of the Fœtus in the time of deli- 
very, by lubricating the parts. Its diſcharge from 
the Uterus generally indicates an approaching birth, 
and *tis commonly ſaid, that a woman has eva- 
cuated her waters when this diſcharge is made. 

We ought to diſtinguiſh between this liquor and 
that which a woman ſometimes diſcharges in the 
latter end of her geſtation, this laft being probably 
collected between the membranes of the Fœtus, and 
when this happens a woman is commonly ſaid to 
have evacuated her falſe waters. 

I have before ſaid that the umbilical cord is about 
half an ell long. This length is neceſſary, to permit 
the Fœtus to move in the Uterus without any velli- 
cation of the Placenta, which would neceſſarily be 
ſucceeded by its total or partial ſeparation frem the 
Uterus, and this ſeparation is always fatal, on ac- 
count of the Hemorrhage which ſucceeds it, as I 
have before obſerved. This length of the cord is 
alſo advantageous after the exclufion of the Frtus, 
ſince the midwife makes uſe of it to ſeparate the 
Placenta when it is not diſengaged of itſelf, or ra- 
ther by the action of the Uterus. 

However different or perhaps uncertain the ſitus- 
tion of the Fœtus is in the Uterus, yet ſeveral 
authors think that at firſt this ſituation is ſuch that 
all the parts of its body are folded, and form a round 

figure 
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almoſt like a bowl, to accommodate them- 
ſelves to the cavity of the Uterus, juſt as all the 
members of a chick are folded up to correſpond to 
the cavity of the egg which includes it, that in this 
firuation I ſay the head is inclined forwards, the 
ſpine of the back crooked inwards, the thighs and 
legs folded ſo as that the heels approach the but- 
tocks, and the toes are turned inwards, the arms 
bent, and the hands near the knees. On this occa- 
ſion, the ſpine of the back is turned to that of the 
mother, the head upwards, the face forwards, and 
the feet downwards; and in proportion as it 
s and becomes. larger, it gradually extends its 
members. About the laſt month of geſtation, that 
is, towards the end of the eighth month, 1t is turned 
upſide down, and then the head points to the inter- 
nal orifice of the Uterus, and the Face 1s turned to- 
wards the Coccyx of the mother. The motions 
of the Fœtus towards the latter end of geſtation, 
are aſcribed to the impreſſions of the Meconium on 
the inteſtines, joined to the weight of the head in- 
clined forwards. 


ARTICLE Il. 
Of the Exclufion of the Fetus. 


MNS for the excluſion of the Fœtus from the 

Uterus, it has no other ſhare in it except that 
by its weight or motions it lays a foundation for 
the contraction of the Uterus, which joined to that 
of the abdominal muſcles and Diaphragm, is ſuffici- 
ent to occaſion the expulſion of the Fœtus; which 
ſeems to be proved, not-only by the compoſition 
of the Uterus, but alſo: by the expulſion of moles 
and falſe conceptions, to which we can aſcribe 
no motion, ſince they are only ſimple extrane- 
ous bodies lodged in the Uterus, and from which it 
is freed when it is overcharged by them. 
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Some have aſſerted, that the Fœtuſes which come 
in the eighth month are weaker than thoſe which 
come in the ſeventh, but experience proves the con- 
erary., 

The Faetus does not reſpire during its continuance 
in the Uterus, the membranes in which it 1s 1n- 
cluded oppoſing the entry of the air; but it is hardly 
excluded from its priſon till the air enters into its 
lungs, and produces conſiderable changes, for then 
we find them of a more lively colour, and they are 


' even lighter than they were before. Every one 


knows the experiment made to diſcover whether 
an infant has died before or after its birth, *Tis 
the common opinion, that to be convinced of the 
truth in this caſe, we ought to put a piece of 
the infant's lungs into water, and if it ſwims it is a 
proof that it has reſpired, and conſequently been alive. 

Tho? this experiment appears convincing to 
abſolve or condemn perſons accuſed of Infanti- 
cid, yet it is proved by many facts, that it is not 
ſo infallible as it is imagined to prove whether 
the infant is born dead, or lived ſome time after its 
birth *. 

The lungs of a child dead before-its birth ſome- 
times ſwim in water. This happens when imme- 
diately after its birth we blow into its mouth, as 
ſome midwives do, when they doubt whether the 
child is really dead. Bobnius ſays, he has ſeveral 
times diſcovered the truth of this experiment, both 
on children and puppies. This alſo happens when 
the child has died long before it was born, for then 
putrefaction produces in the lungs a rarefaction which 
makes them float in water, as in rivers we ſee dead 
bodies float after they have continued long at the 
bottom of the water. 


* See Bohnius de Officio Medici, and another work of his, 
entitled De Renunciatione Vulnerum, | 
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Tho? the infant ſhould be born alive, yet its lungs 
ſometimes ſink in water- This happens when the 
child being born does not reſpire, for it is an error 
to think that the infant cannot ſurvive its birth ſome 
moments without breathing. Some infants imme- 
diately after their birth have neither. ſenſation nor 
reſpiration, till being warm'd by the methods uſual 
on ſuch occaſions, they begin to breath and cry; be- 
ſides, other infants have been born in their mem- 


branes*. Now *tis certain the infant does not re- 


ſpire while thus ſhut up. 

Overcamp in his animal Economy ſays, that ſome- 
times the lungs of a child born without life float 
on the water, becauſe by the efforts of labour, 
and the rupture of the membranes, the infant re- 
ſpires before delivery. The author adds, that he 
has made this obſervation on four children, born at 
different times by the ſame mother. 

Bhomus affirms, that if we ſtrangle puppies imme- 
diately after they are litter*d, their lungs will float 
on the water. 

It ſometimes happens, that among the ſeveral 
portions cut off the lungs of an infant born alive, 
ſome will float and others fink, which proceeds 
from this, that as ſoon as the infant is born all the 
parts of the lungs are not equally filled with air, be- 
cauſe ſome of them require more, and others leſs 
time to admit this air. 

There have been children who having cried after 
their birth, and conſequently reſpired, have been 
buried alive, and when afterwards taken up, their 
lungs have ſunk like a ſtone in water. 

The author adds, that a woman of Leipfic, accuſed 
of having murdered her child, denied the fact abſo- 
lutely, and when the experiment was made on the 
lungs they ſunk to the bottom of the water. This 
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woman however ſome days after confeſſed that her 
infant was born alive, and that ſhe had killed it, 


which ſhe continued to affirm till her death. 


There are very conſiderable differences between 
ſome parts of infants, and thoſe of adults. I ſhall 
not here repeat what I have ſaid in the Offeology 
concerning the bones of the Fœtus, but ſhall confine 
myſelf to the ſoft parts. 

With reſpect to the lower belly, we obſerve that 
the umbilical ring is open, and that the umbilical 
vein and arteries which go to it retain a conſiderable 
cavity, and that the venous duct is alſo hollow. 
There is generally in the ſtomach of a Fœtus a glai- 
rous humour of a whitiſh colour, as well as in the 
ſmall inteſtines, whereas the large inteſtines are al- 
moſt continually full of a black and viſcid humour 
called the Meconium, which is thicker than the li- 


quor of the ſtomach and' ſmall inteſtines. The bulk 


of the liver is more conſiderable in proportion than 
in adults, as well as the appendix of the Cæcum. 
The Capſule Atrabiliares are alſo more conſidera- 
ble in infants, being almoſt as large as the kid- 
neys, whoſe ſurface is unequal like that of the 
kidneys of a calf, The bladder is alſo ſomewhat 
lengthened, inclining towards the navel. 

As for the breaſt, in it we obſerve that the gland 
called Thymus is of a very conſiderable bulk, that 
the arterial canal retains its cavity, that the Foramen 
Ovale is open, that the lungs examined before the 
Feetus has reſpired are of a blackiſh colour, and that 
their ſubſtance, inſtead of being ſpongeous as in 
adults, is very compact, ſo that a piece of them 
thrown into water finks. 

As for the head, its bulk in general is uſually more 
conſiderable in proportion in a Fœtus than in adults. 
I ſhall here ſay nothing of the Fontanel, nor of the 
interſtices which the bones of the Cranium leave 
between each other, having mentioned them for- 
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merly. As for the particular diſpoſition of the 
Meatus Auditorius examined in a Fatus, beſides 
what I have ſaid of it in the Oſteology, I ſhall men- 
tion it in deſcribing that organ. 
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CH AP. XIII. 
Of the Breaſt. 


Tk ſecond cavity of the trunk, or the 

middle venter, is called Thorax or the breaſt, 

tho* commonly this laſt name is only given to 

s _ part, while the poſterior 1s called the 
ck. 

The cavity of the breaſt is larger in its inferior 
than in its ſuperior part. This cavity is bounded 
in its inferior part by the Diaphragm, in its 
ſuperior by the two firſt true ribs, to which ſome 
have added the Clavicles, in its anterior part 
by the Sternum and anterior extremity of the 
ribs, and in their poſterior part by the Vertebrz 
1 the back and the poſterior extremity of the 
ribs. | 

The parts which compoſe the breaſt are diſtin- 
guiſhed into containing and contained ; the contain- 
ing parts are divided into common and proper; the 
common are the general coverings of the body, 
that is to ſay, the ſkin and the fat. 

The proper containing parts are bony, fleſhy, 
and membranous. Among the bony parts we count 
the ribs, the Vertebræ of the back, and the Ster- 
num; among the fleſhy we principally reckon the 
intercoſtal muſcles, thoſe which compoſe the trian- 
gular muſcles called the Sterno-coſtals, and the Dia- 


phragm; among the membranes, we count only 
the Pleura. 


* I ſhall 
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I ſhall not here repeat what has been ſaid of the 
ribs, and of the Intercaſtal and Sterno-coſtal muſcles. 
As for the Diaphragm, I ſhall ſpeak of it after the 
deſcription of the lungs. 
The contained parts are principally the heart and 
the lungs. 11 


ARTICLE: I 
Of the Breaſts. 


HE number, ſituation, and figure of the 

breaſts are too well known to require any 
deſcription. The bulk of the breaſts is very ſmall 
in young girls, but augments at the age of puberty, 
and becomes pretty conſiderable in pregnant women 
and nurſes, This bulk is diminiſhed in old age, 
and in ſome countries the breaſts are ſo long 
that the women can throw them over their ſhoul- 
ders. 

The nipple, or round and ſomewhat long emi- 
nence in the middle of the breaſt, is perforated by 
ſeveral ſmall holes which correſpond to as many 
ducts, from which the milk is diſcharged. The 
ſkin which ſurrounds it forms a coloured circle 
called the Areola, whoſe colour is different, for in 
young girls it is of a lively red, which becomes 
more or leſs deep in proportion as they advance in 
years. Over the whole extent of the Areola we 
generally diſcover ſeveral ſmall eminences. Theſe 
are ſo many ſebacious glands, on the internal 
ſurface of the ſkin which forms that circle. Theſe 
eminences are pierced with ſo many ſmall holes or 
Lacunz, thro* which we ſometimes ſee a lacteal 
ſeroſity, and even milk diſcharged, which moſt 
ordinarily happens to nurſes. 

The breaſts of a nurſe, in order to be well con- 
ditioned, ought to be moderately firm, and of a 
pretty conſiderable bulk. They ought not to be 

2 too 
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too ſtrongly adherent to the Sternum, but on the 
contrary to advance a little externally, in form of a 
pear. The nipple ought not to be ſunk but promi- 
nent, and in bulk and figure reſembling a ſmall 
nut, and the holes which, as I have ſaid, are found 
in it, ouzht to be free, that a moderate preſſure, 
either by the nurſe's fingers or the child's mouth, 
may be ſufficient to diſcharge the milk, as water is 
from a watering pot. 

The milk of a nurſe to be good, ought to be white, 
mild, ſomewhat ſweet, and of a middling conſiſt- 
ence, that is to ſay, neither too ſerous nor too 
thick, ſo that on drawing ſome of it on the palm of 
the hand, it neither adheres too much to it nor 
flows off too eaſily, for if it 1s too ſerous it does 
not ſufficiently nouriſh the child, and if it is too 
thick, beſides the difficulty of drawing it out, it 
is of hard digeſtion. In a word, the nurſe ought to 
be ſound, of a good habit of body, and regular in 
CEconomy. 

The better to diſcover the ſtructure of the breaſts, 
we muſt examine thoſe of a woman who has died 
in labour, or ſoon after, or when ſhe is a nurſe, 
by which means we will find that the glandulous 
body of the breaſt is loaded with a great deal of 
fat, which inſinuates itſelf into a number of cavities 
found in its ſurface, and moſt of which are pierced, 
ſo as to form ſo many holes ſufficiently large to 
receive the extremity of the little finger. The whole 
is interſperſed with nerves, arteries, and veins, and 
included in a kind of bag formed by the Mm, 
Adrpoſa. 

The nerves riſe from the Dar ſals, and the arteries 
from the Subclavians and Axiliaries. The firſt are 
called internal Mammaries, and the ſecond external 
Mammaries. Theſe veſſels communicate with each 
other, and with the Epigaſtric Arteries. The veins 
diſcharge themſelves into the Subclavians 1 Axi- 
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liaries, and alſo communicate with the Epigaſtric 
veins. 

The glandular body of the breaſt in its middle 
and anterior part, includes a whitiſh and cellular 
ſubſtance, which ſeems only to be formed of the 
aſſemblage of ſeveral excretory ducts, which come 
from every part of this glandulous body. Theſe 
ducts or. lacteal canals are narrow at their origin, 
and afterwards dilated at the part where by their 
union and communication they form a kind of con- 
fluent ſubſtance, where the milk is diſcharged thro” 
theſe ducts, and remains till it is abſorb'd by other 
ducts which rife from this receptacle to the number 
of eight or ten, and terminate at the nipple, advanc- 
ing to its ſurface. The interſtices between theſe 
ducts is poſſeſſed by a ſpongeous texture, and by 
ſeveral ligamentous and elaſtic filaments which fol- 
low the length of theſe ducts. The whole is cover'd 
with a very fine membrane, interſperſed with many 
nervous filaments. This ſtructure not only renders 
the nipple of an exquiſite ſenſation, but alſo permits 
it to become ſtiff when the infant fucks, which is 
neceſſary, that the lacteal ducts which run thro' the 
nipple may be more diſpoſed to receive the milk 
which is furniſhed to them by the common recepta- 
cle. The better to ſee this ſtructure, beſides the 
choice of a breaſt, which I have already mentioned, 
we muſt divide its body into two equal parts by a 
vertical ſection, which ought to be continued upon 
the nipple, to divide it alſo according to its length, 
as Mr. Morgagnt directs. | 

The Breaſts of men ſeem to be of no uſe, being 
only made of cutaneous Tubercles like a ſoft wart, 
more or leſs red, which is call'd the Nipple, and 
which is ſurrounded with a ſmall circle more or leſs 
brown. If there have been men, as ſome authors 
advance, who have furniſhed milk enough to 
nouriſh a child, 'tis to be preſumed that their 
T 4 breaſts 
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Breaſts have had nearly the ſame ſtructure with 
thoſe of women. 

The great advantages of milk, conſidered, not 
only as an aliment, bur allo as a medicine, are ſuf- 
ficient to make us pay a! great regard to it. The 
cauſe of the good effects of milk is not difficult 
to comprehend. It is a chyle already digeſted, 
elaborated, and deſtin'd to ſupport and nouriſh ; 
whence it naturally follows, that when it paſles into 
the blood with its balſam ; and natural ſweetneſs, it 
mult nouriſh more perfectly than any other aliment 
of whatever kind. =_ 

Milk is compoſed of three different parts; one 
butyrous, another caſcous, and a third ſerous. The 
Zutyrous, or the cream, is the fineſt and moſt alter- 
nated fat or ſulphureous part of which the fineſt 
butter is made. The ca/etus is the moſt coarſe and 
fibrous part of the milk which produces the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of cheeſe. Laſtly, the ſerous part of 
the milk, or the whey, is a phlegm, which being 
impregnated with ſome ſaline particles, ſerves as a 
vehicle to the other parts. So long as milk re- 
mains in its natural ſtate, theſe three parts are ſo 
united that they cannot be diſtinguiſh'd z but upon 
the ſmalleſt alteration the ſeparation of thele three 
parts is made as it were ſpontaneouſly. 


ART I © LE IL 
Of the Pleura, Mediaftinum, and Thymus. 


# þ Hu Pleura is a membrane of a pretty com- 
pact texture, which internally lines the Breaſt 
in all its extent, and even furniſhes a particular co- 
vering to all the parts included in this cavity. The 
internal ſurface of the Pleura 1s ſmooth and even, 
and always moiſten'd with a ſeroſity which oozes 
continually thro? the holes with which it is perforat- 
ed. It is, externally, cover'd with a cellular tex- 
ture 
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ture as well as the Peritonæum. We obſerve that 
the Pleura forms a pretty conſiderable folding op- 
poſite to the vertebræ of the back, which termi- 
nates all along the Sternum. This cavity is call'd 
the Mediaſtinum, and ſeparates the Breaſt into two 
cavities, one on the right and another on the left 
ſide. Theſe cavities are not of an equal bulk, ſince 
the Mediaſtinum, inſtead of adhering along the 
middle part of the Sternum, terminates laterally on 
the left along that bone, in the part where it is join- 
ed with the cartilages of the ribs. This obliquity 
of the Mediaſtinum is the reaſon why the right is 
larger than the left cavity. 

The two Laminæ, which compoſe the Mediaſti- 
num, are not ſeparated from each other immediately 
behind the Sternum in their anterior part; but they 
are afterwards divided to lodge ſeveral parts, as the 
Pericardium, a portion of the Trachea Arteria, and 
CEſophagus, the Thoracic Dutt, Sc. Each La- 
mina alſo forms a particular bag to include the two 
Lungs. 

The Pleura receives its Arteries from the Inter- 
coſtals; the internal Mammaries alſo furniſh it 
with ſome. Its Veins diſcharge themſelves into 
thoſe of the ſame name, and the Nerves ariſe prin- 
cipally from the dorſal Pairs. 

The Mediaſtinum has its particular veſſels call'd 
mediaſtinal Arteries and Veins: The Arteries pro- 
ceed from the internal Mammaries, and the Veins 
which accompany them, diſcharge themſelves into 
the Veins of the ſame name. 

The principal uſes of the Mediaſtinum, are /. 
To hinder the blood, pus and ſeroſities extravaſated 
in one ſide of the Breaſt, from going into the op- 
poſite ſide. 2d. By means of this partition, one of 
the ſides of the Breaſt being open'd, reſpiration 
continues intire in the other, by which means a ſuf- 
tocation is prevented. 34. It hinders one of the 

Lungs 
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Lungs from preſſing upon the other when we lye 


on one of the ſides. | 
The Antients believed that the two Laminæ 
which compoſe the Mediaſtinum, form'd a cavity 
in its anterior part. Baribolin has demonſtrated the 
falſeneſs of this opinion, and we may be convinced 
of it, if inſtead of raiſing the Sternum we cut on 
each ſide the Cartilages of the Ribs, about an 
inch diſtant from that bone. | 
The Thymus 1s a glandulous oblong body, ſome- 
what round above, and divided below into two 
Lobes, the left of which is generally longeſt, and 
ſometimes extends to the Diaphragm. The bulk of 
the Thymus is more conſiderable in the Fætus, but 
diminiſhes inſenſibly in adults: It is moſt uſually 
ſituated at the upper of the Mediaſtinum, between 
the two ſmall membranous leaves which compoſe 
it. In the Fz#!:us the Thymus advances to the in- 
ferior part of the neck. There are particular veſſels, 
both Arteries and Veins, which are call'd Thymic, 
The Arteries are ramifications of thoſe call'd the 
mediaſtinal and the internal Mammaries. The Veins 
diſcharge themſelves into the Mediaſtinals, the in- 
ternal Mammaries, and ſometimes into the Frgulars, 
Anatomiſts are not agreed with reſpect to the 
ſtructure of this gland. Some look upon it as a 
conglobate, and others as a conglomerate gland. 
*Tis probable, that its uſe particularly regards the 
Fœtus; but it is not as yet ſufficiently known to 
determine what it is. 


ARTICLE III. 
Of the Heart and the Parts depending on il. 


HE Pericardium is a membranous ſack, of a 
pretty firm texture, which immediately in- 
cludes the Heart, and is placed between the two 


leaves of the Mediaſtinum. The capacity and 
figure 
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figure of the Pericardium, correſpond to thoſe of 
the Heart. However we obſerve, that it leaves a 
ſufficient ſpace, for the facility of the motions of 
this organ. 

The connexions of the Pericardium are with the 
principal veſſels of the Heart; it is alſo adherent 
in a great part of its extent, to the aponeurotic por- 
tion, or nervous center of the Diaphragm; and 
laſtly, to the two Laminæ of the Mediaſtinum. 
The adheſion of the Pericardium to the Diaphragm 
facilitates its play or action, which might otherwiſe 
have been conſtrain'd by the weight of the abdo- 
minal Viſcera which adhere to it. ; 

The internal ſurface of the Pericardium is very 
ſmooth, and always moiſten'd with a lymphatic 
Serolity which oozes continually thro* the ſmall 
holes with which this membrane is pierced : Some 
have ſaid, that this Seroſity was neceſſary to refreſh 
the Heart, or maintain the flexibility of its Fibres ; 
but 'tis probable, that its uſe is to facilitate the 
motions of the Heart, by hindering the Pericardium 
from adhering to its ſurface. As for the flexibility 
of the Fibres of the Heart, it ſeems rather to de- 
pend on the fat of its baſe, than on the Seroſity of 
the Pericardium, which is found in a ſufficient 
quantity in perſons who die of tedious indiſpoſitions. 

The Heart is a hollow muſcle, which we ought 
to look upon as the principal organ of the circu- 
lation of the blood. Its figure is nearly conical, 
and we diſtinguiſh in it two ſurfaces, one convex 
and the other flat, two edges, one more and the 
other leſs blunt; and laſtly, its baſe and its point. 

The Heart is included in the Pericardium, and 
ſituated obliquely in the middle of the anterior part 
of the Breaſt; lying as it were by its flat ſurface, on 
the Diaphragm, in ſuch a manner, that its baſe or 
broadeſt part is ſuperior, and anſwers to the middle 
of the Breaſt, while its point is turned to the left 
ſide. At 
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At the baſe of the Heart we find a large quantity 
of fat, ſome ſmall conglobate glands, and four con- 
ſiderable veſſels, which correſpond in two cavities 
form'd in the thickneſs of that organ, which are 
call'd Ventricles; and which, from their ſituation, 
are diſtinguiſh'd into _ and left, or, more pro- 
perly, into anterior and poſterior. 

The four conſiderable veſſels obſervable at the 
baſe of the Heart; are two Arteries and two Veins. 
There is an Artery and Vein for each Ventricle. 
The Veins do not open immediately into the Ven- 
tricles, and only communicate with theſe cavities, 
by means of two particular receptacles placed at the 
baſe of the Heart, placed between the mouths of 
the Veins, and the orifices of the Ventricles; ſo that 
theſe two receptacles communicate on one ſide with 
the Veins, and on the other with the Ventricles. 
Theſe receptacles are call'd the Auricles of the 
Heart, one of which correſponds to the right, and 
the other to the left Ventricle. 

The veſſels of each Ventricle have particular 
names. The Vein which correſponds to the right 
Auricle, is call'd the Vena Cava. It diſcharges in- 
to this receptacle, the blood which returns generally 
from all the parts of the body. The Artery which 
receives the blood from the right Ventricle to diſtri- 
bute it to the Lungs, is call'd Pulmonary, and the 
Vein which returns that blood into the left Auricle 
is alſo call'd Pulmonary. Laſtly, the Artery which 
receives it from the left Ventricle, to diſtribute it 
to all the parts of the body, is calPd the Aorta or 
great Artery. | | 

But beſides theſe four large veſſels, there are 
alſo others diſtributed principally to the ſubſtance 
of the Heart, and that of the Auricles. Theſe laſt 
are of three ſorts; namely, Nerves, Arteries and 
Veins, both of the ſangyiferous and lymphatic 
kind, 
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The Nerves come from the Plexus Cardiacus, 
form'd by the eighth pair, and the intercoſtal on 
each ſide. | 

The Arteries are two, which ariſe from the Aorta 
at its coming out of the left Ventricle; and after 
having each embraced the half of the baſe of 
the Heart, at the part where it is join'd with the 
Auricles, they are diſtributed to all its ſubſtance, 
and to that of the Auricles. Thefe are call'd coro- 
nary Arteries. 

The Veins which accompany them are alſo calPd 
Coronary, and diſcharge themſelves by one trunk 
into the right Auricle. We obſerve a ſemilunar 
Valve at the entrance of this trunk. We have ob- 
ſerved, that ſeveral ramifications of theſe Veins 
alſo diſcharge themſelves immediately into the ca- 
vity of the Ventricles. The lymphatic accompany 
the ſanguiferous Veins and reach the glandular 
Granulations, which are found at the baſe of the 
Heart. 

The Auricles are two hollow Muſcles as well as. 
the Ventricles: They have each two orifices, of 
which one correſponds to the Vein which diſcharges 
itſelf in it, and the other to the Ventricle which is 
Joined to it. Each Auricle terminates in a point 
at its anterior part, where it forms a kind of ſack. 

The Auricles are not of an equal bulk, ſince we 
obſerve that the cavity of the right, is more con- 
ſiderable than that of the left. | 

Each Auricle is compoſed of a double rank of 
fleſhy Fibres, moſt of which are ſemicircular. They 
are fortified by others which have the form of pillars, 
and which leave pretty conſiderable Interſtices be- 
tween them, which renders the ſides of the Auricles 
very thin in theſe parts. Theſe laſt Fibres advance 
to the orifices of the Auricles, and terminate by a 
Kind of tendon which ſurrounds theſe orifices. 


The 
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The Auricles are- united to each other by Fibres 
which are common to them. Theſe Fibres have 
made ſome Anatomiſts imagine, that thoſe two re- 
ceptacles were but one muſcle. It is in the par- 
tition form*d by the union of the Auricles, that we 
find the Foramen Ovale in Fœtuſes. 

As for the fleſny Fibres which compoſe the Ven- 
tricles, it has been diſcover*d “ that each Ventricle 
has its particular Fibres, moſt of which are obliquely 
circular. We may therefore conſider the Ventricles 
as two hollow Muſcles, which being join'd together, 
concur to form the partition which divides them, 
and which is call'd the Septum Medium; this par- 
tition being only form'd by the union of the Ven- 
tricles; and they are maintain'd, thus united, by a 

lan of fleſhy Fibres which is common to them. 

heſe Fibres are the firſt which preſent themſelves, 
after the removal of the external membrane of the 
Heart; they deſcend obliquely from its baſe to its 
point, running thither from the right to the left; 
and being arrived there, they re-unite for the moſt 
part, turning in the form of a vice, and penetrate 
into the the cavity of the Ventricles, eſpecially that 
of the lefr, where they loſe themſelves. Theſe 
Fibres go to form thoſe eminences which are found 
in both Ventricles, and which are call'd fleſhy 
pillars. 


*Tis to be obſerv'd, that the ſides of the right 


Ventricle are thinner than thoſe of the left; and that 
the cavities of both, tho* unequal, extend to the 
point of the Heart, where its ſides are ſo thin, that 
they ſeem only to be form'd by the union of the ex- 
ternal membrane of this organ, with that which 
lines the Ventricles. 


* See Mr. Ilinſow's Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, 1701. And Mr. Yiewfens in his treatiſe of the 
Heart. 
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In the Ventricles, beſides the fleſhy columns, which 
are three in the right and only two in the left, we 
are to conſider ſeveral blind cavities, to which cor- 
reſpond the mouths of ſo many branches of the Vena 
Coronaria which diſcharge themſelves there T. 
Each Ventricle has two orifices, one which cor- 
reſponds to the Auricle, and the other to the Ar- 
tery which riſes from the ſame Ventricle. In the 
orifices which correſpond to the Auricles, we find 
membranes which adhere firmly to the circum- 
ference of theſe orifices. Theſe membranes are of 
a particular figure, being broad at the ſide of the 
Auricle, and diminiſhing in proportion as they are 
removed from it. We obſerve, that in the circum- 
ference of the reſt of their extent, there are a great 
many pretty ſtrong tendinous Fibres adhering, 
which ariſe from the fleſhy columns: Theſe different 
membranes are call'd Valves or Suckers. There are 
three of them at the orifice of the right Ventricle, 
which correſponds to the Auricle on the ſame ſide, 
and two of them at the orifice of the left Ventricle, 
which correſponds to the left Auricle, and theſe 
Valves are diſtinguiſh'd by particular names: The 
Valves of the right Ventricle are call'd Tricuſpides 
or Triglochines, on account of the triangular figure 
ſuppoſed to be found in them: The Valves of the 
left Auricle are call'd Mitrales, becauſe, they being 
only two, placed oppoſite to each other, they re- 
preſent a kind of inverted mitre. | 
In the orifices of the Ventricles which correſpond 
to the pulmonary Artery, and the Aorta. we alſo 
find membranes diſpoſed in the manner of Suckers, 
or of Valves. They differ however from the firſt, not 
only by their figure, but alſo by their adheſions ro 
theſe orifices. They differ trom them by their 


figure, ſince theſe laſt reſemble a creſcent; and they 


+ See Vieuſſen's treatiſe of the Heart. 
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differ in the ſecond place, by their adheſions to theſe 
orifices, ſince they are fixed to them by all their in- 
ferior part, or by their convex border; and becauſe 
they are free by their ſuperior part, or by their con- 
cave edge. | 
Me eaſily perceive, by the different manner in 
which the Valves of the Auricles and thoſe of the 
Arteries are adherent, the firſt being ſo by their 
ſuperior part, and the laſt only by their inferior 
portion. I ſay, we may eaſily perceive, that the 
Valves of the Auricles open from without in- 
wards; and that on the contrary, thoſe of the Ar- 
teries open from within outwards. The Valves at 
the beginning of the Arteries are call'd S:gmoide, 
and are ſix in number, three for each Artery, We 
have obſerved, that the concave edge of theſe 
Valves forms two ſmall creſcents, and that at the 
meeting of theſe two creſcents there is a {mall Tu- 
bercle. We have alſo obſerved, that thoſe Valves 
are furniſhed with ſeveral fleſhy Fibres, which fol- 
low the direction of each Valve; and laſtly, that 
theſe of the Aorta correſpond to the orifices of the 
coronary Arteries, ſo that theſe orifices are cloſed 
every time that the Valves are applied to the ſides 
of the Aorta. = 
The Heart is a Muſcle, or rather a compoſitio 
of two hollow Muſcles, capable as well as other 
Muſcles of being contracted and relax'd. - In the 
relaxation of the Fibres of the Heart, its two Ven- 
tricles are dilated, and this motion is call'd the 
Diaſtole of the Heart. In the contraction of theſe 
ſame Fibres the Ventricles of the Heart are con- 
tracted, and this motion is calPd Syſtolæ. | 
The Auricles are alſo two hollow Muſcles, and 
at the ſame time the antagoniſts of the Ventricles; 
for this reaſon they are contracted during the dila- 
tation of the Ventricles, and dilated during their 
contraction. The two Arteries which correſpond 
| to 
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the Parts. depending om it. 141 
to the Ventricles are alſo capable of dilatation and 
contraction; but theſe motions are contrary to thoſe 
of the Ventricles, that is to ſay, they are dilated 
when the Ventricles are contracted, and contracted 
while they-are dila tee. 

We muſt therefore perceive, that the blood which 
returns" from all the parts to the Heart, thro' the 
Veins, enters firſt into the A uricles which are then 
dilated, ' and the Auricles | afterwards contracting, 
force the blood they contain to enter intoithe Ven- 
tricles, which being dilated in their turn, receive 
the blood which is forced into their cavity. But ithe 
Ventricles in contracting, would not fai to repel 
the blood into the Auricles; if there were not at 
their mouths the mitra! Ta hes, whole ſtructurs ren? 
ders them capable of oppoſing the return of ithe 
blood: It is therefore obliged to enter the Arteries; 
whert it finds no reſiſtance; the Valves, Which 1 
have ſaid are there, opening from withio ontwards; 
contrary to thoſe which are at the mouths of the 
Aurieles, Which open from without inwards. The 
blood of the right Ventricle is therefort ſurniſhed 
in the Lungs, by the pulmonary Artety; whitle:that 
of theo left Ventricle is generally propell'd into all 
the parts of the body by the Aorta. Bur. as theſe 
veſſels, which have been dilated during: the chiv 
traction of the Ventrictes'by the blood which has 
enter'd into their cavities; do not fail to contract 
themſelves as ſoon as that liquor ceaſes g make an 
effort againſt their ſides, the blood would havens 
doubt enter'd into the Ventricles: Andtheſe Valves 
only oppoſe it, in as far as they approach to and 


even unite with each other, in receding: from the 


ſides of the veſſels to which they had been applied 
by the blood which the Ventricles have forced 
thither; We are to judge the ſame way of the 
triglochine and mnitral Valves, that is to ſay, that 
they are applied to the * of the Ventricles, while 

; the 
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the blood forced from the Auricles enters their ca- 


vity, and while the Ventricles are dilated ; but that 
they do not oppoſe the return of the blood into 
the Auricles, except in ſo far as they unite with 
each other in receding from the ſides of the Ven- 
n 

If it is true. as we cannot doubt, that the blood 
only enters both into the Auricles and Ventricles 
during the dilatation of both, and that on the con- 
trary it is only forced from them by their con- 
traction, we ought not to be aſtoniſhed, if in ex- 


amining the motions of the Auricles and Ventricles 


in a frog, we ſee them both become red dur- 
ing their dilatation, and pale during their con- 


I Tho' it is evident from what I have ſaid that the 
blood only enters the Aorta and Pulmonary Artery, 
during the contraction of the ventricles, yet this 
does not hold true with reſpect to that blood which 
is diſtributed in the ſubſtance of the heart by the 
Coronary arteries. As the mouths of theſe veſſels 
correſpond to the Aorta immediately behind the 
ide valves, theſe mouths are cloſed in the 
contraction of the heart, by the application of theſe 
valves to the ſides of the Aorta, as I have already 


obſerved ; but the Aorta afterwards contracting, and 


the Sigmoide valves ceaſing to be applied againſt 
its ſides, rhe mouth of the Coronary arteries be- 
comes free, and the blood can eaſily enter their ca- 
vites: af 

From what I have faid 'tis obvious, that the 
blood paſſes ftom the heart to all the parts thro' the 
arteries, and that a portion of this blood returns to 
the heart thro* the veins. This motion of the blood 
from the heart to all the parts, and from all the 
parts to the heart, is called the circulation or circu- 
latory motion, which is produced by two cauſes, 
namely, the motion of the heart and that of the 
$112 arteries. 
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arteries... To underſtand this mechaniſm the more 
eaſily, we muſt imagine to ourlelves the heart, arte- 
ries, and veins all full of blood. When the heart is 
contracted, a certain quantity of blood propelPd 
into the veins neceſſarily forces them to dilate om 

elves. Now this dilatation cannot happen without 
producing a greater tenſion of the fibres which com- 
poſe thele veſſels, and as they are elaſtic, it muſt 


neceſſarily happen that as ſoon as the action of the 


blood ceaſes, theſe fibres return to their primitive 
fate; they will conſequently propel the blood into 
the parts where the leaſt reſiſtance is found. Now 
this reſiſtance is leaſt in the veins, for the return of 
the blood from the arteries to the heart is impeded 
by the Sigmoide valves, which are at the beginning 
of the Aorta. It will therefore paſs into the veins, 
which. obliges it to move and flow into the different 

arts of the body, and at laſt to return to the 


4 The return of the blood to the heart thro? the 
veins is facilitated not only by the new blood which 


paſſes continually from the arteries to the veins, but 


alſo by the diſpoſition of the valves which are within 
the veins, principally in thoſe thro? which the blood 
is to remount contrary to its own weight; ſuch is 
that which returns from the inferior extremities 
when we ſtand upright. To this we ought alſo to 
add the pulſations of the arteries which general] 
accompany the veins, the contraction of the mul- 
cles, Ce. | 412284 ü av < IE 
The circulation of the blood is not at preſent 
doubted of, and without determining whether the 
honour of this diſcovery is due to Fabricius ab Aqua- 
endente, to Father Fabri the Jeſuit, or to the cele- 


7 
rated Harvey, it muſt be conteſſed, that among all 
thoſe hitherto made, there is none made that is more 


certain or more uſeful, It is proved by a great many 
demonſtrative reaſons, drawn from the ligature of 


2 the 
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the arteries and veins, and from the aperture. of 
theſe veſſels. Beſides, by a microſcope we clearly 
ſee the blood flowing in theſe veſſels, thro” the 
thin and tranſparent texture of the Meſen/ery of 
a Frog, of the Tail of a Bull-head, &c. It 
permits us to follow it, and even to diſtinguiſh its 
motions. | | 

I paſs over in ſilence ſeveral particularities relating 
to this circular motion of the blood, for beſides that 
they ſuppoſe a knowledge of all the veſſels thro' 
which it flows, I ſhould be obliged to deſcribe the 
ſtructure of moſt of the Viſcera, which I could not 
do without exceeding the bounds of the abſtract I 
propoſed to give. 

If we examine the motions of the heart in a frog, 
we do not ſee it ſhortened in its Syſtole by a Kind of 
ſpiral Contorſion, as ſome have advanced; it is on 
the contrary rather lengthen'd, or at leaſt it pre- 
ſerves its natural length in contracting its two 
Veatricles equally and directly, which is an effect 
of the arrangement of its fleſhy fibres, among which 
the number of circular greatly ſurpaſſes the longitu- 
dinal and oblique. CE | 

Mr. Vieuſſen ſays, he found in the body of a ſol- 
dier of thirty-five years of age, who died of a de- 
fluxioa of the breaft, two hearts, of which that 
which he took to be the natural one had no fault in 
its conformation, and poſſeſſed its uſual ſituation, 
but it was deſtitute of its Pericardium. Columbus 
has made the ſame obſervation with reſpect to the 
Pericardium. The ſecond, or ſupernumerary heart, 
whoſe figure was pyramidal, and which was as large 
asa hen's egg, had a Pericardium, which was adhe- 
rent to its external ſurface. A large branch of each 
ſubclavian vein was inſerted into its baſe and its ca- 
vity, which terminated on its right ſide at the ſupe- 
rior trunk of the Vena Cava: This heart had no 
Auricles, but only the cavity I have 3 
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which may be looked upon as a Ventricle. The 
ſituation of this ſupernumerary heart was above 
the natural one, and touched its baſs by its 


point“. 


e 
Of the Lungs and Diaphragm. 


HE Lungs are two ſpongeous bodies, ſitu- 
| ated in the breaſt, * They are ſeparated from 
each other by the Mediaſtinum, and the heart placed 
between them. Each lung is divided into Lobes; 
the right has = three, and the left only 
two, and theſe lobes are divided into a great many 
more, 

The Lungs are convex, and elevated towards the 
ribs, a little concave next to the Diaphragm, and 
flat on the ſide of the Mediaſtinum, ſo that when 
viewed poſteriorly they pretty much reſemble an ox's 
foot. The left lung has this particular, that at the 
lower end of its anterior edge there is a denticulated 
groove, oppoſite to the point of the heart, ſo that 
it never covers this point even in the greateſt inſpi- 
ration. | 

The Lungs are not only adherent to the Sternum, 
and the Vertebræ of the back by the Mediaſtinum, 
and to the heart by its veſſels, but they are alſo con- 
nected with the tongue and the Pharynx by means 


of a duct peculiar to them, which is called the Tra- 


chea Arteria. Laſtly, we obſerve in them two 


membranous ligaments, which from the poſte- 


rior edge of each Lung go to terminate at the 


Vertebræ of the back, advancing to the Dia- 
phragm. mY 


The colour of the lungs is a beautiful red 
in children, but afterwards this colour is changed 


F 


dee iewſſen's treatiſe of the heart. 
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into a cineritious white, and in old perſons they 


are of a blueiſh colour, and ſometimes livid. 


The lungs are covered with a membrane which 


is continuous to the Pleura, and which is compoſed 
of two Laminæ, one external and the other internal. 
The internal Lamina forms ſeveral partitions, which 
penetrate the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and divide it 
into a vaſt number of ſmall bodies called Lobules, 
of an angular figure, and pretty different from each 
other. Theſe Lobules leave ſome interſtices be- 
tween them, and in theſe interſtices are the nerves 
and blood veſſels, which are ramified on the external 
ſurface of the Lobules. We alſo find in theſe in- 
terſtices a cellular texture, which ſurrounds the ſan- 
guiferous and nervous veſſels. | 

Mr. Helvetius * has diſcovered that each Lobule 
is principally compoſed of a vaſt number of Cellules 
of an unequal bulk, and of a very irregular figure, 


which all communicate with each other, and with 


one of the ramifications of a particular duct called 
the Trachea Arteria, ſo that there is always a road 
open from the ramifications of this duct to the lobes, 
and from theſe to the ſaid ramifications. The Cel- 
lules which compoſe a Lobe do not communicate 
with thoſe of the adjacent Lobule, nor with the 
capillary ſanguiferous ramifications which are diſtri- 
buted over their external ſurface, ſo that if we blow 
into one of the ramifications of the Tr acheaArteria 
which runs to one of theſe Lobules, the air does not 
paſs into the Cellules of the adjacent Lobule ; and it 
we gently force a liquor into the veſſels of the 
Lungs, the capillary ramifications which creep upon 
the Cellules of the Lobules are filled, without the 


. thruſt into theſe veſſels penetrating the cavity 
of the Cellules. 


See memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, Ann. 1718 
We 
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We may therefore affirm, that the air does not 
paſs from one Lobule to another, but only from 
the Lobules into their Interſtices, that is to ſay, 
into the Cellules which ſurround the veſſels, and 
run thro? the Interſtices of the Lobules, and it after- 
wards paſſes from theſe Interſtices or Cellules thro 
the 7 — 


There are therefore two ſorts of Cellules in the 
Lungs, ſome of which compoſe the Lobules, and 
others ſurround the veſſels, both ſanguiferous and 
nervous, which run thro? the interſtice of the Lo- 
bules. Theſe laſt are called vaſcular Cellules, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from thoſe which compoſe the Lo- 
bules called Bronchic Cellules, becauſe they communi- 
cate with the ramifications of the Trachea Arteria 
called Bronchta, 7 

The Trachea Arteria is a duct which begins at 


the bottom of the mouth with which it commus © - 


nicates, and deſcending org the middle and ante- 
rior part of the neck, it loſes itſelf in the lungs, 
thro* which it is diſtributed by a great number of 
ramifications. | 

We diſtinguiſh the Trachea Arteria into three 
pres one ſuperior, one middle, and one inferior. 

he ſuperior is called the Larynx, the middle retains 
the name of Trachea Arteria, and the inferior, which 


is the diviſion of this laſt into two ramifications, 


Which are divided into ſeveral others, is called the 


Bronchia, 

The Larynx is compoſed of cartilages, ligaments, 
glands, muſcles, and membranes. The cartilages 
are hve in number, the firft and moſt conſiderable 
of which is called the Thymus or Cartilago Scuti- 
formis; it is a little convex in its anterior, and con- 
cave in its poſterior part. This cartilage forms the 
Eminence commonly called Pomum Adami. This 
cartilage, whoſe figure is nearly ſquare, terminates 
by four productions called horns, the ſuperior of 

2 4 which 
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which are by a ſtrong ligament joined to the extre- 
mity of the horns of the, Os Hyoides. and the inferior 
tp, the. cartilage placed below it, Which N the 
cricoide cartilage. | 07 

The Crics:ae,' otherwiſe called the: — carti- 
lage, becaulc; it, goes quite round the Larynx, is 
ſituated below the Thyroide. The anterior part of 
this cartilage is narrower than the poſterior, and 
above the poſterior part of this carnage are paced 
thoſe called Aryienoige. 

The Arytenoides are two cartilages whoſe * 
is nearly pyramidal. They are joined by their baſe, 
and at a ſmall diſtance from each other, with the 
Cricoige, and in ſuch a manner that they can move 
upon. the Cricoide in approaching or receding from 
each other, as I have ſaid in treating of the muſcles 
which move theſe two cartilages. The anterior 
part of theſe cartilages is convex, and the poſterior 
concave, forming as it were a kind of groove. 
Theſe cartilages at their baſe leave a ſpace which is 
diminiſhed by two ligamentar 8 cords, which com- 
plete the aperture called the Glottis, whoſe figure 

reſembles that of a pretty long triangle, forming a 

kind of V conſonant, whoſe point, which is for- 
wards, begins at the middle of the internal ſurface 
of the Thyroide, and the baſe lies towards the Ary- 
tenoides, where this aperture terminates, its lateral 
parts being formed by theſe two ligamentary 
cords which I have mentioned before, which are 
fixed at one part to the baſe of the Arytenoides, 
and terminate in approaching to each other at the 
middle of the internal and inferior part of the Thy- 
roide cartilage, and at the adjacent portion of the 
Crycoide. 

Immediately abave' theſe ligamentary cords there 
are two others, which have the ſame extent and the 
fame adheſions with the former. They alſo run 
from behind forwards, and the interſtices _ 
FAY | theſe 
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theſe ligaments forms on each ſide a tranſverſe fiſ- 
ſure, which is the aperture or mouth of a ſmall 
membranous ſack. The ancients have called theſe 
two cavities the Ventricles of the Larynx, but they 
are now called the Sinuſes of the Lamnx. The 
membrane which forms the ſides of theſe two 
cavities, is the continuation of that which lines the 
whole internal part of the Larynx. This membrane 
is; very ſenſible, and continually moiſtened by a 
ſeroſity furniſhed from the glandular granulations 
concealed” behind this membrane. 0 
Mr. Morgagni. on the anterior part of the 
noide cartilage has diſcovered two ſmall glands, 
which from their - ſituation he calls Arytenoidean. 
Theſe are among the number of the conglome- 
rate glands, and their uſe is to furniſh a lympha- 
tic humour, which moiſtens the internal part of the 
Larynx. | Hi $510 
+ The fifth, and at the ſame time the moſt ele- 
vated cartilage of the Larynx is called Epiglotiis, 
becauſe it is ſituated above the Glottis. It is fixed 
fo the internal ſurface of the Thyrozde. T his carti- 
age has two ſurfaces, one convex and the other 
concave; the convex 1s forwards, and the concave 
towards the Glottis, This cartilage is in all its 
extent perforated with a great many ſmall holes, 
which run thra* its ſubſtance. Tis thro! theſe holes 
that the lymphatic ſeroſity is diſcharged, which is 
furniſhed by a gland placed on the convex part of 
this cartilage. 21 4:11 

The Epiglottiis has three principal ' ligaments, 
which may be looked upon as 5 many muſcles, for 


in their thickneſs we diſcover fleſhy fibres. The 
firſt, which is anterior, is fixed in one partall along 
the convex part of the Epiglottis, and in another to 
the baſe of the Os Hyoides, and to the external mem- 
brane of the tongue, with which it appears continu- 
ous. Some call this ligament the bridle of the Epi- 

glottis. 
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glottis, The two other ligaments are fixed in 
one part to the Arytenoides, and in another to the 
lateral parts of the Epiglottis, which they depreſs in 
— — 

Immediately at the anterior and inferior part of 


roidean, whoſe figure reſembles that of a creſcent, 
for at its extremities it has two prominences in form 
of horns, which are turned upwards, and terminate 
— — Thyroide and Cricoide carti- 
lages, and at Pome rtions of the ¶ſopbagus. 
The middle this gland is fixed to the upper 
part of the Trachea Arteria, properly ſo called. Its 
uſe is not known, becauſe we have not as yet diſ- 
covered that it has any excretory duct. 

The portion of the duct, from the Lamnx to the 
Lungs, retains the name of Trachea Arteria. It is 
a duct y cartilaginous and partly membranous, 
which begins at the Larynx, deſcends along the 
middle and anterior part of the neck, enters into the 
breaſt, and terminates about the fourth Vertebra of 
the back, where it is divided into two branches, 
which I ſhall afterwards conſider. 

The anterior part of the Trachea Arteria is carti- 
laginous, and the poſterior membranous. The car- 
tilages which compoſe the Trachea Arteria are ſixteen 
or eighteen, but rarely. twenty in number. They 
do not complete the circle, but want about a third 
of it. The extremities or cones of the cartilages are 
thinner than the reſt of their extent, and for the 
moſt part unite with thoſe of the adjacent cartilages. 
All theſe cartilages are fituated tranſverſely, and at 
equal diftances from each other. The interſtice 
which they — between them is about a — It 
is poſſeſſed by a ligamentary and elaſtic membrane, 
which adheres to each 3 The remainder of each 
cartilage is included in a pretty thick membrane, = 
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niſhed with ſeveral glandular granulations inter- 
ſperſed one by one. | 

The whole duct of the Trachea Arteria is alſo 
covered internally with a membrane which forms 
many foldings, which extend according to its length, 
and even continue to the Bronchia. This membrane 
is nervous, and of a very exquiſite ſenfation; it is 
continually moiſtened with a lymphatic Seroſity, fur- 
niſhed by a great number of glands concealed be- 
hind it. Beyond theſe glands we find two plans of 
fleſhy fibres, of which the interior are circular and 
the external longitudinal; the whole is at laſt cover'd 
externally with a coat, which a to be a con- 
tinuation of the membrane of the lungs. We 
obſerve, that the CEſophagus lies laterally to the 
left, along the cartilaginous portion of the Trachea 
Arteria, and only in one part touches its membra+ 
nous portion. 2515 © 

The Larynx and Trachta Arteria receive nerves 
from the eighth pair, the principal of which are 
called Recurrent, Its arteries ariſe from the external 
Carotids, and its veins diſcharge themſelves into the 
Jugulars. 

e Trachea Arteria having reached to about the 
fourth Vertebra of the back, is divided into two 
branches called the Bronchia. Theſe branches retain 
their membranous portion till their entry into the 
lungs, where they farniſh as many ramifications as 
the lungs form ſmall Lobes. 

*Tis to be obſerved, that the different ramifica- 
tions of the Broncbia are internally covered with the 
fame membranes as the Trachea Arteria, and have 
alſo their cartilages diſpoſed nearly in the ſame man- 
ner; with this difference however, that of ſemi- 
circular, which they were before the entrance of the 
Bronchia into the lungs, they become circular as 
ſoon as they have entered them: This continues 


in all their diviſions, to the very fineſt ramifications 
which 
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which become... membranous, loſing themſelves in 
the Cellules which compoſe the Lobules. 
We alſo obſerve, that the cartilages of the Bron- 
chia have this in particular, , That the inferior 
is much ſmaller than the ſuperior cartilage; 24, 
That theſe cartilages are interrupted and broken, 
that is, the circle which compoſes them conſiſts of 
three or four pieces. b enn 
In the lungs we diſcover ſeveral blackiſh glands, 
which are found at each diviſion of the Bronchia, 
from the firſt to the moſt remote of theſe diviſions, 
and theſe are called Bronchial Glands. Their bulk 
is different, and the largeſt are as big as a ſmall nut, 
while others are no larger than a pea. Some look 
upon theſe glands as conglobate, but others think 
them conglomerate. The abettors of this laſt opi- 
nion aſſert, that the excretory ducts of theſe glands 
diſcharge into the cavity of the Bronchia a lymphatic 
ſeroſity, which defends. the ſides of the Bronchia 
from the too lively impreſſions of the air which con- 
tinually paſs into the lungs. ONT | 
* Beſides the ramifications of the Bronchia, the Lo- 
Zules, and the Bronchial Glands, there are alſo in the 
lungs nerves, arteries, and veins, both ſanguiferous 
and lymphatic. The nerves accompany the ramifi- 
cations of the Bronchia, and thoſe of the ſanguife- 
rous veſſels, and they ſpread themſelves by many 
filaments. on the ſides of the Bronchial Cellules, as 
alſo upon the veſſels which they accompany. The 
nerves come from the Pulmonary Plexuſes ſituated 
on each fide behind the lungs, and formed by the 
eighth pair and the Intercoſtal, as I ſhall ſhew in the 
eurology, _ | * 
As for the ſanguiferous veſſels, ſome furniſh the 
lungs with the matter of their nouriſhment, and 
others the blood which is to undergo ſome prepara- 
tion in them, The firſt are the Bronchial e 
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ile Lungs and Diaphragm. 153 
and veins, and the laſt the Pulmonary artery and 
e 
The Bronthial Arteries, alſo called thoſe of Riyſeh, 
generally derive their origin from the Aorta De- 
ſcendens immediately above and rarely below! the 
firſt” Intercoſtals, by one and fomttimes” by two 
trunks which run obliquely to the Tings, dividing 
themſelves into a great many branches, which Tie 
immediately over the Bronchiu . 


* - . * 9 5 
- 


The Bronchial veins accompany the arteries' in all 
their diſtributions, and generally diſcharge” them- 
ſelves into the Vena Azygos, near the Vena "Cave 
279 and ſometimes into the Vena Cava it- 
el 4 3 99 A "3% ny ) TO BY : 
. The other veſſels diſtributed to the lungs are 
called the Pulmonary Artery atid Vein. The artery 
derives its origin from the fight Ventricle, rung 
obliquely from the right to the lefe, beute aced 
before the Aorta, it afterwards pierces the Periear- 
dium, and is divided into three branches, one i 
which compoſes the arterial canal, which is of- n 
uſe except in the Fœtus. Of the other 8 
branches, one goes to the right and the other to 
the left lung. Theſe branches are divided into 4 
great number of ramifications” which *actormp 
the Bronchia, and at laſt loſe themſelves in "the 
Lobules. nn, 2 2%; PIO VF 
The pulmonary vein accompanſes the artery in 
all its ramifications, and after having received the 
blood brought by the pulmonary artery, it goes to 
diſcharge itſelf by four different branches into the 
Pulmonary Sack, which opens itſelf into the left 
Auricle. The ramifications of the pulmtonar 
artery and vein, form the Jae Plexus oh. 
ſervable on the external ſurface of the Cellules ef the 
Lobes. ent nil) YO 079% z 78 Db in nn 
.. Theſe different ramifications of ſanguiferous arte- 
ries and veins accompany the Bronchia in all their 
5 | diviſions, 
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diviſions, into the interſtices which the 
Tabel kene ben ten, and they are Bs We 
in a cellular membrane, which forms the ſpongeous 
texture which I have ſaid is found in the intextiices 
of the Lobules. 

Mr. Helvetius has obſerved, that the ramifications 
of the y artery are more numerous, and 
even more large thoſe of the pulmonary vein; 
but it is quite otherwiſe wage to the arteries 
and veins of the other parts of the body, in which 
eee 
ihe leſs numerous and ſmaller than thoſe of the 


E. for the lymphatic veins, we eaſily diſcover 
them on the lungs of a horſe or an ox ſoon after 
they are dead. There have alſo been lymphatic 
veſſels obſerved in man, which terminated 1n the 
Thoracic Duct *. 

The Diaphragm is a muſcular partition, which 

ſeparates the breaſt from the lower belly. It is ſitu- 

= in ſuch a manner, that its anterior is 
its 


— — orms a kind of arch, whoſe 
8 is turned towards the breaſt. The Dia- 
phragm is compoſed of two muſcles, one ſuperior 
and one inferior. 


The ſuperior muſcle 1 is the largeſt, conſtitutes the 
and is in ſome manner curved. To- 


partiti 
wards the middle of this 2 * . a tendi- 
nous or aponeurotic part, w in ſome manner 
repreſents the leaf of clover graſs inſerted at the 
part of the pedicule. The ancients have called this 


part, the nervous center of the Dia- 
Phragm. fle 


ſhy fibres are in the circumference, 

and are attached as it were by digitations to the 

. * See Mr. Hunauld's memoirs of the royal academy of ſcien? 
ces, 1734. 
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Xipboide cartilage, to the carti of che laſt true 


and all the falſe ribs, and even vance to the bony 
of ſome of thele ribs. Moſt of theſe adhe- 


bons leave between them interſtices, which are only 


filled up the Peritoneum and Plaura. *Tis to 
be obſerv „that of all the lateral adbeſions of 
this muſcle, thoſe on the right ſide appear a little 
lower than thoſe on the left; and that beſides this, 
its whole lateral nent part ip gde booader than che 


The inferior muſcle of the Diaphragm i is e 
ſmaller than the ſuperior, but it is thicker. At che 
ſuperior part it is engaged in the groove of the ner- 
vous center, from which it appears to be detached 3 
and it is afterwards divided, forming as it Were two 
wings, which run obliquely to the right and left, 
crofling / each other. They after wards run about 
two fingers breadth without uniting, and leaving 
between them a nearly oval ſpace, thro* which the 
CEſophagus paſſes. Immediately behind or-hetow 
the CEſophagus theſe two portions reunite by the 
croſſing of :their fibres, and about an inch hel 
they are again ſeparated, to afford a paſſage ſor the 
trunk of the Aorta inferior, the Azygos,” and the 
thoracic duct, and at laſt terminate each by flat 
tendons of an unequal length at the bodies of the 
two ſuperior Vertebræ of the loins. We commonly 


call theſe two portions, the appendices. of the Dia- 


agu. 

This muſcle, beſides its adheſion above in the 
groove of the Aponeuroſis of the ſuperior muſcie, 
is alſo joined poſteriorly to the fleſhy portion of the 
ſame muſcle, and to the body of the laſt Van 
of the back. 

In the right lateral part of che nervous center of 
the Diaphragm, we obſerve a round 
which affords a paſſage for the trunk of So Vena 


Cava inferior. This 2 is ſo diſpoſed, that it 
ſee ms 
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ſeems to defend this vein from the compreſſidn 
which it might receive from theſe fibres when that 
muſele acts; for we obſerve, that theſe fibres are 
generally turned obliquely over each other, nearly 
in the ſame manner as the ſmall en 4 oli are in 
the edges of ſmall baſkets. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that chere 
are three conſiderable apertures in the Diaphragm, 
natnely, one round in its aponeurotic portion for 
the tranſmiſſion of the Vena Cava, one oval in its 
fleſhy portion for that of the inferior portion of the 
CEſophagus, and a third whoſe circumference is 
| pany fleſhy and partly tendinous, which, as I have 

re obſerved, affords a paſſage to the Aorta 
inferior and the thoracic ducts. The apertute for 
the Vena Cava lies to the right, that for the CEſo- 
phagus ſome what to the left, and the laſt; which 
reſetnbles ' a fork, is placed more towards the 
middle. 

The ſuperior muſele of the Diaphrazms i is lined 
on'the ſide towards the breaſt with the Pleura, if we 
except that portion of its nervous center which cor- 
reſponds to the Pericardium; its inferior part is 
covered by the Peritoneum. 

The veſſels of the Diaphragm are nerves, arteries, 
and veins,” both ſanguiferous and lymphatic. The 
nerves'called Diaphragmatic riſe from the third and 
fourth cervical pairs. The Diaphragm alſo receives 
ſome branches from the Intercoſtal, and from the 
eighth pair. Its arteries riſe from the Intercoſtals 
and the Lumbars; it alſo receives ſome from the 
Subclavians. We call thoſe ſuperior diaphragmatic 
arteries which are furniſhed to it | by the Subclavian 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which come to 1t 
from the Cz/iac Trunk and the Lumbars, which are 
called the inferior Diaphragmatics.. The ſanguife · 
rous veins accompany” the arteries, bear the ſame 
—_—_ and diſcharge their contents into the you 
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of the Vena Cava inferior, into the Azygos, and the 
Subclavian; all theſe veſſels are alſo called Phrenic. 
As for the lymphatic veins, they generally diſ- 
charge their contents into the Recepiaculum Cbili. 


Of Reſpiration.  _ = 

The lungs are the principal organs of Reſpi- 
ration. This function comprehends two mo- 
tions, namely, inſpiration and expiration; in inſpi- 
ration the air enters into the lungs thro' the Trachea 
Arteria, and in expiration it is diſcharged from 
them thro' the ſame paſſage. In inſpiration the 
cavity of the breaſt is augmented by the elevation 
of the ribs, and the depreſſion of the Diaphragm. 
The lungs being on this occaſion no longer com- 
preſſed by the ſides of the breaſt, the air included in 
them is rarified and conſequently its ſpring wea- 
ken'd, which permits the external air to enter into 
the Trachea Arteria, and to inſinuate itſelf into all 
its Ramifications and Veſicles; and this it does the 
more eaſily, becauſe the internal air in this ſtate of 
rarefact ion makes but ſmall reſiſtance to it. From 
what I have ſaid ' tis probable, that the principal 
cauſe of the entrance of the external air into the 
lungs, is not ſo much the compreſſion which it re- 
ceives from the augmentation of the bulk of the 
breaſt as the force of its own ſpring, which is 
greater than that of the weaken'd ſpring of the 
internal air, ſo that we may reſpire an air, which is 
not compreſſed by the augmentation of the bulk of 
the breaſt. In this caſe the ſame would happen in 
the breaſt, which would happen in a bellows which 
had no aperture in its boards. If in a room ſo cloſe 
that the air it contains had no communication with 
the external air, we ſhould apply the extremity of 
the noſel of this bellows to a hole proportioned to 
it, and which ſhould open without the room, in 
this caſe the bellows would be filled with the exter- 
Aa Hal 
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nal air in proportion as the ſides recede from each 
other. e may therefore ſay, that as in this caſe 
the receſſion of the ſides of the bellows is not the 
cauſe of the entrance of the air, into its cavity; fo 
the augmentation of the capacity of the Breaſt is 
not the cauſe of the entry of the air into the Lungs, 
but only a condition neceſſary for entering into 
In expiration the cavity of the Breaſt is diminiſh- 
ed by the depreſſion of the ribs, and the elevation of 


the Diaphragm ; the air is in this cafe diſcharged 


from the Lungs, as well by the approach of the 
fides of the Breaſt, as by the action of the elaſtic 
fibres which enter their compoſition. 

The air having enter'd the Trachea Arieria, in- 
ſmuates itſelf into the Broncbia, and arriving at laſt 
into the cellules, which I have ſaid compoſe the 
lobes. of the lungs, it acts upon the blood con- 
tained in the veſſels which run upon the ſides of 


theſe cellules, and by its action divides it and at- 


tenuates its groſs parts, which it does either by 
itſelf or by means of the fine particles of which it is 
the vehicle. But beſides this diviſion of the groſs 
parts of the blood, Mr. Helvetius adds, that the air 
condenſes this too rarified liquor, that is to ſay, 
brings its divided parts nearer each other, ſo that 
the blood takes up leſs ſpace when it goes out of 
the lungs, than it did before it received any im- 
preſſion of the air. We ought not therefore, fays 
that learn'd phyſician, to be.aſtoniſh'd, if the rami- 
fications of the pulmonary Veins are leſs numerous 
and ſmaller than thoſe of the pulmonary Arteries ; 
fince the blood which paſſes into the former, being 
condens'd by the air in inſpiration, does not poſſeſs 
ſo much ſpace as if it was rarified. Upon the ſame 
Principle we may explain the unequal capacity of 
the Arteries and Veins diſtributed to all the parts of 
the body, by affirming that the Arteries have leſs 
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Of Reſpiration. 159 
tapatity and are fewer in number than the Veins, 
becauſe the blood is condens'd in the Arteries, and 
that the Veins on the contrary contain more of it, be- 
cauſe the blood is rarified in them. The phyſicians, 
who are of a contrary opinion to that of Mr. Hel- 
vetius, think, that the air cannot enter into the lungs 
without dividing and agitating the blood. Thus 
without having recourſe to its condenſation or rare- 
faction to account for the circulation of this liquor 
in its veſſels, tho'ꝰ of an unequal capacity, they fay, 
that the blood flows with greater velocity in the 
pulmonary Veins, than in the pulmonary Arteries ; 
and that as for the other Arteries of the body, and 
the Veins which correfpond to them, the blood 
flows with more rapidity in the Arteries than in the 
Veins, arid that this exceſs of velocity in ſome 
meaſure ſupplies what is wanting in their capacity. 
They found their opinion on this principle of 
Hydroſtatics, that the degree of velocity with which 
a liquor flows may ſupply the ſmallneſs of their 
_ ' 

But beſides theſe uſes of reſpiration, we ought to 
add, 1. That the blood by its means frees itſelf 
from a certain quantity of ſeroſity which efcapes 
from the Trachea Arteria in expiration. This is 
what we commonly call the Breath, and what 1 
have call'd pulmonary tranſpiration. 24. Refpira- 
tion is neceſſary to facilitate the paſſage of the blood 
thro* the Lungs. It is alſo neceſſary for the expul- 
ſion of ſpittle, and the mucoſity collected in the 
ſinuſes which correſpond in the noſe, to excite the 
ſenſation of odours, Fc. Every one knows that 
in efforts where great ſtrength is requiſite, we ſuſ- 
pend reſpiration ; and it is even by this ſuſpenſion 
of reſpiration, in retaining as much air as poſſible 


* See the anſwer of Mr. HiJvetius to Mr. Michelatti, printed 
at Paris, 1728. 
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in the lungs, and by the extreme tenſion of all the 
organs ſubſervient to reſpiration at that time, that 
we explain how a man lying on a plank ſupported 
only at both ends, and having on his breaſt an anvil 
of fix hundred pounds weight, ſuffers a bar of iron 
to be beat out on that anvil by large hammers ; as 
was ſeen ſome years ago at Paris. Laſtly, reſpira- 
tion is ſubſervient to the modulation of the voice, 
and the Larynx is thought the particular organ 
where it is form'd, 

The voice is a ſound which a man produces in 
diſcharging the air in expiration ; and as every ſound 
ſuppoſes a ſpeedy tremulation or undulation of the 
air excited by an elaſtic body, we ſhall examine 
what there is in the larynx capable of modifying 
the parts of the air ſo as to produce a ſound. 

The Larynx 1s principally compoſed of five elaſtic 
cartilages, which form the beginning of the duct 
calPd the Trachea Arteria, alſo compoſed of ſeveral 
cartilages. This duct loſes itſelf by ramifications in 
the Lungs, and 'tis by its means that the air enters 
into and comes out of the Lungs. The orifice of 
this duct, call'd the Glottis, has ſomething ſingular, 
It is a kind of oblong Fiſſure, not much more than 
a line in breadth, and about four or five in length, 
This Fiſſure is capable of contracting or dilating 
more or leſs; and it is ſurrounded with two pretty 
ſtrong ligamentary bands, which are very tenſe. 
This being granted, we eaſily perceive, that in or- 
der to form the voice, *tis neceſſary that the air 
which returns thro* the Trachea Arteria, paſſing 
thro* the Glottis, which is very narrow in com- 
pariſon of the capacity of this duct, ſhakes the 
elaitic Fibres of the ligamentous bands which con- 
ſtitute the edges of the Glottis; and that the 
concuſſions or vibrations excited in theſe Fibres by 
communicating themſelves to the air, produce 4 
found call'd the Voice, whoſe tones are varied ac- 
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cording as the Glottis is more or leſs contracted. 
We may add, that the air alſo receives a modifi- 
cation in the ſinuſes of the Larynx, of which the 
orifices which are cover'd with the two very tenſe 
ligamentary bands, can allo. contract themſelves. 
more or leſs | 4 

When a ſimple voice or cry is chang'd into an 
articulate voice, this depends on the modifications 
which the air, on its coming from the Glottis, re- 
ceives in paſſing thro? the throat and mouth; and 
this is done by the organs found there, ſuch as the 
tongue, the teeth, the lips, Sc. To which modi- 
fications we ought to add thoſe which this ſame air 
receives in paſſing thro* the different anfractuoſities 
of the noſe, and the ſinuſes which communicate 
with it; and for this purpoſe it is neceſſary that the 
noſtrils ſhould; be free, for we obſerve, that if a 
perſon ſpeaks or ſings, when the noſtrils are ſtopt, 
the voice is very diſagreeable. 

*Tis therefore obvious, from what I have ſaid, 
that the voice 1s only form'd in the Larynx, by the 
modifications which the air on its coming out of 
the Trachea Arteria there receives, on account of the 
changes happening in the Glottis more or leſs con- 
tracted, whether in crying, ſpeaking, or ſinging F. 
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VERY one knows that the Head is the moſt 
elevated part of the human body. Ir includes 


not only the Brain in general, but allo the principal 
organs of the ſenſes. 


+ See Mr. Dodart on the Voice in Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, 1700, 1707. 
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The Head is divided into two parts, of which 
one is call'd the Scalp, and the other the Face. In 
the former we diſtinguiſh ſeveral regions, the ſu- 

jor of which is call'd Vertex or the crown of the 
ead, the anterior Sinciput, the poſterior Occiput, 
and the lateral the Temples. It is compoſed of two 
kinds of parts, ſome containing and others contain- 
ed. Theſe laſt are the Brain, the Cerebellum, and 
the Medulla Oblongata, with the veſſels diftributed 
thro" it. The containing parts are common and 
proper. The former are the ſkin and the fat, and 
the latter are fleſhy, bony and membranous. 

The fleſhy parts are the frontal and occipital 
muſcles, which form a kind of coiff or aponeurotic 
covering which covers the greateſt part of the Cra- 
nium. To theſe muſcles we may add thoſe calbd 
the Crotaphites. Among the bony parts we com- 
prehend all the pieces of the Cranium; and among 
the membranous parts the Pericranium, the Dura 
Mater and the Pia Mater. |. 2 


The Pericranium is that membrane which im- | 


mediately covers the external ſurface of the Cra- 
nium. It is not different from that call'd the Peri 
oſteum, and is only by Anatomiſts call'd Pericra- 
nium from the Cranium which it covers. We ob- 
ſerve, that at the crotaphite Muſcles, this membrane 
1s divided into two Lainines one of which runs 
above theſe Muſcles, to terminate at the ſuperior 
part of the Zygoma, and the other below them, 
ſo as immediately to touch the Cranium. 

The Pericranium is ſtrongly adherent to the Cra- 
nium, eſpecially at its ſutures, thro' which this 
membrane furniſhes filaments to the Dura Mater, 
and terminates anteriorly at the edge of the orbits. 


The Pericranium receives a great number of 


nerves and blood-veſſels. The nerves come to it 
from the hard part of the ſecond pair, and from the 
ſecond cervical pair. The Arteries are ramifi- 
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cations of the external carotid, and the Veins diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Jugulars. 

ARTIOLE I. 
Of the Brain in general. 


E give the general name of Brain to the whole 
maſs, which entirely fills the cavity of the Cra- 
nium, and which is cover'd with two membranes 


call'd the Dura Mater and the Pia Mater. This 


maſs comprehends the Brain, tne Cerebellum, and 
the Medulla Oblongata. Theſe three parts are join- 


ed with each other, and ſituated in ſuch a manner 


that the Brain covers the Cerebellum and Medulla 
Oblongata. The bulk of theſe three parts is not 
the ſame, that of the Brain being much more con- 
ſiderable than that of the Cerebellum, and that of 
the Medulla Oblongata. "Kh 

This Dura Mater is a pretty thick membrane of 
a very Cloſe texture, which lines the internal ſurface 
of the Cranium, and is very cloſely adherent to it, 
not in all its baſe, and in the parts which corre- 
ſpond to the ſutures, but even 1n all the reſt of its 
extent. Tis to be obſerv'd, that the adheſions of 
this membrane to the baſe of the Cranium, and to 
the parts of the Sutures, are more firm than in the 
reſt of the Cranium, and eſpecially in children in 
whom theſe adheſions are much ſtronger than in 
adults. 

In the Dura Mater we are to conſider its com- 
polition, elongations, foldings, veſſels and ſinuſes, 

The Dura Mater is principally compoſed of two 
Laminz, whoſe Fibres croſs each other abliquely, 
and theſe Lamine are diſtinguiſhed into internal 
and external, 

The elongations of the Dura Mater are form'd 
by the two Laminæ of this membrane. We ob- 

Aa 4 ſerve 
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ferve two of them anteriorly, which line the inter- 
nal ſurface of the orbits to which they adhere inſtead 
of a Perioſteum, and continuing to the edges of 
theſe cavities confound themſelves with the Peri- 
cranium. Theſe two elongations riſe from the Cra- 
nium on each ſide thro* the optic holes, and the 
ſphenoidal - Fiſſures. The third elongation ariſes 
from the Cranium thro? the great hole of the Occi- 
ital. enters into the canal of the Vertebræ, and 
urniſhes a particular covering, not only to the 
Marrow included there, but alſo to all the Nerves 
which riſe from it. Laſtly, the Dura Mater forms 
as many particular elongations as there are cords of 
Nerves which ariſe from the Cranium and the ſpinal 
Duct; and theſe elongations accompany them to 
their principal diviſions. 

As for the foldings of the Dura Mater they are 
only form'd by the internal Lamina of this mem- 
brane. We may count five of them, among which 
there are two conſiderable, call'd the Falx and the 
Tent of the Cerebellum. The Falx every where 
embraces the Apophyſis of the Criſta Galli, con- 
tinues along the ſagittal Suture, and when arrived 
about the middle part of the Occipital, it termi- 
nates at the middle of the ſecond folding, call'd the 
Tent of the Cerebellum. In this paſſage it ſlips be- 
tween the right and left parts of the Brain, to ſuſtain 
both alternately when we lye on the right or left 
fide of the Head. 

The ſecond folding of the Dura Mater, call'd 
the Tent of the Cerebellum which is conceal'd be- 
low, is by its means ſhelter'd from the comprel- 
fion of the Brain, is adherent tranſverſly along the 
middle part of the Occipital, and anteriorly to the 
Poſterior angle of the ſtony Apophyſis, in ad- 
yancing even to the poſterior clinoide Apophyſes 
of the ſphenoide bone. This folding, in the middle 
pf its anterior part, leaves a pretty conſiderable 
** i groove 
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groove for the paſſage of the Medulla Oblongata, 
which runs to the great hole of the occipital bone, 

The third folding adheres along the — of the 
Occipital, and ſuſtains the lobes of the Cerebellum. 
The fourth and fifth foldings, which are the ſmalleſt, 
adhere to the anterior and poſterior clinoide Apo- 
phyſes of the Sphenoide, to augment the capacity 
of the Sella Turcica, over which the pituitary gland 
is lodg'd, and to ſcreen this gland from the com- 
preſſion which it might have receiv'd from the 
Brain. © * 4 ** 

The veſſels of the Dura Mater are its nerves, 
arteries and Veins, to which we ought to add its 
Sinuſes. The nerves are few in number, fince it 
only ſeems to receive ſome filaments from the 
fifth, and ſome from the eighth pair. The ar- 
teries are principally furniſh'd to it by the external 
carotid. The internal carotid, and the vertebral, 
alſo ſend it ſome ramifications. ALI 

The external carotid furniſhes it on each fide with 
a branch call*d the Artery of the Dura Mater, which 
enters the Cranium thro? a hole of the ſphenoide 
bone, call'd the Parvum Rotundum, divides itſelf 
afterwards into ſeveral branches which run along 
the external ſurface of the Dura Mater, and are di- 
ſtributed thro' all the extent of that membrane. 
The other branches which the Dura Mater receives 
from the carotid, enter into the Cranium in different 
parts. Some pals thro' the internal orbitary holes, 
thro' the parietal holes, and others thro' the ma- 
ſtoideans, c. | 

All the ramifications of the Arteries diſtributed 
to the Dura Mater, are accompanied with as many 
veins, and there are even generally two veins for 
one ramification of the Artery. The veins diſ- 
charge themſelves into the ſinuſes of the Dura Ma- 


ter, into the jugular Veins, and into the Vertebrals, 
| | and 
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and moſt of them come from the Cranium thro? the 
ſame apertures by which the arteries enter'd. 

. *Tis with difficulty we diſcover the veins, be- 
cauſe they are partly conceal'd by the arteries which 
run over them. 

As for the ſinuſes of the Dura Mater they are ca- 
vities form'd in the thickneſs of this membrane. 
The Antients only acknowledged four of them, 
namely, one longitudinal, two lateral, and a fourth 
which they call'd right. 

The longitudinal ſinus runs all along the ſuperior 
part of the falx, and ſeems to derive its origin from 
the hole immediately above the apophyſis, call'd 
Criſta Galli, and continuing along the ſpine of the 
coronal, and the ſagittal future, terminates at the 
middle part of the Occipital where the laterals be- 
gin, into which it diſcharges itſelf, The lateral 

nuſes begin at the end of the longitudinal, con- 
tinue to the right and left in the grooves of the Oc- 
cipital, and terminate in the internal jugular veins. 

Mr. Morgagni has obſerved, that the longitudi- 
nal ſinus does not always diſcharge itſelf into the 
two lateral ſinuſes at the ſame time, but moſt fre- 
quently into the right lateral ſinus. 

The fourth ſinus has been call'd “ Torcular Herc- 

ili. It is the ſhorteſt of the four, runs along the 
joining of the falx with the ſecond folding, and 
reaches to the end of the longitudinal ſinus. 

Beſides theſe ſinuſes the Moderns have diſcover'd 
ſeveral others, to which they have given various 
names according to their different ſituations. The 
firſt is obſervable all along the inferior part of the 
falx, is call'd the inferior longitudinal finus, and 
terminates in the right ſinus. 

The other finuſes are principally obſerv'd at the 
baſis of the Cranium ; the firſt, and at the ſame time 
the moſt conſiderable, are placed immediately at 
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the ſides of the Sella Sphenoidis; they are call'd 
ſpenoidal Receptacles, or cavernous Sinuſes, becauſe 
we there diſcover a ſpongeous or cavernous ſub- 
ſtance full of blood, almoſt like that of the ſpleen. 
We alſo find ſeveral nerves in it, the third, fourth, 
fifth and the ſixth pair; and laſtly, the beginning of 
each intercoſtal Nerve, with the trunk of each in- 
ternal carotid Artery, Theſe common receptacles 
communicate with each other, by means of two 
ſinuſes call'd the circular Sinuſes of the Foſſa Pitui- 
taria, and which are diſtinguiſhed into ſuperior and 
inferior. 

There are alſo three other pair of ſinuſes which 
communicate with the ſphenoidal receptacles, name- 
ly, the two ophthalmic, and thoſe of the ſtony apo- 
phyſis. The ophthalmic ſinuſes alſo communicate 
with the angular vein, 

The ſinuſes of the ſtony apophy ſis are two on 
each ſide, diſtinguiſhed into ſuperior and inferior. 
The firſt runs along the poſterior and ſuperior angle 
of this apophyſis, and terminates in the middle of 
the laterals. The ſecond correſponds to this fort of 
furrow, form'd by the joining of the ſtony apo- 
phyſis with the anterior prominence of the Occipi- 
tal and the body of the ſphenoide, and terminates 
at the end of the laterals. Theſe two ſinuſes com- 
municate with each other, by one and ſometimes 
two other ſinuſes, which run tranſverſly from the 
one to the other. 

There is alſo a ſinus in the partition of the Dura 
Mater, which ſeparates the lobes of the Cerebellum. 
This ſinus, in its ſuperior part, communicates by two 
branches with the laterals; and in its inferior part 
this ſinus is divided into four branches, two of 
which terminate at the end of the laterals, and the 
other two in the vertebral veins. The eavity of 
ſome of thoſe ſinuſes is croſſed by ſeveral pretty 
ſtroug filaments which adhere to the ſides of theſe 
linules, In 
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In many ſubjects, eſpecially thoſe who have died 
of long diſeaſes, we find all along the three firſt 
finuſes, and eſpecially the ſuperior longitudinal, 
ſeveral grains which appear glandular, and which 
Pacchioni has taken for conglobate glands; they are 
fituated in the thickneſs of the ſides of the finus, and 
ſometimes even advance into that cavity. 

Tis to be obſerv'd, that the direction of the 
veins which opens into the ſinuſes is not the ſame, 
Moſt of them open from behind forward, and ſome 
of them open from before back wards. 

Some have imagin'd, that ſome branches of the 
arteries of the Dura Mater terminated immediately 
in the ſinuſes; but the modern Anatomiſts have 
diſcover'd the falſhood of this opinion. 

The ſinuſes diſcharge the blood they contain, not 
only into the internal, but alſo into the external 
jugular veins, as well as into the vertebral veins, 
and the ſinuſes of the Medulla Spinalis call'd the ver- 
tebral ſinuſes. To comprehend this, we need only 
advert, 1/7. That the lateral ſinuſes, with which all 
the others communicate, diſcharge themſelves im- 
mediately into the internal jugulars. 24. That molt 
of the external veins of the Head, which diſcharge 
their contents into the external jugulars, communi- 
cate with thoſe ſinuſes; ſuch are the angular veins, 
thoſe which paſs thro* the parietal and maſtoidean 
holes, as well as the vertebral veins which paſs thro' 
the poſterior condyloidean holes; and laſtly, the 
Rn ſinuſes which paſs thro? the great occipital 

ole. 

The Pia Mater is a very fine and ſlender mem- 
brane, and yet of a pretty firm texture, which im- 
mediately covers the Brain, Cerebellum and Me- 
dulla Oblongata, as well as that which is included 
in the ſpinal duct, and at the ſame time furniſhes a 
particular ſheath for all the filaments which com- 
pole each nerve. It is interſpers'd with a great 
4 | number 
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number of blood-veſſels, which ſo cloſely unite this 
membrane to. the ſubſtance of the Brain, Cerebel- 
lum, and Medulla Oblongata, that it is difficult to 
ſeparate them in a ſound ſtate, 

The Pia Mater is compoſed of two Lamine, be- 
tween which thoſe veſſels run, with which it is in- 
terſpers d. The internal Lamina of the Pia Mater 
forms a great many foldings, which inſinuate them- 
ſelves into all the furrows obſervable in the ſurface 
of the Brain and Cerebellum. | 

The arteries and veins of this membrane are the 
ſame with thoſe diſtributed to the Brain, Cere- 
bellum and Medulla Oblongata, We have not 
as yer diſcover'd nerves in this membrane, and it is 
only joined to the Dura Mater by the veins which 
diſcharge themſelves in the ſinuſes. | 

Several celebrated Anatomiſts admit. a third 
membrane of the Brain, which they ſay is ſituated 
betwixt the Pia and the Dura Mater. On account 
of its thinneſs it is call'd Arachnoides. But it is 
found that this membrane is only the external La- 
mina of the Pia Mater ſeparated from the internal. 
It is only for the moſt part diſcover'd on the Me- 
dulla Oblongata and the Medulla Spinalis. P44 

There are four conſiderable arteries diſtributed 
to the Brain generally taken, of which there are two 
anterior call'd Carotids, and two poſterior call'd 
Vertebral Arteries. Theſe laſt enter the Cranium 
thro? the great occipital hole, and the firſt enter in- 
to it ſeparately by an oblique duct form'd in each 
temporal bone. Theſe veſſels communicate with 


each other in the Cranium, and before they enter. 


it. They are twiſted differently, as I ſhall obſerve 
in the angiology in deſcribing them. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE I. 
Of the Brain in particular. 

HE Brain conſider'd by its ſuperior part 
nearly repreſents a round or ſpherical body, 
for which reaſon the two parts which ſeparate it ac- 
cording to its length, are call'd the Hemiſpheres of 
the Brain, tho', ſtrictly ſpeaking, each of theſe parts 
only repreſents a quarter of a ſphere. The inferior 
portion or baſe of the Brain is at it were divided 
into fix lobes, diſtinguiſh'd into anterior, middle 
and poſterior. | | 

In the Brain we diſtinguiſh two fubſtances, one 
external and the other internal. The firſt is calbd 
cineritious or cortical, and the ſecond white or 
medullary. Moſt modern Anatomiſts look upon the 
cortical ſubſtance as the ſecretory organ of a ſpiri- 
tuous fluid calld the Animal Spirits; and the me- 
dullary ſubſtance as an aſſemblage of very fine 
ducts which receive this fluid in proportion as it is 
ſeparated by the cortical ſubſtance. 

On the ſurface of the cortical ſubſtance we ob- 
ſerve ſeveral furrows, whoſe irregular directions 
nearly imitate the circumvolutions of the ſmall in- 
teſtines. Theſe furrows are call'd the Anfraftnug/ities 
of the Brain. Beſides theſe, we obſerve on each 
fide a pretty conſiderable ſcifſure, which ſeparates 
the anterior from the middle lobes of the Brain. 
This is call'd the great ſciſſure of Silvius. | 

In ſeparating the two hemiſpheres of the Brain a 
little we obſerve a whitiſh body, which is only the 
medullary ſubſtance, but in this part call'd Corpus 
Calloſum from its conſiſtence, which is ſomewhat 
firmer than in the reſt of the Brain. It ſeems to be 
compoſed of ſeveral filaments which run tranſverſly 
from one hemiſphere to the other; and there runs 


along its middle a kind of ſuture form'd of two ſmall 
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white cords. Laſtly, the Corpus Calloſum is con- 
tinued with the Oval Center, for this is the name given 
to that portion of the medullary ſubſtance which 
diſcovers itſelf, after having horizontally cut the 
| whole extent of the two hemiſpheres almoſt on a 
level with the Corpus Calloſum, which ſubſtance com- 


poſes the upper part, not to ſay the greateſt 
extent of the Files of the ſuperior Ventricles of the 


brain. 

The Ventricles commonly called fupertor, are 
two cavities formed in the ſubſtance of the brain: 
they are from their ſituation diſtinguiſhed into right 
and left, and they generally poſſeſs the whole extent 
of the hemiſpheres of the brain. Each of theſe 
Ventricles repreſents a kind of horſhoe, whoſe ends 
are turned towards the anterior part of the Cranium. 
In the poſterior part of each of thefe Ventricles we 
diſcover the mouth of a blind duct, about an inch in 
length. 

Theſe Ventricles are ſeparated from each other 
by a very thin and tranſparent partition, called the 
Septum Lucidum. At the ſuperior part it is adherent 
all along the Corpus Calloſum, and below to the ante- 
rior pillar of the arch with three pillars. This par- 
tition is compoſed of two very thin Laminæ, which 
leave between them a cavity which has no commu- 
nication with the Ventricles. It is for the moſt part 
full of Seroſity. 

The Corpus Calloſum being removed, we diſcover 
the arch with three pillars called the Fornix, and a 
portion of the Plexus Choroides. Of theſe three pil- 
lars, there are two poſterior and one anterior; this 
laſt is placed in the middle between the Ventricles, 
below the Corpus Calloſum. The beginning of this 
Pillar is as it were ſuſtain'd by two white cords, 
called the roots of the arch, between which we 
oblerve a third cord which runs tranſverſely from 


the one to the other. The poſterior pillars are = 
| the 
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the diviſion of the anterior; they cover the beds of 
the optic nerves, and terminate in the poſteriqr part 
of theſe eminences. 

The arch is only fixed to the adjacent parts by 
the extremities of its pillars, and by the 7 
portion of its anterior pillar. All its inferior ſurface 
is only laid over the adjacent parts, ſo that the Sero- 
ſities contained in the right or left Ventricle can paſs 
from the one to the other, by ſlipping under the 
anterior pillar. | 

The Plexus Choroides is a congeries of a great 
number of arteries and veins diſtributed over a very 
ſlender membrane, in which we ſometimes obſerve 
ſeveral glandular granulations, which furniſhes the 
Seroſity which moiſtens the internal ſides of theſe 
Veatricles. The veins of the Plexus Ghoroiges diſ- 
charge themſelves into the right Sinus. 

The Plexus Cheroides being removed, we perceive 

ſeveral eminences and cavities in the Ventricles; the 
firſt eminences, and at the ſame time the moſt con- 
fiderable for their bulk, are called the channel'd body 
and the beds of the optic nerves. 
The external ſubſtance of the chamuel'd bodies is 
greyiſh, and the internal is divided into ſeveral white 
{treaks, between which the cineritious or corneal part 
inſinuates itſelf. *Tis on account of theſe white rays 
that theſe eminences are called Corpora Strata, from 
the reſemblance theſe rays bear to the grooves 
formed in moſt pillars. 

The eminences called the beds of the optic nerves 
are nearly of an oval figure, their external ſubſtance 
is white, and their internal greyiſh. They are 
Joined to each other in all their length by their late- 
ral and ſuperior portion, but are ſeparate in all the 
reſt of their extent. The ſpace in form of a canal 
which they leave between them, is called the third 
Ventricle. Over the ſurface of the beds of the optic 

nerves there ariſes a ſmall cminence of an oval 


I figure, 
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figure, and whoſe ſubſtance is the ſame with that of 
the beds of the Optic Nerves. 

Behind the beds of the Optic Nerves we find 
two other pairs of eminences, called the Nates and 
the Teſtes : the nates are the moſt anterior, and are 
two round bodies, furniſhed with ſeveral ſanguife- 
rous veſſels. The eminences called Tees are plac d 
behind the Nater. K = 

Between the beds of the Optic Nerves and the 
Nates, we find a gland called the Pineal Gland. It 
adheres before by means of a ſmall tranſverſe cord, 
= paſſes from'one bed of the Optic Nerves to the 
other. | 

The entry of the third Ventricle forms a kind of 
oval fiſſure formerly called the Vulva, but now with 
more reaſon called the common anterior aperture, 
becauſe it communicates with the two former Ven- 
tricles; and towards the poſterior part we diſcover 
a ſecond aperture, commonly called the , Anus. 
This is the orifice of a duct called the Aqueduct of 
Hlvius, which correſponds with a fourth Ventricle 
placed under the Cerebellum, and of which it re- 
ceives the redundant Seroſities to tranſmit them to 
the third, which afterwards diſcharges them, as well 
as thoſe it receives from the former two Ventricles, 
into a gland called the Pituitary Gland placed in the 
Sphenoidal Foſſa, and that of the Sella Turcica. 

his diſcharge is made by means of a duct, from 
its figure called the Funnel, and in latin Infundibulum, 
which joins by its largeſt portion with the anterior 
and inferior part of the third Ventricle, and termi- 
nates by its oppoſite extremity at the Pituita 
Gland, which ſome from its uſe call Abſerbert, 
and which tranſmits theſe redundant Serofities 
into the internal jugular veins, by means of 
the Sphenoidal receptacles placed hard by, as alſo 
by means of the Sinuſes in the baſe of the Cra- 
nium. | 
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ARTICLE II 
Of the Cerebellum. 


INH E Cerebellum is ſituated below the poſte- 

rior Lobes of the Brain, from which it is 
ſeparated by a partition, called the Tent of the 
Cerebellum. Its figure is almoſt round, being ſome- 


what flat above, and in its poſterior parts divided 


into two Lobes. 

The Cerebellum is compoſed, as well as the Brain, 
of two ſubſtances, one cineritious or cortical, and 
the other white or medullary. | 

The furrows obſervable on the external ſurface, 
which are. even pretty deep, are not anfractious as 
in the brain, but parallel with each other, and con- 
tinue from one ſide of the Cerebellum to the other, 
ſo that it is externally divided into ſeveral Laminæ, 
applied over each other almoſt like the leaves of a 

In the anterior as well as poſterior part of 
the Cerebellum, we obſerve two eminences called 
vermicular from their figure, and which from 
their ſituation are diſtinguiſhed into anterior and 

ſterior. 

The Pia Mater performs the ſame office to the 
Laminæ of the Cerebellum, that it does to the An- 
fractuoſities of the brain. . 

The Cerebellum being opened longitudinally, we 
obſerve that its whitiſh ſubſtance repreſents on each 
ſide a kind of tree, by ſome called the Tree of Lite. 
The trunk of this tree, commonly called Peduncu- 
lus Cerebelli, ſeems to produce three pairs of emi- 
nences by the unfolding of its fibres, namely, one 
anterior which unites with the Tefes, one middle 
which goes to the annular eminence, and one poſte- 
rior which runs to the Medulla Spinalis. 
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At the aperture of the Cerebellum we alſo ob- 
ſerve a fourth Ventricle, whoſe end is called Cala- 
mus Scriptorius. This cavity is covered before with 
a medullary expanſion called the Valve of Vieuſſen, 
under which we ſee the poſterior orifice of the Aque- 
duct of Sylvins. 


ARTTCEE IV: 
Of the Medulla Oblongata. 


HE third part of the Brain generally taken, 
T is the Medulla Oblongata: it is ſituated below 
the Brain and Cerebellum, with which it communi- 
cates by four large parcels of white fibres, which 
ſeem to be the reunion of all thoſe which enter their 
compoſition. 

Along the inferior part of the Medulla Oblongata 
we are to conſider five eminences, as alſo the origin 
of five pair of nerves. The moſt conſiderable of 
theſe eminences is called Annular, and by ſome 
Pons Varolij. The ſecond and third are called Py- 
ramidales, and the laſt Olivares. Before the annular 
eminence we alſo ſee two ſmall, white, round 


bodies, and a portion of the [nfundibulum, which, as 


I have before obſerved, terminates at the pituitary 


| gland. And Nene beyond theſe eminences, 


the Medulla Oblongata ſeems as it were to divide 


| itſelf into two lateral portions, by means of two. 
pretty deep grooves obſervable there, and of which 
the one is in the anterior or inferior part of the Me- 
dulla Oblongata, and the other in its poſterior or 
2 ſuperior part. If we gently ſeparate the ſides of 
2 theſe grooves or fiſſures, we diſcover an interlace- 
ment croſſed with ſeveral medullary cords. which 
2 paſs obliquely from one ſide to the other. This is a 
diſcovery of Mr. Petits, Phylician, and member of 
the royal academy of ſciences, by means of which 
we explain why the Palſey, which happens in conſe- 
Bb 2 
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quence of ſome diſorder of the brain, attacks the 
members of the body, ſituated on the oppoſite ſide 
to the portion of the brain which is affected. 

The pituitary gland appears under the form of a 
ſmall body, whoſe figure and bulk reſemble thoſe 
of a French-bean. Its ſubſtance is ſpongeous, and 
its ſituation over the Sella Sphenoidalts, betwixt the 
two Laminæ of the Dura Mater, the external La- 
mina forming a receptacle for this gland, and the 
internal covering it above. This laſt is perforated 
oppoſite to the middle of this gland with a ſmall 
hole, for the paſſage of the Infundibulum. There 
is alſo, for the ſame uſe, a ſmall aperture in the 
proper membrane of this gland, *Tis thro? this 
duct that this gland continually receives the Sero- 
ſities which have been furniſhed in the Ventricles by 
the Plexus Cheroideus, and it afterwards diſcharges 
them into the Sphenoidal receptacles, where mixing 
with the blood there, they are again reſorb'd by the 
correſponding Sinuſes, which convey it into the in- 
ternal jugular veins. 

It is principally on the Medulla Oblongata that 
we diſcover the Membrana Arachnoides, which has 
no ſanguiferous veſſels, and which only ſeems to be 
the external Lamina of the Pia Mater. ö 

The Medulla Oblongata, and that included in the 
ſpinal duct, afford an origin to ſeveral nerves 
which are diſtinguiſhed into pairs, of which we 
count ten for the Medulla Oblongata, and thirty 
for the Medulla Spinalis. ; 

The firſt pair of nerves belonging to the Medulla 
Oblongata is that of the O/fa#ories, which riſe from 
the anterior and inferior part of the channePd bodies, Þ 
and diſtribute themſelves on the internal membrane 
of the noſe, paſſing thro' the holes of the Lamm F 
Cribriformis of the Os Ethmoides. ö 

The ſecond is the Par Oficum, which ſeem to Þ 
derive their origin from the eminences called "= 
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lami Nervorum Opticorum, and loſe themſelves in the 
eye, paſſing thro* the Foramina Optica, and by 
their ſpreading form the membrane called the 
Retina. | 

The third is that of the Motores Oculorum, 
which ariſe from the anterior part of the annular 
eminence, and loſe themſelves in the muſcles of the 
eye and eye-brow. 

The fourth is the Par Patheticum, whoſe nerves 
ariſe behind the eminences called the heads, and 
loſe themſelves in the muſcle of the eye called 
Obliquus Major. 

Theſe two pairs, as well as the branch of the fifth, 
which 1 ſhall call Ophthalmic, riſe from the Cranium 
thro* the Sphenoidal Fiſſures. 

The fifth pair riſes anteriorly from the Medulla 
Ohlongata, and is diſtributed to the eye and the 
upper and inferior jaw, dividing itſelf into three 
branches called the Ophthalmic, the ſuperior Maxil- 
lary, and the inferior Maxillary. 

The ſixth pair riſes poſteriorly from the annular 
eminence, and loſes itſelf in the Abductor muſcle of 
the eye, paſſing thro* the Sphenoidal Fiſſure. 

The ſeventh, commonly called Par Auditorium, 
riſes from the lateral parts of the annular eminence. 
It has two portions, one ſoft, which loſes itſelf in 
the internal part of the ear, and one hard, which is 
diſtributed to the external part of the ear and to the 
face. | 

The eighth, called the Par Vagum, riſes from 
the Corpora Olivaria, and is diſtributed to the CEſo- 
phagus, to the Trachea Arteria, the lungs, and the 
ſtomach, Sc. it comes thro' the Foramina Lacerata 
Peſteriora. 

The ninth pair ariſe between the Corpora Pyra- 
midalia and Olivaria, and are principally diſtributed 
to the tongue. 
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The tenth pair riſe behind the Corpora Olivaria, 
and loſe themſelves in the ſmall extenſor muſcles of 
the head. 

On the Medulla Oblongata we alſo ſee the 
communication. of the Carotid with the vertebral 
arteries and their different ramifications, as well 
upon the brain as upon the Cerebellum and Medulla 
Oblongata. 

The Medulla Spinalis, which is only a continua- 
tion of the Medulla Oblongata, alſo appears com- 
poſed of two ſubſtances, the external of which is 
white and the internal cineritious. It is covered 
with four coats, the firſt of which is very thick, 
and adheres to the internal ſurface of the vertebral 
canal; the ſecond is a continuation of the Dura 
Mater, and between theſe two coats we find a pin- 
guious ſubſtance; the third coat is called Arach- 
noides, and the fourth is the Pia Mater, which im- 
mediately covers the Medulla Spinalis. 

Along the anterior and poſterior part of the Me- 
dulla Spinalis we obſerve a Fiſſure, which only 

enetrates to its cineritious portion, and into which 
the Pia Mater inſinuates itlelt. ". 

The Medulla Spinalis is not equally large in 
all its extent, ſince its bulk is moſt conſiderable 
at the under part of the neck and of the back; 
and we obſerve, that it deſcends no lower than the 
ſecond Vertebra of the loins, where it terminates 
in a kind ef cone, from the circumference of 
which thoſe nerves ariſe which run to the inferior 

arts. 
g The nerves furniſned to the Medulla Spinalis 
riſe thro* two plans of fibres, one of which is ante- 
rior and the other poſterior. Theſe two plans 
unite in the part where they pierce the Dura Mater, 
and where the nervous cord begins. Theſe nerves 
are diſtinguiſhed into pairs, of which we count 
thirty. The ſeven firſt or ſuperior are called ob 
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' vical, the twelve ſucceeding Dorſal, the five follow- 


ing Lumbar, and the ſix laſt Sacred. To theſe thirty 
pair we ought to add the two nerves, called the 
Socij Oflavi Paris. | 

The Medulla Spinalis receives its arteries from 
the Vertebrals, the Intercoſtals, and the Lumbars. 
The different branches furniſhed by theſe arteries 
form two principal trunks, called the Spinal Arteries, 
which extend along the Medulla Spinalis, the one 
being ſituated before and the other behind, Its 
veins diſcharge themſelves into the vertebral 
Sinuſes which run along the Medulla, being placed 
laterally between the Dura Mater and the liga- 
mentary membrane which immediately covers 
the canal. Theſe Sinuſes are properly . no more 
than two trunks of veins, which communicate 
with the Vertebrals, the Intercoſtals, and the Lum- 
bars, 


ACEC CLESY, 
Of the Uſe of the Brain. 


HO? *tis true that nothing certain can be 
affirmed concerning the Ule of the different 

parts which compoſe the Brain, yet it muſt be 
granted that this organ has ſo great a ſhare in the 
functions of all the other parts of the body, that it 
is juſtly called the Organ of all the reſt, or the 
Primum Mobile of the whole animal Economy: 
We ought not therefore to be aſtoniſhed, if the 
Author of nature has ſo carefully defended it againſt 
the noxious impreſſions of external bodies: in a 
word, beſides that it is included in an offeous box, 
whoſe particular ſtructure defends it againſt theſe 
impreſſions, it is alſo covered with two membranes. 
The firſt, which is the Dura Mater, not only defends 
the brain from the hardneſs and inequalities of the 
Cranium, but is alſo of great uſe by the partitions 
Bb 4 which 
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which it forms; for the anterior, as I have ſaid, 


hinders one of the hemiſpheres of the brain from 
preſſing upon another when the head is turned to 
one fide, and the poſterior defends the Cerebellum 
from the weight of the poſterior Lobes of the brain. 
As for the Sinuſes obſerved in the thickneſs of this 
membrane, their uſe is not confined to render the 
circulation of the blood more free in the head, but 
by their ſeveral contorſions they alſo hinder this 
liquor from returning to the heart with too much 
rapidity. I fay nothing of the motions attributed to 
the Dura Mater by celebrated authors, becauſe as it 
is cloſely adherent to the Cranium it does not ſeem 
capable of moving, eſpecially as we neither diſcover 
in it either fleſhy fibres or a ſufficient number of 
arteries to communicate theſe motions to it. *Tis 
true, that when it is laid bare we ſee it elevate and 
depreſs itſelf; but theſe motions by no means belong 


to it, for at that time it only follows the motions 


of the Diaſtole and Syſtole of the brain, which are 
communicated to it by the great number of arteries 
diſtributed to it. 

As for the Pia Mater, it ſeems that the great 
number of partitions which it forms, is neceſſary as 
a ſupport to the ſanguiferous veſſels which penetrate 
the ſoft ſubſtance of the brain, and which are diftri- 
buted to it in a great number, eſpecially to its cine- 
ritious ſubſtance, which, as I have ſaid, is by ſeveral 
great anatomiſts looked upon as the ſecretory organ 
of the animal ſpirits, which afterwards paſs into its 
white or medullary ſubſtance, formed by the union 
of the excretory glands of the cineritious ſubſtance 
to be diſtributed thro” the nerves in all the parts of 
the body. 

It is aſked, whether the medullary fibres which 
rife from the glands of the cineritious ſubſtance 
of the brain continue diſtin, and without their 
cavities communicating with the adjacent fibres, 
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from their origin to the place where the nerves 


- begin? or whether theſe fibres communicate with 


them, by forming in their courſe a common recep- 
tacle in form of a ſpongeous body, where they 
terminate in order to diſcharge the ſpirits which 
they have received from the glands, and from which 
common 8 by ſome called Emporium, thoſe 


filaments ariſe which compoſe the nerves, ſo that 


according to this opinion the animal ſpirits which 
come from the right ſide of the brain communicate 
with thoſe which come from the left? The delicacy 
of the fibres which compoſe the medullary ſubſtance 
of the brain not permitting us to follow them in 
their courſe, we are obliged to have recourſe to 
ſome experiments, which may favour the one or 
the other of theſe opinions. Two experiments ſeem 
to favour the opinion of thoſe who admit a common 
receptacle for the animal ſpirits. 
The firſt of theſe experiments has been made on 
a dog, by taking away a conſiderable portion of the 
cineritious part of the brain, notwithſtanding which 
he retains the motion of all the parts of the body. 
The ſecond experiment is founded on caſes of per- 
ſons who have been wounded in the head, and in 
whom a part of the brain has been removed, with- 
out their being attacked with a palſey in any part oſ 
the body. pets 
In my opinion, we cannot well explain theſe phe- 
nomena without admitting a common receptacle ; 
for in the extirpation of this conſiderable portion of 
the brain, a great number of glands being deſtroyed, 
all the nervous fibres which riſe from them muſt 
want ſpirits, and conſequently deprive thoſe parts 
of them to which theſe nervous filaments are diſtri- 
buted, which muſt neceſſarily produce a loſs of 
motion in thoſe parts. But as the motion is retain'd 
in all the parts of the body, we may reaſonably 
conclude that the ſpirits which have not _ to 
2 o 
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flow into all the parts, not coming-from the glands 
which have been moved, muſt neceſſarily proceed 
from a common receptacle, unleſs we aſſert that the 
ſame part of the body receiving its nervous fibres 


from different parts of the brain, may retain its 


action tho* ſome of theſe fibres ceaſe to furniſh it 
with ſpirits, the others being able to ſupply their 
defect. But we anſwer, that each of the fleſhy 
fibres which compoſe the body of a muſcle ſepa- 
rately receiving its nervous filaments, the whole 
muſcle cannot retain its action, ſince this action muſt 
neceſſarily be loſt in the fleſhy fibres which corre- 
ſpond to the removed glands. by 

The abettors of this opinion affirm, that this re- 
ceptacle and the nerves are always full of animal ſpi- 
rits, and that they flow from them continually into 
all the parts of the body, fince new ſpirits are con- 
ſtantly eke to ſupply thoſe ſent from che recep- 
tacle and the nerves. Thus this diſcharge of {pirits is 
never finiſhed during life, but is a perpetual tource 
which is never exhauſted, and which aftords its 
ſupplies unequally, according to the diſpoſition of 
the blood and organs; and tho' the animal ſpirits 
flow continually into our organs, becauſe they are 
propelled into them by thoſe filtrated in the glands, 
yet the leaſt cauſe is ſufficient to interrupt their 
courſe and repel them to the brain, the force which 
obliges them to deſcend being very weak, and con- 
fequently eaſily ſurmounted by the impreſſions 
which objects make on our organs. But in propor- 
tion as the animal ſpirits are repelled to the brain, 
they agitate its fibres by a neceſſary mechaniſm, and 
excite in us the ſenſations of pain and pleaſure, and 
all the ideas imprinted in our minds by the preſence 
of objects, becauſe it appears that the very principle 


of our ſenſations depends on the agitation of thele 
fibres. 
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Of the Senſations. 


As 'tis by means of the nerves that the impreſſi- 
ons of objects are tranſmitted to the ſeat of the ſoul, 
*tis to be obſerved, that the nerves may be agitated 
either in their origin, that is to ſay, at their begin- 
ning or at their extremities, or in the portion be- 
tween their origin and extremities. If the nerves 
are agitated at their origin by the agitation of the 
animal ſpirits, the impreſſion conveyed to the ſoul 
is called Image or Idea. If the agitation is made in 
their middle portion or at their extremities, and 
communicated to the brain, the impreſſions which 
the ſoul then receives is called Senſation; this ſenſa- 
tion will be either painful or agreeable, according 
as the agitations which the nerves receive from 
objects are N or violent; for it is probable, 
that the cauſe which produces pain does not differ, 
but in degrees, from that which produces plea- 
ſure. 

'Tis to be obſerved, that there are organs which 
receive the impreſſion of certain objects, on which 
occaſion the ſoul has a particular ſenſation, while 
the other organs, tho* expoſed to the impreſſions of 
theſe ſame objects, are not however agitated by 
them. The organs which are agitated by theſe par- 
ticular objects are called the organs of the ſenſes, of 
which we reckon five, namely, the ſkin, the noſe, 
the tongue, the eye, and the ear: in a word, *tis 
only the {kin that is capable of exciting in us the 
ſenſation of the tactile qualities of bodies, that is to 
ſay, which enables us to perceive diſtinctly whether 
the bodies which we touch have ſmooth or rough 
ſurfaces, G&c. 

The noſe is the only organ by which we can have 
the ſenſation of ſmells, the tongue and palate that of 
taſtes, the eye that of light and colours, and the ear 
that of ſound. | os 
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Of theſe organs there are ſome in which *tis ne- 
ceſſary, that the object intended to excite the ſenſa- 
tion muſt be immediately applied to the organ. 
There are others which are agitated, tho? the object 
intended to excite the ſenſation is at a diſtance from 
the organ. To perceive, for inſtance, by the touch 
the ſmoothneſs or inequalities of a body, *tis neceſ- 
fary that the object be applied to the ſkin, We may 
ſay the ſame of taſte, with reſpect to the tongue 
and palate. But in order to fee luminous and 
coloured objects, and to hear ſounds, the agitation 
neceſſary to excite theſe ſenſations cannot be pro- 
duced without the aſſiſtance of ſome intermediate 
ſubſtance, as the air, Sc. which is placed between 
the organ and the object. e 

When in conſequence of an impreſſion made upon 
ſome organ of the body, a ſenſation is excited in 
our ſoul, there are four things which we generally 
confound, but which however it is of great impor- 
tance to diſtinguiſh, 1½, the action of the object to 
which we refer the ſenſation, for example, the 
puncture of the ſkin by a pin, Fc. 24. the agita- 
tion which the nervous fibres have received from 
that object; 3d, the perception which is excited in 
the ſoul by this agitation, or the ſenſation itſelf: 
4th, the judgment, which we may call natural, 
by which the foul attributes this ſenſation to the 

ricked, tho? *tis certain that this ſenfation is 
only in the ſoul. 


EIA TIE. VF 
Of the Organ of Touch. 


HE face is the ſeat of the principal organs of 

the ſenſes. That of the touch is the moſt 

extenſive of them all, ſince the ſkin is the organ of 

this ſenſation. We are to diſtinguiſh two kinds of 

Touc bes, one called Univerſal, becauſe its organ is r 
a 
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all the parts to which the nerves are diſtributed, and 
becauſe tis by its means that the other ſenſes receive 
their impreſſions: this is generally called Feeling. 
The ſecond is called the particular Touch, becauſe 
its organ is confined to the Papillz of the ſkin, and 
this is alſo called the Touch. 10 

The wniverſal Touch only , gives us a looſe 
idea of the tactile qualities of bodies, enabling 
55 only to diſtinguiſh their bulk, heat, coldneſs, 

C. | | 7 

The particular Touch enables us to perceive the 
different tactile qualities of bodies, ſuch as their 
figure, roughneſs, ſmoothneſs, Sc. more or leſs 
diſtinctly, according as the Papillæ of the ſkin are 
more or leſs diſpoſed to be agitated. 

But tho' we may juſtly ſay that the Papillæ of 
the ſkin are the immediate organ of the par ticular 
Touch, yet as this Touch is principally excited by the 
agitations which the Papillæ of the ſkin which covers 
the ends of the fingers receive, *tis probable that 
this ſenſation principally depends on & agitations 
of theſe Papille. The reader may conſult what I 
have ſaid of the ſkin, in ſpeaking of the Tegu- 
ments, | 


ARTICLE VI. 
Of the Organ of Taſte. 


HE tongue is looked upon as the principal 
organ of the ſenſation of taſte. It is a fleſhy 
body, capable of a vaſt variety of motions, ſituated 
in the cavity of the mouth in the interſtice of the 
teeth which are fixed in the inferior jaw, extending 
farther backwards, where this organ is thicker and 
broader, whence its poſterior part is called its baſis, 
which is cloſely adherent to the Os Hyoides, as alſo 
to the Larynx and Pharynx. The tongue is adhe- 
rent before along its inferior part by a membranous 
ligament 
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ligament called the Bridle, which is only a continua- 
tion of the membrane which covers the internal part 
of the mouth and the tongue. Laſtly, the tongue 


is adherent to the inferior jaw, to the Os Hyoides, - 


and to the Styloide apophyſes of the temporal 
bones, by means of the muſcles deſcribed in the 
Myology. | 
The ſuperior ſurface of the tongue is ſomewhat 
convex and flat: it is equally divided according to 
its length into two lateral parts, by a line or depreſ- 
ſion called the Linea Media. 

The membrane which covers the tongue is inter- 
ſperſed along its ſuperior ſurface with ſeveral emi- 
nences called the Papillæ of the tongue, and which 
we generally take for the extremities of the nerves 
diſtributed to that part, tho' ſome of them appear 
rather glandulous than nervous; ſuch are thoſe 
which- are obſerved at the root of the tongue, and 
which are moſt confiderable for their bulk. They 
are of the figure of ſmall muſhrooms, having a head 
upon à very {mall Pedicule, and are as it were 
nitched in the ſuperficial dimples. The ſecond, 
which are ſmaller, are ſeveral orbicular eminences, 
which more or leſs poſſeſs the anterior and middle 
part of the tongue. The Papillæ of the third kind 
are the ſmalleſt and moſt numerous; they poſſeſs 
the whole extent of the ſuperior ſurface of the 
tongue, and even advance into the interſtices of the 
other Papillz. k _ 

In ſeveral perſons we alſo find on the ſuperior 
ſurface of the tongue near its root a blind aper- 
ture, which I have ſaid is the rendezvous of 
ſeveral ſalivary ducts. Mr. Heifter has diſcovered 
two of theſe ducts, of which he gives us the figures 
in his anatomy. | 

The tongue is principally compoſed of very ſoft 
fleſhy fibres, which are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds. 


Some are confined to the tongue. itſelf, without 
extending 
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extending farther, and the others are the continua- 
tions of its muſcles: the firſt, which are called the 
intrinſic muſcles of the tongue, compoſe two parti- 
cular plans, which run ſuperficially along the ſupe- 
rior ſurface of the tongue, and of which one is 
formed of longitudinal fibres, and the other, which 
is placed below, is compoſed of tranſverſe fibres, 
which are partly interlac'd, and terminate by their 
extremities, ſome at the edges of the tongue, and 
others at its baſe and point. Of theſe fibres of the 
tongue ſome make a particular muſcle, which the 
call Lingual, and which concurs with the other mul- 
cles of that'organ, to perform all the motions with 
c which it is almoſt continually agitated. The fibres 
bol the tongue, which are continuous to its muſcles 
Are of three ſorts, ſome. longitudinal, ſome tranſ- 
verſe, and others , vertical. The 1 are 
partly the expanſions of the See „Baſiogloſſal, 
and Geniogloſſal muſcles; the tranſverſe ſeem to be 
produced by the Moglaſſals, and the vertebral are 
2 the remainder of the Genioglaſſals.. _ "rt 
. The veſſels of the tongue are its nerves, arteries, 
* andveins. Its nerves riſe from the ninth pair, and 
from the third branch of the fifth; its arteries; 
f which are called Raine, are furniſhed to it by 
the. external Carotid; and its veins, which have 
the ſame name, diſcharge themſelves into the gu- 
lars. on 
As theſe veſſels accompany each other, we ought 
to beware of bleeding in this part, for fear of 
broking the artery, its aperture producing an 
emorrhage which is difficult to be ſtop'd, and 


— 


* 


which lately proved fatal to a young gentleman. 
We may alſo avoid opening theſe veſſels, by cutting 
the filament. n 
Beſides that the tongue is the principal or- 

gan of taſte, it is alſo ſubſervient to Maſtication, 
e 
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188 Of the Organ of Taſte. 
Deglutition, Pronunciation, and the expulfion of 
ſpittle. | 2211 ale ö 
The taſte is a ſenſation excited by the reliſh of 
the different aliments we uſe. The faline parts of 
aliments are thought the principal cauſe of- taſte, 
and *tis alſo believed that the Corpuſcles which form 
theſe ſaline parts being attenuated by the Saliva, and 
afterwards applied to the organ of taſte, inſinuate 
themſelves into it, and move it according to the 
relation they have to it. In this organ we ought to 
comprehend the Papillæ of the tongue, but eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the third kind, which are the ſmalleſt, 
and which I have faid are found on the point of the 
tongue, .and which afterwards ſpread over its extent, 
*Tis evident that tis on the ſaline parts of aliments 
that their taſte depends, becauſe we obſerve that. 
there are no ſavoury bodies from which we cannot 
extract ſalt, and which do not become inſipid as 
ſoon as this ſalt is obtained, in the ſame manner as 
there is no inſipid ſubſtance which may not become 
ſavoury by having ſalt mixed with it. Beſides, we 
obſerve that nothing becomes capable of beihg 
taſted which is not moiſt, becauſe it is neceſſary the 
parts of the ſalts ſhould be ſufficiently attenuated to 
penetrate to the immediate organ, and there excite 
an agitation ſufficient to excite the ſenſation, I ſhall 
not here conſider the different kinds of taſtes, but 
only obſerve that what ſeems to produce a difference 
in the taſtes of ſeveral perſons, ariſes principally 
from the nature of their Saliva, which is more pro- 
per in ſome than in others to diſſolve the parts of 
avoury bodies; and the change of taſte which hap- 


pens in the ſame perſon, appears to be the effect of 


ſome alteration in the Saliva. 
' Tho? the tongue be the principal organ of taſte, 
and is ſubſervient to Maſtication, Deglutition, and 
Pronunciation, yet theſe functions may be performed 
without the aſſiſtance of this organ, which is prov'd 


by 


by an obſervation inſerted in the German Journals, 

where *tis ſaid *, that a child about eight or nine years 

of age, born at the /ower Poitou, who in the ſmall 

pox loſt his tongue, ſpitting it up gradually till no 

portion of it remained, yet 5 e, ſpit, chew'd 
e 


and ſwallow'd his aliments. had alſo the ſenſe 
of taſte, diſtinguiſning different ſavours. But be- 
fore this obſervation appear d, Malpigbi, and ſeveral 
other Anatomiſts, imagin'd that the palate was not 
ſubſervient to the taſte, founding their opinion on 
the diſcovery they had made of the nervous papillæ 
there. We may be aſſured, that the palate is ſub- 
ſervient to the taſte, by applying ſome ſavoury 
body to it; for we will not fail to diſcover the 
ſavour of them in proportion as their parts are ſuf- 
ficiently expanded to make any impreſſion upon it. 
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Of the Noſe. * 
UTHORS give different names to the ex- 
ternal parts of the Noſe. They call the ſu- 
perior part its root, the inferior its point, the mid- 
dle its ridge, thoſe which form the edges of the 
noſtrils its alæ or wings, and that which ſeparates 

them the pillar or column of the Noſe. 

The parts which compoſe the arch of the Noſe, 
are not only the ſkin and a very ſmall portion of 
fleſh, but alſo bones, muſcles and cartilages. As 
for the bones and muſcles they are deſcribed in the 
Oſteology and Myology. 1 

The cartilages of the Noſe are five in number, 
four of which form the inferior part of the Noſe, 
two ſuperior, and two inferior. Theſe laſt princi- 
pally compoſe the noſtrils. The fifth forms the 
anterior and middle part of the partition which ſe- 
parates the internal part of the Noſe into two cavi- 

* See Mr. Faffeu's Letter in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences for the year 1718. . 

e ties, 
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ties, of Which the noftrils are the entrance. Theſe 
two cavities are not only form'd by the particular 
diſpoſition of the two ſuperior bones of the Noſe, 
and the cartilages I have mentioned, but the maxil- 
lary bones united together, and thoſe of the palate 
alſo, form a conſiderable portion of them. The 
Os Sphenoides and Ethmoides alſo concur with 
the Vomer, to the formation of the ſides of the ca- 
vities of the Noſe; and the joining of the Ethmoide 
with the Vomer, forms the bony portion of the par- 
tition of the Noſtris. 8 
We are to conſider ſeveral things in each cavity 
of the Noſe; in the ſuperior part, we ſee the cellular 
portion of the Os Ethmoides, and in the inferior 
the Corpora Spongioſa. We alſo there diſcover the 
mouths of the frontal ſinuſes in the cellules of the 
Os Ethmoides, that of the maxillary ſinus on each 
ſide, between the cellular portion of the ethmoide 
bone, and the inferior laminæ of the Noſe. The 
mouths of the ſphenoidal ſinuſes appear in the po- 
ſterior and inferior part of the Noſe. We, in the 
Noſe, alſo find the orifices of the lachrymal ducts, 
and of the inciſories; and laftly, the communication 
of the cavities of the Noſe with the Throar. 

*Tis to be obſerved, that each cavity of the Noſe 
ĩs lin'd with a ſpongious membrane call'd the pitui- 
tary membrane. This membrane alſo covers the 
cellules of the Os Ethmoides, the ſpongious bones 
or inferior lamin of the Noſe, and the internal 
fides of the ſinuſes and lachrymal and ineiſory 
ducts; and it is interſperſed in all its extent, with 
ſeveral glandular granulations which furniſh the 
mucilaginous humour with which it is continually 
moiſtened. Tis principally on the portion of this 
membrane which covers the cellules of the ethmoide 
bone, that the filaments of the firſt pair of nerves 
expand themſelves, as alſo ſome ramifications of 
the fifth, which receive the impreſſions of 3 
* bodies, 
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bodies, and tranſmit them to the ſoul for the ſenſa- 
tion of ſmelling. | 

The arteries diſtributed 0 the Noſe come to it 
from the carotids, and the veins rn them- 
ſelves into the jugulars. 4 
We here give the name of Smells to the particles 
detach*d from odoriferous bodies to excite the ſen- 
ſation of Smelling, tho? ſometimes this name is alſo 
given to the ſenſation which they excite. | We muſt 
imagin theſe particles to be very ſubtile and volatile, 
fince in order to excite. the ſenſe of imelling/(that is 
to ſay, that theſe particles may agitate the nerves 
diſtributed in the internal part of the Noſe, in fuch 
2 manner as is proper to excite this ſenſation) it is 
nece that they ſhould be tranſmitted into this 
organ, by means of the air introduced thither during 
inſpiration. *Fis commonly thought that theſe par- 
ticles are the ſalts and ſulphureous parts of odori- 
ferous bodies, tho? *tis alſo granted that 
theſe bodies, there are. ſome which only excite the 
ſenſation of ſmelling by a detachment of their in- 
tegral parts. Tis on the difference of the particles, 
detach'd from odoriferous bodies, that the dif- 
terence of ſme} depends; and *tis probable,” that 
what renders theſe odours agreeable, or diſagreeable, 
is no more than the difference of the GT ex- 
cited by theſe particles. 

As for the lymphatic humour furniſhed by the 
glands of the pituitary membrane, it is neceſſary 
that the organ may be maintain'd in a ſtate proper 
to be agitated by the corpulcles of odoriferous 
bodies, and even to moderate the too great im- 
_ of the air which continually paſſes ge * 
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"ARTICLE IG: 
of the Eye. 2 0 * 


© form an idea of the different — the 
Eye, tis neceſſary to diſtinguiſh them into 
— which compoſe: ae globe, and — which 
cover it. 

Every one knows that the Eye i is in the 
cavity of the head call'd the orbit, whoſe figure 
reſembles that of a cone. It is cover'd anteriorly by 
the Eye-lids, above which we ſee the Eye brows 
which are form'd of ſeveral hairs placed obliquely: 
The ſkin which ſupports them appears thicker than 
that on the reſt of the viſage. The head of the 
Eye- rows is that portion which is next to the noſe, 
and their op w__ extremity is call'd their tail. 

The Eye-lids are two elongations of the ſkin, 
border'd at their extremities with a cartilage call'd 

the Tarſus, and cover'd in all their extent with the 
muſcles which ſerve: to move them. The parts 
where the Eye-lids unite are calPd the-Angics of 
the Eye. They are alſo call'd Canthuſes, the 
Canthus Major or internus 1s that next the noſe, and 
= Canthus Minor or externus is that on che n 

e. „ 

At the een of every Eye- lid we find a row of 
ſmall and pretty ſtiff | hairs crook'd in a particular 
manner, and commonly call'd the Eye-laſhes. In 
the thickneſs of the tarſal veſſels we find ſeveral 
{mall ſebacious glands, whoſe excretory ducts open 
at the edges of the Eye-lids. - Theſe are call'd ciliary 
lands, or the glands of Meibomius. 

We generally reckon but two muſcles for the 
Eye-lidsz namely, one to raiſe the ſuperior Eye-lid 
call'd the Elevator Proprins, and one to bring both 
. Eye-lids together call'd the Orbicularis. 
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The elevator has its fix d adheſion at the bottom 
of the orbit, and its moveable adheſion at the edge 
of the orbit; the orbicular muſcle has its fix d ad- 
heſions at all the edges of the orbit, and its move- 
able adheſions at the two Eye-lids. This muſcle 
near the great Canthus forms a pretty conſiderable 
tendon, to the ſection of which ſome have impro- 
perly aſcrib'd the inflammation of the Eyes, which 
ſometimes ſucceeds the operation for the Fiſtula 
lachry malis, this inflammation being only produced 
by che deſtruction of the ſkin which forms the union 
of the Eye: lids. Nn el, 13411-16932 M0618 
The globe of the Eye is join'd to the Eye: lids by 
a lender and tranſparent membrane call'd the Con- 
junctive, and vulgarly the white of the Eye. This 
membrane adheres by one of its extremities to the 
circumference of the Cornea, and by the other to 
the edges of the Eye- lids. It alſo adheres in its 
middle part to the edges of the orbit. It lines the 
whole internal part of the Eye- lids, and the anterior 
part of the coat of the Eye call'd the Cornea Opaca, 
which is cover'd, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew;- with 
the aponeuroſes of the muſeuli recti of this organ. 
Above the globe of the Eye, near the Cantbus 
Minor, we find a conglomerate gland call'd Lachry- 
mal, whoſe excretory ducts, having paſſed... thro? 
the conjunctive, diſcharge on the ſurface of the 
Globe the Lachrymal Lymph, which afterwards 
paſſes into two apertures which are at the Canthus 
Major on the edges of the Eye-lids. Theſe aper- 
tures, calPd Lachrymal Points, correſpond to two 
ducts which diſcharge themſelves into one which is 
common to them, and this communicates with a 
bag call'd the Lachrymal Sach, ſituated at the great 
Canthus of the Eye, in a ſmall foſſa form'd at the 
edge of the orbit, in the Os Unguis and the Os 
Mavxillare, and conceal'd in part by the-tendon of 
the Orbicular Muſcle. The Lachrymal Sack corre- 
Ccz ſponds 
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ſponds to a membranous duct alfo call'd Zachrymal. 
Th his duct is lodg'd in the naſal canal, and dif. 
charges itſelf into the noſe immediately behind the 
inferior horn or lamina. We obſerve, that the ori- 
fice of this duct towards the noſe is very narrow, 
and the direction of the duct is des running 
from before backwards. 

5 the great Canibus we alſo find a red body, 
call'd Caruncula Lachrymalis, which is glandular, 
and furniſhes an humour like that which the ciliary 
glands ſeparate. In the ſame part we alſo diſcover 
a ſmall mt lan folding form'd by the Con- 


— the orbit and the globe of the Eyc we 
find its muſcles, veſſels, and a quantity of fat. The 
muſcles of the Eye are diſtinguiſh'd into the recti 
and ;obliqui. The recti are divided into elevator, 
depreſſor, adductor and abductor. The obliqui are 
divided into major and minor. The recti have 
their f d adheſions at the circumference of the 
Foratnen opticum, and their moveable adheſion at 
the anterior edge of the Cornea Opaca, by flat 
tendons or aponeuroſes, which unite with each 
other, and by this means form the aponeurotic 
any N which properly conſtitutes the white of 

The 1 major has its fix'd eden at the 
bottom: of the orbit, afterwards paſſes its tendon 
thro a cartilaginous ring call'd Trochlea, ſituated 
near the canthus major at the ſuperior edge of the 
orbit, and terminates at the poſterior part of the 
globe. The obliquus minor has its fix d adheſion 
at tlie inferior edge of the orbit, near the canthus 
major, and its moveable adbeſion at the poſterior 
part of the globe. | 

The Eye receives its arteries Gem. the carotids, 
and. its veins run to the jugulars. As for the nerves, 
"_ the ſecond, third, and fourth pairs, _ 
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it receives intitely, it alſo receives a portion of the 
fifth and fit | 
The globe, of the Exs 
branes and humours. The GANG. ure di- 
ſtinguiſh'd into common and. proper. The com- 
mon are the C, the Urea and the Retina, The 
proper are the Arachueidea and, Vitrea. . The hu- 
mours are three, namely, the Agucous, the, Cryftal-, 
line and the Vitrecus. Kern Tow en 3057 | 
The Cornea 9 all the parts which compoſe 
the globe of de Eye, This membrane is tran- 
bare enge and opaque in the reſt of its extent. 
ts tranſparent, portion is call'd Cornea Tranſparens, 
and its opaque portion Correa Opaca or Sclerotica. 
The 7 membrane, call'd Choroides, is per- 
forated before with a round hole call'd the Pupil, 
whoſe external circumference is of different colours, 
for which reaſon it is call'd Iris. The Pupil is di- 
lated , or contracted according to the lightneſs r 


, 


is compoſed of mem-. 


4 


darkneſs of places, and the nearneſs or diſtance 
objects... Theſe motions of dilatation and contraction 
depend on various fibres found in the internal ſurface 
of the Ig, ſome of which are circular and others 
longitudinal. e 1 
Several Anatomiſts give the name of Uvea to this 
portion of the Ch:roiges, and they give the name of 
Choroides toithe reſt of this membrane. In the union 
of theſe, two portions, or membranes, we obſerve 
externally a TORTS circle. about a line and a half 
broad, which is commonly call'd the Ligamentum 
Cilliare, to which the edge of the Scleratica cloſely 
adheres at its union with the Cornea Tranſparens. 
Ihe portion of the Choroides from the Ligamen- 
tum cilizre,.to.the Optic Nerve, is compoſed of two 
very. fine, Laminz, the internal of which, call'd the 
membrane t Ni ſeb, is cover'd with a blackiſh 
humour. This Lamina arriving oppoſite to the 
ciliary Ligament, ſeems. to. form ſeveral radiated 
3 fuoldings. 
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foldings, eall'd the ciliary Productions or Proceſſes. 
Theſe faldings are received into ſo many furrows or 
grooves, form'd in the anterior part of the Vitrea 
Joining the CHs. 
- The third membrane is call'd the Retina, which 
lines the internal ſurface of the membrane of Ruy/ch, 
and advances to the Chryſtalline where it terminates. 
It appears to be only a whitiſh and almoſt tran- 
ſparent matter, nearly reſembling a moiſten'd water, 
but being waſh'd in water it appears to be a very 
fine web with its veſſels. It is form'd by the ex- 
anſion of the Optic Nerve, and moſt phyſicians 
upon it as the immediate organ of fight. 

The humours of the Eyes are three; the firſt or 
anterior is call'd Aqueous, which poſſeſſes the ſpace 
between the Cornea Tranſparens and the {ris, and that 
which is ſaid to be found between the poſterior part 
of the Iris and the Cryſtalline, which ſpaces are 
2 chambers and diſtinguiſhed into anterior and 

ior. az © 42, W Hutch? 

The ſecond humour is call'd Cryſtalline, which is 
ſituated immediately after the aqueous humours, 
behind the Iris and oppoſite to the Pupil. Its figure 
is lenticular, and its conſiſtence is pretty firm: 
Some Anatomiſts think, that this tranſparent humour 
is included in a particular covering, calld Arach- 
noide, but it has been obſerv'd, that the particular 
Tack which includes the Cryſtalline, is a continuation 
of the membrane of the Humor Vitreus. 

Ihe third humour, call'd Vilreous, is concave in its 
anterior part; and in this cavity, commonly call'd 
the · Collet of the vitredus humour, the poſterior con- 
vexity of the Cryſtalline is received. The mem- 
brane in which this humour is contained forms 
ſeveral cellules and a particular ſack 9" lodge the 
CIR rr 2 $6 ods 6 | 
I pow proceed to the uſes of theſe parts. The 
Eye is defended from external injuries, not only by 
©! AK che 
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the bony cavity in which it is included, but alſo by 
the two Eye-lits, whoſe edges are always Add 
by the tarſal cartilages which renders their union 
the cloſer. ' Mr. Vinſew has obſerv'd, that theſe 
cartilages only unite by their external edges, leaving 
in the reſt of their thickneſs a triangular ſpace, 
along which the lachrymal lymph has the liberty 
of paſſing during ſleep, to reach the lachryma 
points. The lachrymal lymph, which continually 
moiſtens'the forepart of the Eye, defends the Cornea 
Trenſparens from the impreſſions of the air, and this 
lymph afterwards paſſes into the noſe by means of 
the lachrymal points and the ducts which corre- 
ſpond to them, unleſs theſe paſſages are cloſed up 
or obſtructed; for in ſuch à caſe, this lymph runs 
down the cheeks and occaſions a drivelling. 
The ufe of the hairs on the Eye-lids, is, when 
we are awake, to ſtop the ſmall bodies which fluc- 
tuate in the air, and which might tarniſn the Cornea 
Tran/parens ; and the uſe of the hairs on the Eye- 
brows is to moderate the impreſſion of too great a 
end ung ee e 
Ah for the muſcles of the Eye they ſerve in 
eral to turn it differently to the objects we look 
ar, which they perform the more eafily becauſe the 
round figure of the globe of the Eye, the ſoftneſs 
of the fat which ſurrounds it, and the flexibility of 
the nerves and all the veſſels which retain it, greatly 
diſpoſe it to yield to the ſmalleſt action of its muſcles. 
As for their particular uſe that of the Muſculi Recti 
is partly indicated by the different names they have 
received, and that of the Obliqui is principally to 
counterbalance the action of the Re? and to ſerve 
as a ſupport to the globe while theſe laſt ac. 
As for the membranes of the Eye their uſe is to 
contain the humours, and that of the humours is to 
change the direction of the rays of light in ſuch a 
manner as to re- unite them on the Retina, there = 
+ ih make 


1951 lie Eye, 
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called Sight, 


agitapion of a very ſubtle and fine matter, different 
rom ſve air which is diffuſed in the. ſpaces be- 


themſelves on all ſides. Thoſe which fall upon the 
portion of the Cornea which correſponds to the 
Pupil, by their arrangement form a Cone, whoſe 
int is upon the object and its baſe on the Cornea. 
24, That of thoſe rays which come from the ſame 
point of the objecl, ſuch as fall obliquely on the 
Cornea are retracted, inclining towards the Ray of 
the middle, in proportion as they paſs thro' the 
different humours of the Eye, ſo that they are all 
reunited on the ſame point of the Retina. Theſe 
different debracdtos of the collateral Rays to the 
central one, depend on the different conſiſtence and 
ſurface of the humours of the Eye. 
his reunion of the rays of light (proceeding 
from the ſame point of an object) which is made on 
the Retina_is 2Dſclucely neceſſary, for, without this 
the Sight would be imperfc&t, as it happens in thoſe 
who have the Cryſtalline, too convex, in which the 
rays unite before they arrive at the Retina, on ac- 
count of the great convexity, which is the reaſon 
why theſe people ate obliged, in order, to diſtinguiſh 
objects, to have recqurie to concave, e 
| | whoſe 
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whoſe property is to ſcatter the rays of light-in ſuch 
a manner, that notwithſtanding the exceſs of the 
convexity of the Cryalling, hho-rays only unite on 
the Retina. © 414 Yo few: 
We obſerye a contrary. diſpoſition of the Cryſtal- 
line in ſome ſubjects. This is pretty frequent in 
old people, in hom this tranſparent body having 
loſt ſome, of its convexity, the rays paſs thto' the 
Retina without, uniting in it, which is the reaſon 
why ſuch perſons ſee objects but imperfectly, unleſs 
they uſe ſomewhat convex: glaſſes to ſupply this 
defect of the Cryſtalline. ' 

We may eaſily perceive that if che Cryſtalline 
loſes its tranſparency, as it generally happens in the 
Cataract, the rays of light not being able to paſs 
thro' it, will not make on the Retina ſuch impreſ- 
ſions as will produce ſight. We alſo perceive, that 
notwichſtanding the ſufficient impreſſions of theſe 
rays on the Retina, they will become uſeleſs for 
ſight, if the nervous filaments which compoſe this 
membrane are not in a condition for tranſmitting 
theſe impreſſions to the ſeat of the ſoul, as e, hap- 
yours in thoſe afflicted with the Gutta We A 


ARTICLE X. 
Of the Ear. 


NaTomM1sSTs generally divide the Ear into 
external and internal. The external Ear coni- 
prehends not only the wing of the ear, but alſo the 
duct continuous with it, and which is cloſed by 
the Tympanum, ' which forms the ſeparation be- 
tween” the external and internal Ear. This aft 
comprehend the cale of the drum, and the. laby- 
_ pag 
The wing of the Ear is Fine compuſed of 
a acartilage, if we except the inferior part of it called 
the Lobe, which ſeems to be compoſed of a — 
I ce 
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ſtance partly pinguious and partly glandulous. The 
— compoſes the wing of the ear forms 
foldings, eminences, and cavities; the firſt or outer- 
moſt of theſe foldings is called Helix, and that below 
it is called Aut helix this laſt is as it were divided 
into to in its anterior part, and the cavity obſer va- 
ble between theſe two portions is called Scapha or 
Fuſa Navicalaris. There are alſo two eminences 
formed by this cartilage; the anterior one is called 
Trapus or Hircus, and the poſterior Anti- tragus, and 
between theſe two cavities we find a cavity called 
Coancha. All this external part of the ear is covered 
with the ſkin, and with a membrane which appears 
eee eee 
The duct of the ear is partly cartilaginous, partly 
membronous, and partly eſſeous. Its cartilaginous 
portion is a continuation of the cartilage which forms 
the wing of the Ear. This cartilaginous portion is 
in ſome parts interrupted as it were by ſections. 
The membranous portion is formed of the continua- 
tion of the ſkin which covers the duct, and this ſkin 
cloſes the Vacuit ies left by the cartilaginous portion. 
This ſkin is perforated with a great number of ſmall 
holes, which correſpond to as many glands con- 
cealed behind, and lodged in a particular piece of 
net- work. Theſe glands, called cerumenous, fur- 
niſh the wax of the Ear. Laſtly, the offeous por- 
tion, which is not found in a Fætus, completes the 
duct, which is cloſed at the extremity by a very 
lender and tranſparent membrane, called the Drum 
or Zympanum, which is ſituated obliquely, the ſupe- 
rior part ot its circumference being turned outwards, 
and the inferior part inwards. This membrane is 
compoſed of ſeveral Laminæ, which may be ſepa- 
rated by Maceration, and it is as it were enchated 
in a groove, formed internally at the extremity of 
this duct. The direction of this duct is oblique, 
and advances from behind forward. | 5 
Sk j n 
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In a Fœtus we obſerve, that only the portion of 
this duct which has the groove for the Membrana 
Tympani is oſſeous, and this portion is called the 
bony circle, tho” it does not form a complete circle, 
being ſloped in its ſuperior part. While the Fœtus 
is included in the Uterus the Tympanum is covered 
externally with a white and mucilaginous ſubſtance, 
which dries afterwards, and is divided into ſeveral 
ſmall parts, which come out with the Wax of the 
Ear; and the duct, which is as it were membranous, 
is very much contracted, according to the nm 
tion of Mr. Valſalva *. 

The nerves diſtributed to the external Dare are 
furniſned to it from the hard portion of the 
ſeventh pair, and from the ſecond cervical pair. 
The arteries come to it from the external Caro- 
tid, and i irs veins diſcharge themſelves: into che Ju- 
gulars. 

The — Ear has muſcles and 3 We 
only count three muſcles, which we have mention'd 
in the Myology. The ligaments are two in num- 
ber, of which the anterior comes trom the Zygoma- 
tic Apophylis, and the polling from the e 
Apophyſis. 

The caſe of the Drum is a cavity whoſe en 
which is unequal, is lined by a membrane which 
ſome take to be a continuation of that which 
covers the internal part of the noſe, called Mem- 
brana Pituitaria. In this cafe: we are to conſider 
two ducts, two apertures called Feneſt ræ, four ſmall 
bones, three muſcles, and a branch of the mach mh now 
of nerves. 

The ducts are diſtinguiſhed into anterior. and 
poſterior; this laſt communicates with the Cellules 
of the Maſtoide Apophyſis, and the anterior eſta- 
bliſhes a communication betwixt the caſe and the 


* See Valſalva's Treatiſe of the Ear. 
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bottom of the mouth. This duct is called Tubs 
Enuftachiana,* a name which has been given to it 
becauſe it is very narrow near the caſe, and becauſe 
its cavity augments in proportion as it is removed 
from it, ſo that at its extremity, which correſponds 
with the bottom of the mouth, it forms an arch. 
In Paris there was a man who cured himſelf of 
deafneſs by forcing a liquor into this duct by means 
of a ſyringe, whoſe crooked pipe was introduced by 
the mouth to reach the orifice' of this duct, which is 
behind the Uvula, about the middle of the internal 
wing of the Pterygoide ApophyſisF. The begin- 
of this duct is offeous, and the reſt of its extent 
ly membranous and partly cartilaginous. We 
alſo obſerve in the caſe of the Drum, immediately 
above the Euſtachian Tube, a ſemi-canal, which 
lodges one of the muſcles of the Hammer: 
The Feneſtræ are diſtinguiſhed from their figure 
into the oval and the round, and by means of theſe 
two . the Caſe communicates with the La- 


Tie ſmall bones are- four in minnbes; and are 
called the Hammer, the Anvil, the Stirrup, and 
the Orbicular. In the Hammer we are to conſider 
the head and the handle; the head has two emi- 
nences, and a cavity for its Ginglimoide Apophyſis 
with the body of the Anvil; the handle of the Ham- 
mer adheres to the Membrana Tympani. Mr. Rau 
has found an Apophyſis in the Hammer, which he 
calls the ſmall Apophyſis. 

In the Anvil we are to conſider a body and two 
branches; in the body there are two cavities, and 
one eminence for its articulation with the-Hammer. 
The branches of the Hammer are of an unequal 
length, and the ſhorteſt has no connexion with the 
other ſmall bones, but the longeſt, which is a little 


+ See Garexgeet's treatiſe of the inſtruments of ſurgery. 
incurvated, 
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incurvated, terminates in a ſuperficial cavity to re- 
ceive one of the convexities of the Orbicular Bone, 
while the other convexity of this bone is recrived 
into a ſuperficial cavity formed in the head of the 
Stirrup. ' 11 3 14 | 174 4 +30) J 

The Stirrup has an oval baſe, and two branches, 
which come out of it and unite to form its head. 
The branches are ſomewhat hollow in their internal 
ſurface, and it is in theſe cavities that the ſlender 
membrane is fixed which cloſes up the ſpace which 
the branches leave between them. The baſe of the 
Stirrup forms the Feneftra Ovalis, and the Ro- 
tunda is only cloſed by a very ſlender and tranſparent 
membrane. 9 

Of the three muſcles found in the caſe of the 
Drum, there are two which belong to the Hammer, 
and the third to the Stirrup. The muſcles of the 
Hammer are diſtinguiſhed into internal and exter- 
nal: the internal has its fixed point at the cartilagi- 
nous portion of the Tuba Euſtachiana, and the demi- 
canal obſervable in the anterior part of the caſe. Its 
tendon forms a flexure, paſſing behind an oſſeous 
beak, and terminares at the beginning of the handle 
of the Hammer. The external muſcle of the Ham- 
mer, called alſo its anterior muſcle, is fleſny, long, 
and ſlender; it adheres along the external ſide of 
the Euſtachian Tube by its anterior extremity, © im- 
mediately before the ſpine of the Sphenoide. Its 

ſterior extremity terminates by a ſlender and Tong 
tendon, which flips into the- Glenoide, or articular 
ſciſſure of the Os Temporam, and by a ſmall 
oblique groove of this ſciſſure, in the caſe where it 
adheres all along the ſlender Apophyſis of the Ham- 
mer. Caſſerius admits a ſecond external muſcle, 
which has its fixed point at the offeous part of the 
external duct of the Ear, and terminates at the 
Hammer, but the difficulty of diſcovering this muſcle 


has induced moſt Anatomiſts to doubt of its exiſtence. 
As 
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2 for, the ſmall nerve _ obſervable. in the caſe, 
called the cord of the drum, it is a rami- 
e that branch of the fifth pair which is 
Arn ted to the Tongue. This nerve follows the 
eourſe of the external muſcle of the Hammer, paſſes 
along the internal ſurface of the Membrana Tympani, 
and loſes. itſelf in the hard 8 Pensring the 
py duct which includes it. 
he muſcle of the Stirrup is concealed. in a Pyra- 
midal Apophyſis ſituated at the poſterior part of 
the caſe, and its tendon paſſes thro' the hole obſerv'd 
at the point of - this Apophyſis to terminate at the 
Stirrup, immediately below its head. 

The ſecond, and at the ſame time the moſt de- 
preſſed part of the internal Ear, is the Labyrinth, 
which is compoſed of three parts, called the Snail, 
the Heſtibulum, and the ſemi- circular canals. The 
Snail is ſituated anteriorly and externally, the ſemi- 
circular . canals are behind, and the Veſtibulum in 
the middle. 

The Snail is principally formed of a bony duct, 
which makes two tours and a half in a ſpiral manner. 
The cavity of this duct is gradually diminiſhed, and 
divided in all its extent into two halts called Flghts, 
diſtinguiſhed into external and internal by a partition 
called the Spiral Lamina, of which one part is oſſe- 
ous and another membranous. 

In the Snail we may diſtinguiſh its baſe, its point, 
its kernel, and its two flights. The beginning of 
theſe two flights is at the Veſtibulum, in which the 
external flight, improperly called the ſuperior by 
ſome, opens while the internal terminates at the 
Feneſtra Rotunda, Theſe two flights communicate 
with-each other at the point of the Snail, according 
to the obſervations of Mr. Mery “. 


* See his treatiſe of the ear, inſerted in the wechanical and 
phyfical explication of the functions of the ſenſitive foul, by Mr. 
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The Veſtibulum is a fmall cavity, irregularly 
round. It is lined internally with a membrane, in- 
terſperſed with a great many veſſels, In it we con- 
ſider feven apertures, beſides ſeveral ſmall holes, 
which afford a paſſage to the blood veſicls and 
nerves which penetrate into this cavity; of theſe 
apertures there are five, which correſpond. to three 
ſemi-circular canals, the ſixth correſponds to the 
Feneftra Ovalis, and the ſeventh is the orifice of the 
external flight of the Snail. 

The ſemi-circular canals have been diſtinguiſhed 
into ſuperior, middle, and inferior: the ſuperior 18 
by one of its extremities joined to the inferior, ſo 
that the cavities of theſe two ducts are confounded, 
forming but one aperture in the Veſtibulum. In 
theſe ducts, as well as in the Flights of the Snail, 
the ſoft portion of the ſeventh pair is diſtributed. 
We alſo diſcover in it ſeveral blood veſſels, both by 
the aſſiſtance of fine injections and by inflammations, 
as Mr. Winſlow ſays he has obſerved. 

Hearing is a ſenſation excited by ſounds. received 
into the Ear, and ſounds, as I have before oblerv'd, 
only conſiſt in a ſudden tremulation or undulation of 
the parts of the air, excited by an elaſtic body put 
in action. The particular figure of the external 
Ear in form of a Funnel, favours the entrance of a 
large quantity of the parts of the air put in motion 
by ſonorous bodies, and its cartilaginous compoſi- 
tion is the reaſon why its parts are maintained in 
their full force. Laſtly, the obliquity of the duct 
into which theſe parts are received alſo augments, 
their force, by giving room to reflect themſelves 
differently. The uſe of the Wax amafled in the 
duct of the Ear, is to prevent the entrance of filth 
and inſects, which might induce a change in the 


Membrana Tympani. *Tis to be obſerved, that too 


great a quantity of this Wax amaſſed in the duct. 
becomes the cauſe of deafneſs, Sour.ds. 
D d 
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Sounds having arrived at the Membrana Tympani, 
it is by them agitated ; and the action of the muſcles 
of the Hammer, which, as I have ſaid, adhere to 
it, being rendered more or leſs tenſe, it by this 
means accommodates itſelf to the weakneſs or 
violence of ſounds. Some have aſſerted, that this 
membrane is not abſolutely neceſſary to hearing. It 
mult indeed be granted, that the ſenſation of hearing 
may be excited without the aſſiſtance of the Mem- 
brana Tympani, as the experiment on deaf perſons, 
who hear much better by ſpeaking into their mouth 
than into theirear, ſeems to prove. . But we cannot 
deny that this membrane is abſolutely neceſſary to 
defend the parts included in the caſe from the im- 
preſſions of external objects, ſince we find that ani- 
mals in which this membrane is perforated foon after 
loſe their hearing. | 

Two principal uſes are aſcribed to the Tuba Eu- 
ſtachiana, 1ſt, to ſerve as a diſcharge to the Lymph 
furniſhed by the glands of the membrane which 
lines the Cellules of the Maſtoide Apophyſis, which 
Lymph maintains the flexibility of the ſoft parts of 
the caſe. 24, To ſerve as a retreat to the air con- 
tained in the caſe, while the Membrana Tympani is 
drawn inwards by the action of the internal muſcle 
of the Hammer. The loſs of hearing, which always 
happens when the Euſtachian tube is cloſed up, ſeems 
to prove theſe uſes. | 

The ſmall bones contained in the caſe being agi- 
tated by the ſounds which have arrived at the Tym- 
panum, communicate their agitations to the internal 
air which poſſeſſes the ſpaces which the ramifica- 
tions of the ſoft portion of the Auditory Nerve have 
left in running thro? the different cavities of the laby- 
rinth, and communicatihg its agitations to theſe ner- 
vous ramifications, it excites. the ſenſe of hearing. 
Some add, that the internal air alfo receives its agi- 


tations by the air contain'd in the caſe, which is 
| agitated 
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agitated at the ſame time with the ſmall bones; and 
that theſe agitations are communicated to this inter- 
nal air by means of the Feneſtra Rotunda, which, as 
I have ſaid, is only cloſed up by a very lender 
membrane. | 

As the nervous expanſions or ramifications fur- 
niſhed by the ſoft part of the ſeventh pair correſpond 
to the different cavities of the labyrinth thro* which 
they are diſtributed, we may readily comprehend 
that theſe cavities being different from each other, 
whether in length or breadth, the nervous expanſi- 
ons or ramifications diſtributed in them muſt alſo 
differ. This difference of length and breadth makes 
it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe nervous expan- 
fions may. have more relation and proportion with 
certain ſounds than with others: and ſuppoſing this 
conjecture true, that is, that ſome of theſe expanſi- 
ons have more or leſs breadth and length than 
others, according as they are deſtin'd to make us 
have the ſenſation of different ſounds, we will eaſily 
conceive why the labyrinth and its parts are not 
larger in an infant than in an adult; for it the dimen- 
ſions had been different at theſe two ages, the ſame 
ſounds would have acted upon us in one manner in 
our infancy, and in another when we are farther ad- 
vanced in years. *Tis for the ſame reaſon that the 
{mall bones in the caſe are as large in an infant as in 
an adult. Thus, for inſtance, the baſe of the Stir- 
rup ought always to correſpond to the bulk of the 
Feneſtra Ovalis, and communicate the ſame ſounds, 
and in the ſame manner, to the labyrinth. But if 
the author of nature has taken ſo much care that at 
different ages we ſhould hear the ſame ſounds in the 
ſame manner, he has taken no leſs care that the ſame 
ſound ſhould not be heard differently at the ſame 
time, This nature has provided for, by giving the 
tame bulk and figure to the right and left labyrinth, 
as well as to the bones of the one and the other ſide; 
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and even according to the remark of Yalſalva*, if 
there is any natural defect in one of theſe parts on 
one ſide, the ſame defect is found in the ſame part 
on the oppoſite ſide. 

*Tis to be obſerved, that on account of the com- 
munication of the third branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves with the hard portion of the ſeventh, and at 
the ſame time of the diſtribution of this third branch 
of the fifth pair to the tongue, ſome have pretended 
to explain why perſons born deaf are alſo neceſſarily 
dumb. But if *tis true, that among theſe perſons 
born deaf there are ſome who are only dumb at the 
ſame time by the alteration of theſe nerves, we may 
alſo readily conceive that there are many who are 
dumb, becauſe not hearing any ſounds, they are 
conſequently uncapable of learning any language by 
their means. In a word, *tis to be obſerved that 
there 1s a particular manner of teaching them to 
ſpeak, an account of which we have in a book en- 
titled Surdus Loquens five Diſſertatio de Lequela, &c. 
wrote by Mr. Amman, a Swiſs Phyſician, who ſet- 
tled in Holland, and taught ſeveral perſons who were 
born deaf and dumb to ſpeak. Mr. Winſlow has 
aſſured me, that he has often converſed with a lady 
of Harlem born dumb and deaf, ro whom Mr. Am- 
man had not only. taught her native language, but 
alſo the French and Latin. But *tis to be obſerved, 
that all theſe perſons can only carry on a converſa- 
tion by carefully obſerving the different motions of 
the lips of thoſe who ſpeak to them, for *tis by theſe 
motions alone that they comprehend what is ſaid to 
them. | 


2 Sce his treatiſe of the Ear. 
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Of the Arteries in general. 


A NGIOLOGY is that part of Anatomy which 
treats of the ſanguiferous veſſels, whether Ar- 
teries or Veins. The Arteries are thoſe veſſels which, 
receive the blood from the heart, to diſtribute it to 
all the parts of the body; and the Veins are thoſe 
veſſels which carry back, from all the parts to the 
heart, a portion of the blood which had been diſtri- 
buted to theſe parts thro* the Arteries. 

Theſe two kinds of veſſels are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
in a living body, the former, or the Arteries, hav- 
ing two motions, which the Veins have not, or- 
which at leaſt are not ſo perceptible in them. In 
one of theſe motions the Arteries are dilated, and in 
the other contracted. The former is called Diaſtole, 
and the latter Syſtole. 

The cavity of the arteries is gradually, diminiſhed 
in proportion as they recede from the heart, whereas 
the cavity of the veins augments in proportion as 
they approach nearer to this organ. This particular 
diſpoſition of the capacity of theſe veſſels, which 
gives them nearly a conical figure, is of great ad- 
vantage to augment the circulation of the blood in 
the arteries; for we know that the motion of a liquor 
augments in paſſing from a large into a narrower 
ſpace. What | have ſaid of the figure of the arte- 
ries, only regards the capacity of their principal 
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trunks. In a word, we obſerve that ſeveral branches 
which ariſe from the diviſion of theſe different trunks 
have a cylindrical figure, which renders the cavity 
of theſe veſſels equal in a portion of their extent. 
Theſe branches. allo furniſh a great many others, 
which diminiſh to ſuch a degree, that the eye can- 
not diſcover them without the aſſiſtance of a micro- 
ſcope. In order to diftinguiſh them the better, *tis 
alſo neceſſary to have recourſe to fine and colour'd 
injections. Mr. Vieuſſen has called theſe veſſels 
Neuro- Lymphatic, on account of their exceſſive ſmall- 
neſs, which made them appear to him like ſo many 
nervous filaments. They are at preſent called Arte- 
rialand Venous Lymphatics, becauſe in conſequence 
of their ſmallneſs they only admit into their cavities 
the lymphatic parts of the blood, whoſe Molecules 
are infinitely ſmaller than thoſe of its red part; and 
it is only in a preternatural ſtate that the Molecules 
of the red part infinuate themſclves into them, as it 
happens in inflammations. Theſe veſſels are very 
numerous in the parts which are naturally white, 
fuch as the ſkin, the Conjuniive, commonly called 
the white of the Eye, and generally all the mem- 
branes, c. Theſe lymphatic veſſels ought to be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which accompany the con- 
globate glands, or which are ſeen in large quantities 
on the ſurface of certain Viſcera, as on that of the 
human liver, and ſtil] better on that of a hog, on 
the ſpleen of a calf, &c. Theſe laſt are called Val- 
vular Lymphatics, on account of the great number 
of Valves found in them. I ſhall mention theſe 
veſſels in the Agene/cgy, in treating of the conglobate 
glands. 
Tho? 'tis very difficult to determine the number 
of the membranes or coats of the blood-veſſels, yet 
ſome authors deſcribe them in ſuch a manner as if 
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they were as eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed as thoſe of the 
inteſtines, Mr. Heiſter counts five of them: the firſt 
he calls vaſcular, the ſecond cellular, the third ten- 
dinous, the fourth muſcular, whoſe fibres are muſ- 
cular. This is the moſt conſiderable, which has 
made Mr. Douglas * think that tis the only one which 
ought to be admitted, and the fifth 1s nervous. 
Theſe different coats are only to be obſerved on the 
large trunks, and for this purpoſe we even prefer 
the Aorta of an ox, where they are more percepti- 
ble than on the human Aorta. Mr. Morgagni, a 
celebrated Anatomiſt, ſpeaking of theſe membranes 
ſays, that the deſcription given of them by the 
moderns is ſufficiently perceptible on the Aorta of 
an ox, but not in man}. | 


Of the Arteries in particular. 

LL the Arteries begin by two principal trunks, 

one of which riſes from the right Ventricle of 

the heart to be diſtributed to the lungs, and this is 
called the Pulmonary Artery: the ſecond, which is 
called the Aorta, riſes from the left Ventricle to be 
diſtributed in general to all che parts, even the lungs 
and heart not excepted. ee 5 
The Aorta at its beginning furniſhes two Arteries, 
called coronary, one of which is anterior and the 
other poſterior. They are diſtributed to the ſub- 
ſtance of the heart, and to that of its Auricles. The 
orifices. of theſe two veſſels are diſcover'd in the 
Aorta, oppoſite to the ſuperior part of the Sigmoide 
Valves. The Aorta runs afterwards a little obliquely 
to the right, whence returning to the left and back- 
wards, it deſcribes a femi-circle called the Cre of 
the Aorta, from the ſuperior part of which ttiree 
conſiderable branches generally rife; to theſe three 
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branches in common we give the name of Aorta 


Acendens or Superior, and the continued trunk of the 
Aorta immediately below its croſs is called Aorta In- 
ferior or Deſcendens. 


The three branches which compoſe the Arta Su- 


perior have each particular names. The branch to 
the right is called the right Subclavian, that to the 
left the 4% Subclavian, and that in the middle is 
called the left Carotid. | 

The Subſclavian Arteries recede almoſt tranſverſly 
each from its reſpective ſide, behind and under tke 


Clavicles, for which reaſon they are called Subcla- 


van. They terminate in the ſuperior edge of the 
firſt rib, between the inferior adheſions of the Mul- 
cult Scaleni, where they take the name of Axillaries, 
as I ſhall afterwards obſerve. Each Subclavian Ar- 
tery in this courſe furniſhes four principal branches, 


called the internal Mammary, the Vertebral, the Cer- 


v-cal, and the ſuperior Interceſtal, to which we ought 

to add the ſuperior Diaphragmatic, 

The right Subclavian alſo gives riſe to the Carotid 

of the ſame ſide, vo 
The internal Mammary deſcends internally along 


the ribs near the Sternum, and loſes itſelf in the A/ 


culus Refius, in its courſe furniſhing ramifications to 
the gland called Thymus, to the Pericardium, and 
the Mediaſtinum. It alſo furniſhes others, which 
paſs thro* the intercoſtal muſcles to be diſtributed to 
the breaſts. | 
be vertebral or internal Cervical enters into the 
holes which are form'd in the tranſverſe Apophyles 
of the Vertebræ of the Neck, furniſhing in this 
courſe ramifications to the Medulla Spinalis and ad- 
jacent Muſcles. _ This Artery arriving at the upper 
part of the Neck, near the Occipital, forms three 
different windings before it enters into the Cranium. 
T he firſt, which is, very ſmall, is in its paſſage thro? 
the oblique hole of the tranſverſe. Apophyſis of the 
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ſecond Vertebra of the Neck. The ſecond is, at its 
coming out of this hole, near the tranſverſe Apo- 
phyſis of the firſt Vertebra; and the third, which 
is the moſt conſiderable, is behind the ſuperior ob- 
lique Apophyſis of this ſame Vertelra. This Artery 
afterwards pierces the Dura Mater, and enters the 
Cranium thro? the great occipital hole. From its 
entry it runs obliquely on the anterior part of this 
bone to unite with its correſponding Artery, and b 
their union the common trunk call'd the vertebral 
and by ſome the bofitiary Artery is form'd; which, 
after having furniſh*d ſeveral branches to the Medul- 
la Oblongata, advances to the Os Sphenoides where it 
is divided into two branches, each of which com- 
municates with the poſterior branch of the adjacent 
internal Carotid and loſes itſelf in the ſuperior lobe 
of the Brain. Each vertebral Artery, from its en- 
trance into the Cranium, is diſtributed to the Cere- 
bellum, and alfo furniſhes a branch for the forma- 
tion of the ſpinal Artery, which deſcends along the 
ſpinal Marrow to which it is diſtributed. | 

The cervical Artery is at firſt divided into two 
branches, one of which runs anteriorly to be diſtri- 
buted to the anterior part of the Neck, and parti- 
cularly to the Trachea Arteria, the CElophagus, 
and the Pharynx. The other branch is poſterior, 
and is diſtributed to the Muſcles of the Neck and 
to the adjacent parts. 

The ſuperior Diaphragmatic deſcends along the 
Pericardium, to which it furniſhes branches, and 
afterwards loſes itſelf in the ſuperior part of the Dia- 
phragm. 

The ſuperior Intercoſtal riſes from the inferior part 
of the Subclavian, deſcends along the internal ſurface 
of the two, three or four ſuperior ribs near the Ver- 
tebre; and ſends under each of theſe ribs a branch 
which internally ſlides along their inferior edges, di- 
ſtributing itſelt to the intercoſtal Muſcles and the 
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Fleura. Some branches enter the duct of the Ver- 
tebræ. This Artery ſometimes riſes from the Aorta 
inferior. | 
The Subclavian comes from the Breaſt, paſſing 
thro' the diſtance which the anterior branch of the 
ſcalenus Muſcle leaves in receding from its poſterior 
branches, and after its coming out it is call'd the 
Axillary. It furniſhes four principal branches, cald 
the external Mammary, the internal Scapulary, the 
external Scapulary and the Humeral. 

The external Mammary or the Thoracic is diſtri- 
buted to the anterior part of the Breaſt, as well to 
the Muſcles as to the Breaſts. The internal Sca- 
pulary furniſhes branches to the internal ſurface of 
the Omoplata, and the external Scapulary to the 
Muſcles of its external furface. The Humeral is 
principally diſtributed to the Deltoide Muſcle. 

The. Axillary Artery afterwards deſcends along the 
Internal part of the arm, where it aſſumes the name 
of Brachial, being in this place, as well as in the 
armpits, only covered with the ſkin and the fat. In 
its courſe it furniſhes ramifications to the adjacent 
muſcles, and in the upper part of the arm, a pretty 
conſiderable branch which runs obliquely towards 
Its ſuperior part along which it deſcends, advancing 
to the external Condyle. In proportion as the Bra- 
chial Artery deſcends along the arm, it advances 
towards its anterior part, concealing itſelf under the 
Biceps Muſcle, and arriving at the inferior part of 
the arm, it paſſes 'under the Aponeuroſis of this 
muſcle, and 1s divided into two principal branches, 
called the Cubital and the Radial. We ſometimes 
find pp in whom this diviſion is made in the 
middle part of the arm, and others at its ſuperior 
part, but the moſt common diviſion is about 
an inch below the internal Condyle of the Hume- 
— 92 bay | 
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The cubital Branch paſſes behind the Mſculus 
Rotundus, and in this part it furniſhes three pretty 
confiderable branches, one of which paſſes under 
the adjacent Mufcles to which it is diftributed, and 
afcends behind the internal Condyle to communicate 
with another branch which the brachial trunk has 
furniſhed. The fecond branch of the Cubital goes 
chro? the interoſſeous ligament in its ſuperior part, 
to be diſtributed to the Muſcles of the external part 
of the fore arm. The third deſcends along this 
ligament, and when it arrives at the Muſculus Qua- 
dratus it alſo paſſes thro* the ſame ligament and 
loſes itſelf in the adjacent parts, | 

The cubiral Branch continues its courſe along the 
fore arm, and oppoſite to the cubitus it is co- 
vered by the Sublimis and Cubitalis Internus, Ar- 
riving at the wriſt it paſſes over the annular, internal 
and common ligament, and at the fides of the Os 
Pififorme and Curvatum, where it furniſhęg branch 
which flips behind the tendons of the Szh#mrs and 
Profundus to form an arch at the top of the internal 
and ſuperior part of the Metacarpus, which is di- 
ſtributed to the interoſſeous muſcles, Sc. This 
branch of the cubital is afterwards inoſculated with 
the radial branch, which has paſſed thro” the ab- 
ductor muſcle of the fore finger to enter into the 
hand. The cubiral is afterwards continued in the 
hand where it generally forms a kind of croſs, from 
which ſeveral branches rife which are continued 
internally along the lateral parts of the fingers, and 
principally of the four laſt, advancing even to their 
extremities where theſe branches communicate. 
Theſe Arteries are only cover'd in the hand by the 
Aponeuresſis Palmaris. 

There are ſome perſons on whom the cubital 
branch, inſtead of ſlipping behind the Mu/culus Ro- 
tundus as it generally does, paſſes before this muſcle, 
and is then ſo ſuperficial that it may eaſily be =_— 
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taken for a vein of the fore arm, if we are not care- 
ful to examin its pulſations before the application of 
the ligature in blood letting; for *tis certain, that 
this ligature, when pretty tight, renders the pulſa- 
tion of the Arteries leſs ſenſible. We ought there- 
fore to be abſolutely ſure of the ſituation of the Ar- 
teries before we apply the ligature for blooding in 
the arm, if we would avoid running a riſque of 
ning an Artery inſtead of a Vein. | 
The radial branch after having ſent a ramification 


or two, which mount to the external Condyle, to 


communicate with the branch which has paſſed ob- 
liquely behind the arm, advances before the tendon 


of the Miſculus Rotundus, deſcends along the inter- 


nal part of the Radius, being only covered towards 
the inferior extremity of this bone with the com- 
mon teguments : It afterwards paſſes under the ex- 
tenſor tendons of the thumb, croſſes the adductor 
muſcle of the fore finger, furniſhes branches to the 
thumb, and continuing its road to the internal part 
of the Metacarpus 1s inoſculated with the branch of 
the Cubital, which has paſſed behind the tendons of 
the Sublimis and Profundus. 

The ramifications which ariſe from the trunk of 
the brachial Artery above its diviſion, and which 
communicate with thoſe which come from the cubi- 
tal and radial branches, are of great aſſiſtance after 
the operation for the aneuriſm at the folding of the 
elbow ; for as I have ſhewn, that the brachial Ar- 
tery was only generally divided below this folding, 
we eaſily conceive, that the ligature caſually applied 
in ſuch caſes being made on the trunk of the Ar- 
tery irſelf, the parts which compoſe the fore arm 
being ſituated below, will be deprived of nouriſh- 
ment without the aſſiſtance of thele veſſels of com- 
munication, which are allo call'd collateral veſſels; 
ſince it is by them that the nutritive juices are diſtri- 
buted to all the parts of the fore arm. But this 1s 
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not the caſe if the brachial Artery is divided above 
the flexure of the elbow; for on this occaſion, the 
ligature being only made on one of its branches, the 
blood is freely diſtributed to all the fore arm and 
the hand, by means of the branch which is not 
tied, and will even be diſtributed to the parts of the 
fore arm and hand which receive their Artery from 
the tied branch, in conſequence of the communi- 
cation between the cubital and radial branches, as I 
have before obſerved. We may be in a manner 
confident of the ſucceſs of the operation, if after 
the ligature is made, the pulſe is felt as uſual, which 
is a proof that the ligature is not made on the trunk 
of the Artery, but on one of its branches. f 

The right Carotid takes its riſe from the Subcla- 
vian, whereas the left riſes immediately from the 
croſs of the Aorta. It aſcends along the anterior 
py of the Aorta, at the ſide of the Trachea Arteria, 
being only covered in this road by the maſtoidean 
and Sterno hyoidean Muſcles, without furniſhing 

_ conſiderable branches; but when it has reached as. 
high as the Larynx it is divided into two principal 
branches, of which one, which appears to be as it 
were a continuation of the trunk of the Carotid, 1s 
call'd the internal Carotid. This penetrates into the 
Cranium, and in its courſe forms three flexures, the 
firſt of which is lodg*d in the oſſeous duct of the 
Temporal, and the other two in the Spbenoidal Re- 
ceptacle or cavernous Sinus; and a little before its 
riſing from the Sinus it is diſtributed to the Eye by 
ramifications, which enter into the Orbit of the 
Feneſtra Sphenoidalis and thro* the Foramen Opti- 
cum; it allo furniſhes ramifications to the pituitary 
gland. The internal Carotid afterwards pierces the 
Dura Mater, and runs under the baſe of the Cra- 
nium to the ſide of the Infundibulum at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from the other Carotid ; and there it is di- 
vided into two principal branches, one anterior * 
| the 
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the other poſterior. The anterior branch, after go- 
ing ſome way, is by an anaſtomoſis or communi- 
cation united with the parallel branch of the Carotid 
af the oppoſite ſide, and is afterwards divided into 
a great many branches which are diſtributed to the 
anterior parts of the Brain. The poſterior branch 
communicates firſt with the baſiliary or vertebral 
trunk; and is afterwards divided into ſeveral rami- 
fications, which are diſtributed to the middle and 
Poſterior parts of the Brain. 

The other branch of the Carotid, call'd the ex- 
ternal Carotid, affords ſeveral branches. The firſt, 
calPd Thyroideen, is diſtributed to the Larynx. The 
ſecond, calld Sublingua!, is diſtributed to the ſub- 
lingual gland and to the tongue, where it is call'd 
Arteria Ranina. The third, call'd the external e 
tary, furniſhes branches to the gland of that name, 
and to the adjacent muſcles, and advances over the 
inferior jaw, to reach the joining of the lips to which 
it is diſtributed. It alſo paſſes to the fide of the noſe 
to which it alſo furniſhes branches, and reaches the 
great canthus of the eye, where it is call'd Arteria 
Angularis, which after having furniſhed branches to 
the eyc-lids and eye, and communicated with one 
of the ramifications of the internal Carotids which 
have paſſed into the Orbit, it loſes itſelf in the fron- 
tal Muſcles, where it communicates with the tem- 
poral Artery. 

The fourth branch is call'd the occipital Artery, 
becauſe it loſes itſelf in the occiptal Muſcles. This 
Artery is diſtributed to the Dura Mater by a branch 
which enters the Cranium thro' the Foramen Ma- 
ſoideum. | 

The fifth branch, call'd Arteria Auricularis, fur- 
niſhes ramifications to the external Ear, and after- 
wards enters into the caſe of the Tympanum, to be 
diſtributed to the membrane which lines it and to 
the parts included in it. 
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The trunk of the external Carotid continues its 
road behind the angle of the inferior jaw, and com- 
ing oppoſite to its condyloide Apophyſis it ſends out 
four principal branches which are ſub-divided into 
ſeveral others. The firſt, after having furniſhed the 
Crotaphite, penetrates the Orbit thro* the Fenęſtra 
Spheyo-maxillaris, to be diſtributed to the eye and 
its muſcles. It is alſo diſtributed to the internal 
part of the noſe by ramifications which paſs thro? 
the Foramen Sphenc-Palatinum, and to the palate by 
others which paſs thro' the Foramen Guftatorium or 
Palatinum Poſterius. The ſecond branch loſes itſelf 
in the parotid gland. The third, by ſome call'd 
the internal maxillary, enters the duct of the inferior 
jaw-bone to be diſtributed to the teeth, and comes 
out of it afterwards thro' the Foramen Mentorium to 
loſe itſelf in the adjacent parts. When the fourth 
branch, furniſhed by the external carotid, comes 
near the condyle of the jaw-bone, it 1s call'd the 
Artery of the Dura Mater, and by fome Arteria 
Spinoſa. This branch enters into the Cranium thro? 
the Foramen Rotundum Parvum, or Spinoſum, and is 
diſtributed to all the Dura Mater, communicating 
not only with the Artery of the Dura Mater of the 
oppoſite ſide, but alſo with the other branches 
which the Carotid furniſhes to it, and which enter 
into the Cranium, either by the parietal holes, or 
the internal orbitaries, &c. F 
The external Carotid paſles afterwards over th 
zygomatic Apophyſis and the crotaphite Muſcles, 
where it terminates in forming the temporal Artery, 
which is divided into three principal branches, 
diſtinguiſhed into Anterior, Midale and Poſterior, 
which are diſtributed to the frontal and occipital 
Muſcles, communicating not only with the ramifi- 
cations of the /emporal Artery on the oppoſite ſide, 
but alſo with the n/a! and occipital Arteries. 


The 
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The inferior Aorta appears to be as it were a 
continuation of the trunk of the Aorta in oppo- 
ſition to the Aorta ſuperior, which is form'd by the 
branches ariſing from its croſs. The beginning of 
the Aorta inferior correſponds to the body of the 
fourth vertebra of the back. Lying on the left 
lateral part it afterwards deſcends along the body 
of the other vertebræ of the back, and of the four 
ſuperior of the loins. But in proportion as the 
Aorta deſcends it advances towards the middle 
part of the body of the vertebræ on which it lies, 
and having arrived on the fourth of the loins it is 
ugg into two conſiderable branches calPd the 
iacs. — — 
The Aorta inferior in all this courſe furniſhes 
leſs conſiderable branches, and ſeveral ramifications. 
It communicates with the pulmonary Artery by-a 
very conſiderable duct, call'd Arterial, which is ob- 
ſervable at its beginning, but is of no uſe except in 
the Fztus, which is the reaſon that in adults, where 
its bulk is very ſmall, it only retains the form of a 
ligament. 0 KY 
The Aorta inferior furniſhes ſeveral ramifications 
in the Thorax; the firſt generally riſe from its an- 
terior part, and are diſtributed to the lungs, run- 
ning along the Bronchia, for which reaſon they are 
call'd the Bronchial Arteries, which are ſometimes 
furniſhed by the firſt of the inferior Intercoſtals. 

The inferior intercoſtal Arteries are generally ſix- 
teen in number, eight on each ſide. They riſe from 
the poſterior part of the Aorta, run from one ſide 
to another tranſverſely on the bodies of the Verte- 
bræ, and after furniſning ramifications which enter 
the canal of the Vertebræ, and others diſtributed to 
the vertebral Muſcles, they continue internally along 
the inferior edge of each ſide, diſtributing them- 
ſelves to the intercoſtal Muſcies and the Pleura. 
The undermoſt Intercoſtals on thoſe which go - 
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the falſe ribs are alſo diſtributed to the muſcles of 
the lower belly. 

It ſometimes happens that the two firſt inferior 
Intercoſtals, and eſpecially thoſe of the left ſide, 
furniſh the four ſuperior ribs of their ſide with the 
ramifications diſtributed to them. The Aorta in- 
ferior from its anterior part ſends branches to the 
CEſophagus, and theſe branches are calPd QEſo- 
phagean Arteries. | 

The Aorta inferior riſes from the Breaſt, paſſing 
thro* the ſpace which the tendons or appendices of 
the Diaphragm leave between them. At its en- 
trance into the lower belly it furniſhes a branch to 
the left ſide of the Diaphragm, call'd the inferior 
diaphragmatic Artery ; and alſo, by its anterior part, 
a branch pretty conſiderable for its bulk, but ver 
ſhort. This is commonly call'd the Celiac Trunk, 
which after having furniſh'd a ramification to the 
right ſide of the Diaphragm, is divided into three 
branches, call'd the Stomachic Coronary, the Hepatic, 
and the Splenick. The Stomachic Coronary} is ſo 
call'd becauſe one of its principal ramifications em- 
braces the ſuperior orifice of the Stomach almoſt 
like a crown. The other ramifications of this 
branch are diftributed to the anterior and poſterior 
ſurfaces of the Stomach. , 

The different ramifications produced by the 
Stomachic Artery not only communicate with each 
other, but alſo with all the other ramifications 
furniſhed to the Stomach, as well by the hepatic as 
by the /plenic Artery. It frequently happens, that the 
Stomachic Artery furniſhes a conſiderable branch 
which loſes itſelf in the liver, independently of the 
hepatic Artery which is proper to it. 

The hepatic Branch furniſhes four prineipal 
Branches, call'd the Pyloric Artery, the right Ga- 
flro-epiploic, the Duodenal and the Cyſtic. The Hy- 
tric is diſtributed to = right and ſuperior part - 
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the Stomach. The right Gaſtro-epiploic, which runs 
along the grand curvature of the Stomach, is diſtri- 
buted to its bottom and to the epiploon. The 
Duodenal is diſtributed to the Duodenum and the 
Cyſtic to the Gall-bladder. This laſt Artery is ſome- 
times double. The hepatic Branch, after turniſhing 
all theſe ramifications, reaches the concave part of 
the liver, and loſes itſelf in the ſubſtance of that 


organ. 

The ſplenic Branch is diſtributed in the ſubſtance 
of the Spleen. In its courſe it furniſhes ſeveral ra- 
mifications which have different names. The Vaſa 
Brevia are thoſe which it furniſhes to the body of 
the Stomach, as well as the Veins which accompany 
them. The left Gaſtro-epiploic is the ramification 
which 1s diſtributed to the left lateral part of the 
bottom of the Stomach, and to the portion of the 
Epiploon which is adherent to it. The Pancreatic 
are thoſe diſtributed to the Pancreas, and the 
Epiploic are thoſe which go to the Epiploon. 

The ſecond branch of the Aorta inferior, furniſh'd 
by its anterior. part in the lower belly, is call'd the 
ſuperior Meſenteric. It runs to the center of the Me- 
ſentery, ſlipping between the two Laminæ of which 
it is compoſed, and is divided into ſeveral branches 
which firſt communicate by reciprocal Arches, and 
whoſe ramifications form new communications, 
which leave between them ſpaces of all figures; 
and the ramifications, after being diſtributed to the 
Meſentery and its Glands, loſe themſelves in the 
Ileum, the Cæcum, and the right and ſuperior part 
of the Colon, by a great number of ramifications 
which embrace the inteſtinal Canal. 

The Aorta inferior furniſhes on each ſide a little 
below the ſuperior Meſenteric, thoſe Arteries which 
go to the Kidneys, commonly calPd the emulgent 
Arteries. That on the right ſide ſends a ramifi- 
cation to the Capſule Atrabiliaris of that fide, while 
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the left Atradiliaris Capſula receives one immediately 


from the Aorta. 


About an inch below the Emulgents there ge- 
nerally riſe two ramifications call'd the ſpermatic 
Arteries, which in man run to the rings of the ab- 
dominal Muſcles, being in this diſtributed to the 
adjacent parts, they are afterward engaged in the 
Tunice Vaginales, and diftributed to the Tefticles 
and Epididymes. Thele veſſels in women come 
not out of the lower Belly, and are diſtributed to 
the Ovaries, the Tubes and the Uterus. 

The inferior Aorta furniſhes a third branch by 
its anterior part, about an inch below the ſpermatic 
Arteries, and this branch is calPd the inferior Me- 
ſenteric. It is divided into three principal ramifi- 
cations, one of which aſcends to reach the Colon 
and communicate with the ſuperior Meſenteric. 
The ſecond is diſtributed to the inferior part of this 
Inteſtine. The third deſcends behind the Rectum, 
diſtributing itſelf to it and loſes itſelf in its inferior 
part. This laſt ramification is call'd the internal 
bemorrhoidal Artery. 

The Aorta alſo furniſhes, beſides that from its 
poſterior part in all its courſe in the lower belly, 
different ramifications call'd lumbar Arteries, which 
are principally diſtributed to the Medulla Spinalis 
and adjacent Muſcles. 

The Aorta having arrived at the fourth Vertebra 
of the Loins, is divided into two branches calPd 
the Iiacs; and in the ſame place furniſhes, by its 
poſterior part, two or three ramifications calPd Ar- 
ierie Sacre, which are diſtributed to the adjacent 
parts, but principally to the Nerves which are 1n 
the canal of the Os Sacrum. 

Each iliac Branch, after having gone about three 
ſingers breadth, is divided into two other branches 
of an almoſt equal bulk, one of which runs into the 


baſon of the Hypogeſtrium, and the ſecond advances 
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to the arch of the abdominal Muſcles. This laſt is 
call'd the external Iliac, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
former call'd the internal or Hpogaſiric Niac, which 
after having gone about an inch, is incurvated a 
little obliquely from behind forward, and runs to 
the lateral part of the bladder, where it aſſumes the 
name of the umbilical Artery, whoſe bulk is very 
different in an adult from what it is in a Fœtus; 
for in this laſt this Artery is very conſiderable, and 
forms, as I have ſaid, a part of the umbilical cord; 
whereas in an adult this Artery is ſhrivePd up from 
its beginning, and even becomes ligamentous from 
about the middle part of the bladder to the navel 
where it terminates, only retaining its cavity in the 
part where it furniſhes ramifications to the bladder 
and adjacent parts. 

The hypogaſtric Artery, at its curvature, general- 
ly furniſhes four or five principal branches which riſe 

from its convexity pretty near each other. Some- 
times they ariſe ſeparately, and at other times ſome 
of them come thro? a ſmall common trunk. I ſhall 
begin with that branch which riſes from the baſon 
of the ſuperior part of the Feramen Ovale. This 
Artery furniſhes ramifications to the obturator 
Muſcles, and loſes itſelf in the Triceps and Pectinæus. 
This branch is call'd Arteria Obiuratrix. 

Of the other Branches, the moſt poſterior, after 
ſending ſome ramifications to the Os Sacrum, paſſes 
behind the Pſoas Muſcle, to which it is alſo diſtri- 
buted, and at laſt loſes itſelf in the Iliac Muſcle. 
There are alſo ſome ramifications which penetrate 
the Ofſa Ilia. This branch is call'd the 1/iacs 
Minor, 

The third Branch is call'd Sar/oria, it riſes from 
the Pelvis by the ſuperior part of the groove call'd 
1ſchiadic, paſſes above the Muſcalus Pyriformis, to 
which it furniſhes ramifications as well as to the ad- 


jacent parts, and ar laſt loſes itſelf in the Muſculus 
Sartorius and in the Minor. The 
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The fourth Branch, call'd Sciatic, riſes from 
the Pelvis by the ſame groove, paſſing under the 
Muſculus Pyriformis, and thro* the nervous cords 
which compoſe the iſchiadic Nerve, to which it 
furniſhes a conſiderable ramification which accom- 
panies that Nerve, it is alſo diſtributed to the Muſculi 
Quadrigemini, and at laſt loſes itſelf in the Sartorius 
Major. A ramification of this branch paſſes under 
the Muſcnlus Quadratus, and loſes itſelf at the ar- 
ticulation of the Femur. 
The fifth Branch, by ſome Anatomiſts call'd 
Inguinalis Communis, is divided into two principal 
ramifications, which are diſtinguiſh'd into anterior 
and poſterior. The anterior runs towards the union 
of the bladder to the rectum in man, and after 
having furniſh*d ramifications to the Veſiculæ Semi- 
nales, the neck of the bladder, the ſuperior pro- 
ſtatz, and the adjacent portion of the rectum, it 
paſſes under the Os Pubis at the ſide of a conſider- 
able vein placed directly under the Symphiſis; and 
it runs along the ſuperior part of the Penis betwixt 
this vein and a nerve, diſtributing itſelf in its courſe to 
the Corpora Cavernoſa, and even communicates with 
the ramifications of a branch furniſhed by the crural 
Artery, which is diſtributed to the teguments of the 
Penis. This branch of the Cruralis is calPd In- 
guinalis Cutanza, to diftinguiſh it from the former, 
which is call'd Inguinalis Lxl na. There are ſeveral 
ſubjects in whom the [rguinalis Externa proceeds 
from the poſterior branch of the Inguinalis Com- 
munis. 

The anterior ramifications of the Inguinalis Com- 
munis ſometimes riſes immediately from the Hypo- 
* geſiric, eſpecially in women, where it is diſtributed 
by ſeveral ramifications to the lateral parts of the 
; Uterus, which communicate not only with the ra- 
mifications of the ſpermatic Artery of the ſame ſide, 
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but alſo with the ſimilar ramifications furniſhed by. 
the hypogaſtric Artery of the oppoſite fide. 

The poſterior ramifications of the Inguinalis Com- 
munis comes from the Pelvis, by the inferior part 
of the iſchiadic Groove, paſſes behind the Spine of 
the Iſchium. flips between the two ligaments adher- 
ing to the Iſchium and the Os Sacrum, and reaches 
the internal ſurface of the tuberoſity of the //chium, 
along which it is continued to the beginning of the 
Corpora Cavernoſa of the ſame ſide, or rather to the 
erector Muſcle which covers it, at which part this 
ramification furniſhes ſome others to the Sphinfer 
Ani, which are call'd Hæmerrbeidales Externæ. There 
are two others which loſe themſelves at the bulb of 
the Urethra, one of which goes to the ſpongious 
part of the Bulb, and the other to the Muſcle which 
covers it. There is a third which penetrates the 
Corpus Cavernoſum of the ſame ſide, and ſome- 
times even a fourth which runs upon the Penis to 
form the Inguinalis Externa, which I have before 
deſcribed. 

The Iliaca Externa does not furniſh conſiderable 
branches, except at its paſſage thro” the arch of the 
Abdominal Muſcles, where it furmſhes two, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed into internal and external; the 
internal branch, called the Epigaftric Artery, aſcends 
obliquely, paſſing in man behind the cord of the 
ſpermatic veſſels, and : women behind the Ligs- 
menta Rotunda, afterwards paſſes thro' the Aponeu- 
roſis of the tranſverſe muſcle towards the poſterior 
part of the Muſculus Reflus, into which it enters 
about two or three fingers breadth above the Os 
Pubis, and continues along the poſterior ſurface of 
this muſcle, running into branches upon the Aponcu— 
roſes of the adjacent muſcles, and at laſt loſes itſelf 
by communicating with the in7ermal Mammary Arlery. 
The external branch runs towards the creit of the Os 
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Ileum, to be diſtributed to the Muſcul: Tranſverſales 
and Odliqui. 

The Arteria iliaca externa having paſſed under the 
arch of the Abdominal Muſcles to be continued 
along the thigh, loſes its name of Ilia, and aſſumes 
that of Craral. This Artery upon its coming out 
of this arch furniſhes three ramifications, one of 
which is diſtributed to the inguinal glands and the 
external parts of generation; this branch is called 
Inguinalis Cutanea, Of the other two, one goes to 
the Pectinæus Muſcle, and the other to the ſuperior 
part of the Sartorius. The Crural Artery furniſhes 
atterwards, a little below theſe ramifications, three 
conſiderable branches called Muſcular Arteries, 
which are diſtinguiſhed into external, middle, and 
internal. Theſe three branches ſometimes riſe from 
the Crural Artery by a common trunk, and ſome- 
times by two. | 

The external branch is diſtributed to the ſuperior 
parts of the Muſculus Cruralis, of the Vaſtus Exter- 
uus, of the Gracilis Anterior, of the Faſcia Lata, 
and of the Sartorius Medius, and allo furniſhes a 
branch which runs to the point of the Great Tro- 
chanter, in order to communicate with the Sciatic 
Artery, and even ſometimes with the Inguinalis Com- 
munis, 

The middle branch deſcends on the internal 
part of the thigh between the Tr:iceps Muſcles, to 
which it is diſtributed, and having pierced the 
tecond of theſe muſcles, it furniſhes branches to 
the inferior part of the Glutæus Major, to the Semi- 
ner viſus, to the Semi-membranoſus, and to the Bi- 
ceps. 

The internal branch runs backwards towards the 
Trochanter Major, aad furniſhes ramifications to the 
Muſculi Quadrigemini and to the poſterior mule es of 
the thigh, | 
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The Crural Artery, from the arch of the Abdo- 
minal Muſcles to about five or ſix fingers breadth 
below, is ſituated at the anterior and ſomewhat in- 
ternal part of the thigh, being only covered with 
the ſkin, the fat, and-the Aponeuroſis of the Faſcia 
Lala, and with ſome Conglobate Glands; and in 
proportion as it approaches the ham, it is covered 
with the adjacent muſcles. It is alſo covered at firſt 
with the Sartorius Muſcle, and afterwards paſſes 
thro* the Triceps inferior to reach the ham; ſo that 
almoſt from the anterior part of the thigh, where 
this artery was firſt ſituated, it reaches its internal 
part, and afterwards the poſterior, in proportion as 
it approaches the ham. 

The Crural Artery being arrived at the ham, 
where it is only covered with the ſkin and fat, loſes 
its name, and is called the Poplitean Artery. In 
this part it furniſhes two ramifications on each fide, 
which are diſtributed to the lateral parts of the arti- 
culation. This Artery continues its courſe to the 
leg, paſſing between the Gemini Muſcles, the Pian- 
taris, and the Poplilæus, to which it is diſtributed, 
and divides itſelf into two branches, one of which is 
anterior and the other poſterior. The anterior 
branch is call'd Tibialis anterior, pierces the in- 
te roſſeous ligament in its ſuperior part, deſcends 
along this ligament, and terminates at the upper 
part of the foot, paſſing under the common exter- 
nal annular ligament, and furniſhing in its courſe 
ramifications to the adjacent parts. Being arrived 
at the upper part of the foot it continues its road 
to the great toe, where it is divided into two 
principal ramifications, the moſt conſiderable of 
which runs to the ſole of the foot, paſſing thro? the 
muſcles which poſſeſs the ſpace between the two 
firſt bones of the Metatarſus, and communicates 
with the branch which | ſhall afterwards deſcribe. 
The ſecond branch is diſtributed to the great toe. 
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The poſterior branch, after having paſſed under 
the ham, is ſub-divided into two other branches, 
one of which is call'd Arteria tibialis poſterior, and 
the other Arteria fibularis, The former, which is 
the moſt conſiderable, deſcends along the poſterior 
internal part of the Tibia, advances to the Malleolus 
internus, is diſtributed in this courſe to the adjacent 
Muſcles, and even furniſhes a pretty conſiderable 
branch which paſſes thro? the duct, which is ob- 
ſervable at the poſterior and almoſt ſuperior part of 
the Tibia, and which penetrates into the medulla 
duct. This branch being arrived behind the Mal- 
leolus internus ſlips under the ſole of the foot, paſſin 
between the Thenar Muſcle and the concave part of 
the Calcaneum, at which part it is divided into two 
principal ramifications, of which the moſt conſider- 
able, call'd Plantaris externa, runs to the external 
ſide of the ſole of the foot, and advances to the an- 
terior extremity of the fifth bone of the Mezatzarſus, 
whence it runs tranſverſely to the firſt of thele 
bones forming a kind of arch, from which ariſe the 
branches which go to the toes, and is at laſt inoſcu- 
lated with the branch which has paſſed over the 
foot between the firſt and ſecond bones of the Me- 
tatarſus: The ſecond branch, calPd Plantaris inter- 
nus, having arrived beyond the middle of the ſole 
of the foot is divided into two ſmall branches, one 
of which goes to the great toe and communicates 
with a branch of the Arteria tibialis anterior, and 
the other is diſtributed to the firſt Phalanges of the 
other two 
The ſecond branch, call'd Fibularis, deſcends 
along the poſterior ſurface of the Fibula, being 
ſituated between the Muſculus Solaris and the flexor 
of the great toe, to which it furniſhes branches, and 
arriving at the anterior part of the leg it croſſes the 
interoſſeous ligament to paſs to the poſterior part 
of the foot, and is principally diſtributed to the 
| Tarſus 
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Tarſus where it terminates. This branch communi- 
cates in its road with the Tibialis poſterior. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the numerous communi- 
cations which the Arteries have with each other, 
and which arc eafily diſcover'd by the help of in- 
' zections, or by a dexterity and patience equal to 
thoſc of Euſtachius, a celebrated Roman Anatomiſt 
who lived in 1552, as we may judge by ſome of 
his beautiful anatomical tables, 
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HE Veins are thoſe veſſels which return from 
| all the parts to the Heart, a portion of the 
blood diſtributed to theſe parts by the Arteries. 
The Veins begin where the Arterics end, and 
may be conſider'd as continued Arteries. At their 
beginning they are only ducts of an indefinite ſmall- 
neſs, and of the union of ſeveral branches with each 
other; there are trunks form'd of a conliderable 
bulk which is augmented in proportion as they re- 
cede from their origin and approach to the Ieart. 

The Veins have no apparent motion, and there 
are in their cavities membranes diſpoſed like ſuckers 
or valves, which facilitate the courſe of the blood 
to the Heart and hinders its return to the ex- 
tremities. 

The figure of theſe valves is ſemilunar. Thay 
are only adherent by their convex edge, while that 
which is concave is turned towards the Heart. 
Theſe valves are ſometimes ſingle, and at other 
times there are two or three of them found together. 

The Veins are thinner than the Arteries, for 
which reaſon the Antients believed that they were 
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only form'd of a ſimple membrane or coat, and 
that the Arteries were compoſed of two. But the 
Moderns have diſcover'd, that the Veins are nearly 
compoſed of the ſame coats as the Arteries, with 
this difference however, that thoſe of the Veins are 
more ſlender and have not the ſame arrangement. 
The firſt of theſe coats is membranous, being only 
form'd of ſeveral filaments generally extended ac- 
cording to the length of the Vein. The ſecond is 
vaſcular, the third glandular, and the fourth is 
compoſed of ſeveral annular fibres, which, according 
to ſome, are muſcular. Theſe different coats of the 
Veins are generally ſhewn on the Vena Cava of an 
ox, whoſe thickneſs renders the demonſtration of 
theſe membranes more eaſy. | 

*Tis to be obſerved in general, that all the Ar- 
teries are in their diſtributions accompanied with as 
many Veins, and that moſt frequently there are two 
Veins for one Artery. This does not hold true of 
the Veins, fince we find ſeveral of them which are 
not accompanied with any Artery. Such for or- 
dinary are the external Veins of the Arms and 
Legs, &c. Hence we ſee that the ramifications of 
the Veins are more numerous than thoſe of the Ar- 
teries. We alſo obſerve, that the trunks and prin- 
cipal branches of the Arteries,” as well as the Veins, 
generally retain the ſame ſituation in all ſubjects, but 
that it is not ſo with reſpect to their ramifications, 
eſpecially thoſe of the Veins, ſince their ſituation 
varies greatly, not only in different ſubjects, but 
alſo in the correſponding members of the ſame 
ſubject. | 

There are three principal Veins in the human 
body, which are call'd Jena Cava, Vena Portæ, and 
Vena Pulmonarisg, 
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ARTICLE I. 


Of tbe Vena Cava. 


| H E Vena Cava comprehends two principal 
trunks, call'd the Vena Cava ſuperior and the 
Vena Cava inferior, or Vena Cava deſcendens and Vena 
Cava aſcendens, from the courſe of the blood which 
flows in their cavities. Theſe two principal trunks 
re-unite at the right auricle of the heart, and there 
diſcharge the blood they have received from the 
ts with which they communicate. 

The Vena Cava ſuperior, or deſcendens, extends from 
the right auricle of the heart to the ſuperior part of 
the Sternum. There is a conſiderable Vein which 
diſcharges itſelf there, and which generally has no 
companion, for which reaſon the Greeks have call'd 
it Azygos, and the Latins Vena fine Pari. The 
Azygos generally lies anteriorly along the lateral 
right part of the body of the vertebræ of the back, 
penetrates the cavity of the lower belly, paſſing be- 
tween the two appendices of the diaphragm, and 
communicates with the right emulgent Vein. In its 
courſe it receives the eight inferior intercoſtals of 
each fide, and even ſometimes the four ſuperior in- 
tercoſtals, as well as the two ſmall Veins which have 
received the blood of the bronchial Arteries. 

The Vena Cava ſuperior ſeems to be form'd of two 
conſiderable branches call'd Subclavians, which ap- 
pear to be compoſed of two other branches of 
Veins call'd Axillaries, which I ſhall afterwards 
deſcribe. © 

The ſubclavian Vein of the right ſide is ſhorter 
than that of the left, which depends on the ſituation 
of the Vena Cava, which does not correſpond to 
the middle of the body of the vertebræ, but to their 
right lateral part. They, however, receive the 
1991 2 blood 
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blood from the ſame parts, and by Veins of the 
{ame names; only we obſerve, that the left ſub- 
clavian receives the extremity of the thoracic duct, 
for we — find that this duct diſcharges itſelf in- 
to the two ſubclavians at the ſame time. 

The Veins which diſcharge themſelves into the 
Subclavians receive their names from the Arteries 
which accompany them; for which reaſon they are 
calPd internal Mammaries, Vertebrals, Thoracic, and 
ſuperior Diaphragmatics; and moſt frequently the 
ſuperior Intercoſtals alſo diſcharge themſelves into 
the Subclavians. 

The Subclavians, beſides theſe, alſo receive the 
Jugular Veins, which are divided into Internal and 
External, The internal begin at the end of the 
lateral ſinuſes, deſcend along the anterior part of 
the neck at the ſide of the Trachea Arteria joining 
the Carotids, and terminate in the Subclavians. In 
their courſe they receive ſeveral branches of Veins, 
which eſtabliſh a communication not only be- 
tween the two internal jugulars, but alſo between 
theſe and the external Jugulars. 1871301 

The external Fugulars are ſituated along the lateral 
parts of the neck, being only covered with the 
ſkin, the fat, and the cutaneous Muſcles. They 
receive the Veins which bring back the blood 
from the face, from the external part of the Cra- 
nium, and from a part of the neck. Moſt of theſe 
Veins have particular names, or rather have the 
ſame names with the Arteries which they accom- 
pany, except the Vena Preparata which correſponds 
to the frontal Artery. The other Veins are on each 
fide the Temporal, the Occipital, 'the Angular, the 
external Maxillary, the internal Maxillary, the Ra- 
nine or Ranule, &c. tl An 

The temporal Vein correſponds to the Artery of 
the ſame name, as well as the Occipital, the Angular 
to the Artery of the great angle of the Eye; the = 
der 
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ternal Maxillary to the Artery which paſſes over 
the middle of the baſe of the inferior jaw ; the in- 
ternal Maxillary to the Artery diſtributed to the 
teeth, and the Ranine to the Artery which is diſtri- 
buted to the tongue, and which runs along its in- 
ferior part. 

Theſe Veins alſo moſt frequently receive two 
branches calPd Czrvical, which, from their ſituation, 
are diſtinguifh'd into anterior and poſterior, the 
former being placed at the anterior, and the latter 
at the poſterior part of the neck. Sometimes 
theſe Veins diſcharge themſelves into the internal 
Fugulars. 

*Tis to be obſerved, that the external Jugulars 
communicate with the ſinuſes of the Dura Mater by 
fome of the Veins which diſcharge themſelves there, 
as by the Angular, the Tempora!, the Occipital, &c. 

The axil/zry Veins diſcharge themſelves into the 
Subclavians, paſſing between the Clavicle and the 
anterior Branch of the Muſculus Scalenus. They re- 
ceive ſeveral Veins which bear the ſame names as 
the Arteries which they accompany; namely, the 
Scapularis interna, the Scapularis externa, the Mam. 
maria externa, and the Humoralis. Laſtly, they re- 
ceive the blood from all the ſuperior extremity by 
feveral Veins which may be diſtinguiſhed into two 
claſſes. The firſt comprehends thoſe which in 
their road are not generally accompanied with any 
Artery. The ſecond includes thole which accom- 
pany the Arteries, and moſt frequently there are 
two Veins for one Artery. The Veins of the firſt 
claſs are outermoſt, being only cover'd with the 
fkin and fat. The ſecond, on the contrary, lye 
deeper, except at the parts where I have ſaid the 
Arteries are ſuperficial, as in the armpits, along the 
internal part of the arm, in the inferior part of the 


radius, Sc. | 
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The Veins which accompany the Arteries com- 
municate in ſeveral parts with the external Veins, 
as at the flexure of the Elbow, the Wriſt, Sc. 

Moſt of the external Veins have received par- 
ticular names. The Vein obferved on the hand, 
between the ring finger and the little finger, is cald 
the Salvatella. That which runs along the thumb 
is by ſome call'd Cepbalica Pollicis. The Radiales 
and Cubitales are thoſe which run along the Os Ce- 
biti and the Radius. The Radiales re-unite at the 
top of the internal and ſuperior part of the fore arm, 
and compoſe the cephalic Vein which aſcends alon 
the external part of the arm, and reaches the line 
which ſeparates the ae/toige and pectoral Muſcles, in 
order to diſcharge itſelf afterwards into the Sub- 
clavian. 

The cubital Branches re-unite at the top of the in- 
ternal and poſterior part of the fore arm, and com- 
poſe the Baſilic Vein, which at the flexure of the 
Elbow communicates with the Cephalic by one, and 
ſometimes two oblique branches call'd the Median 
Veins. Moſt frequently there is a pretty conſider- 
able branch call'd the Cubital, ſituated more po- 
ſteriorly than the Baſilics. Theſe two Veins reach 
the internal part of the arm, to diſcharge themſelves 
into the Veins which accompany the brachial Artery, 
and altogether form at the upper part of the arm 
one trunk calPd the Axillary Vein. 

The Jena Cava inferior or Aſcendens reaches from 
the fourth Vertebra of the loins to the right Auricle 
of the heart. It lies along the lateral right part of 
the body of theſe Vertebræ, and in proportion as it 
approaches the Diaphragm, it runs more to the right 
to reach the poſterior part of the liver. and paſſes 
thro' the right fide of the Diaphragm in its aponeu- 
rotic portion, commonly called its Nervous Center. 
Laſtly, it penetrates the Pericardium to reach the 


heart. The Vena Cava in this courſe receives ſeve- 
ral 
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ral Veins, which carry back the blood from the adja- 
cent parts; ſuch as the Phrenic which comes from 
the Diaphragm, the Hepatic from the liver, the 
Emulgent from the kidneys, the Adipoſe which re- 
turns from the pinguious coverings of the kidneys, 
the Capſularies which return from the Capſulæ Atra- 
biliares, and the right Spermatic, which in man comes 
from the right Teſticle, from the Epididymis, and 
from its 3 and in woman from the Ovary 
and Fallopian Tube on the right fide. The left Sper- 
matic diſcharges itſelf, as I have elſewhere obſerved, 
into the Emulgent of the ſame ſide. Beſides theſe, 
the Vena Cava receives the Lumbar Veins which ac- 
company the Arteries of the ſame name. Laſtly, 
it receives the Iliacs, of which it only ſeems to be a 
continuation, and in the angle formed by the union 
of the Iliacs the Venæ Sacre diſcharge themſelves, 
which return from the Os Sacrum, and from the ad- 

jacent nerves and membranes. | 
In the beginning of the Vena Cava Inferior, near 
the heart, we find a Valve pretty like thoſe of the 
other Veins, called the Valve of Euftachius. I have 
ſpoke of it in treating of the Fœtus. It adheres to 
| anterior fide of this veſſel, and poſſeſſes the 
half of its diameter. The ſubſtance of this Valve 
is {ſometimes reticular, inſtead of being membra- 

nous. ä 

The Nac Veins are compoſed of two branches, as 
well as the Arteries of the ſame name, and theſe 
branches are diſtinguiſhed into external and internal; 
the internal Iliac, called the Hypogaſtric, receives 
at leaſt as many branches of Veins as the Artery of 
the ſame name has furniſhed arterial branches, and 
all theſe different branches accompany each other in 
their diſtributions. The ſame holds true of the 
external Iliac, that is to ſay, it follows the courſe of 
the Artery of the ſame name, and the different 
branches 
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branches which diſcharge themſelves init, accompany 
the arterial ramifications. K 
The External Iliac Vein is continuous with another 
called the Cural, which follows the road of the 
Artery of that name, that is to ſay, it paſſes under 
the arch of the Abdominal Muſcles, and receives 
not only the branches of the Veins which have ac- 
companied all the ramifications of the Grura! Artery, 
bur alſo ſeveral others which are accompanied with 
no Artery at all, which has laid a foundation for diſ- 
tinguiſhing the Veins of the inferior extremities into 
two claſſes, as well as thoſe of the ſuperior extremi- 
ties. The firſt comprehends thoſe Veins which are 
generally accompanied with no Artery, and under 
the ſecond are included thoſe which: accompany the 
Arteries: theſe laſt are more numerous than the firſt, 
ſince there are generally two Veins fot one Artery. 
The firſt are outermoſt, being only covered with 
{kin and fat; the ſecond lies deeper, except in the 
parts where I have ſaid the Artery is ſuperficial, as 
in the ſuperior part of the thigh, the ham, c. 
The Veins which, accompany the Arteries com- 
municate in ſeveral parts with the external Veins, as 
at the Ham, the Sinuoſity of the Calcaneum, Sc. 
Moſt of the external Veins have received particu- 
lar names, as the:Saphena externa, the Sapbena in- 
terra, and the Suralis. The Saphena interna is that 
pretty conſiderable branch which generally lies on 
the Malleolus internus, and which appears to be 
formed of ſeveral branches which run upon the ſu- 
perior and internal part of the foot. The Vein is 
continued along the lateral internal part of the leg, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the Veins whick accompany 
the Crural Artery at the ham. It appears to be 
formed of the ramifications which run over the ſupe- 
rior and poſterior part of the foot. The Suralis 
runs along the leg, and diſcharges itſelf at the 
K Ff ham 
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ham into the Veins which — the crural 
Artery. 

The Veins which have accompanied the crural 
Artery in the leg and foot re-unice at the ham, to 
form but one and ſometimes two large branches, 
icall'd the rural Veins, which continue to accom- 
pany the crural Artery advancing to the top of the 
thigh, where theſe Veins — compoſe but 
one trunk which unites with the external Iliac. 
This trunk is call'd the Vena Cruralis, which re- 
ceives the blood from all the inferior extremities, 
and from a portion of the abdominal Muſcles. 

Tis to be obferv'd, that the Vena Cruralis, at the 
top of the thigh, is ſituated at the ſide of che Pubis, 
and at the internal ſide of the Artery, covering it 
however a little, and it retains this ſame ſituation to 
about three, fingers breadth below the Groin, where 
the crural Artery becomes anterior to the Vein, 
and continues ſo till their paſſage thro* the n 
triceps inferia r. 

The Vas Cres carries bacle inte the right aurick 
of the heart, all the blood furniſh'd to it by the 
different branches and een at f wa Veins 
which I have deſcribed. 5 

Tho' the Veins ſeem to have no modem yet 
there are caſes in which ſome of theſe veſſels, and 
eſpecially the external Jugulars move as habbly as 
ROOTS 


we See Morgagni advers. ham. 11. Ade 

+ See Lancif de motu cord. & aneuriſmat, & . Morand on 
ſome accidents in the organs of circulayon, | Memoirs of the 
* Academy of Sciences, 17 32. * . 
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ARTICLE IL 
3 Of the Vena Porte. 12 
H E Vena Portæ is a trunk of a pretty con- 
ſiderable vein, formed by two principal 
branches; of which the one receives the blood 
which returns from the ſpleen; the pancreas, and 
a part of the ſtomach," and this branch is call'd the 
Splenic Vein. The other receives that which returns 
from the inteſtines and meſentery, and this is call'd 
the meſenteric Vein. This trunk of the Vein pene- 
trates the ſuhſtance of the Liver in its concave part, 
and before its entry it forms, as it were, two other 
branches, the one to the right and the other to the 
left. The diviſion of the trunk of this Vein itto 
_ two branches is calld the Sim of the Vena 
orte; ta eee AA Anti 491) 
All the Veins which diſcharge themſelves into 
the Vena Porte, whether into its trunk or into its 
branches, correſpond to the ramifications of the 
Celiac Artery, of the fuperior Meſenteric, and of the 
inferior Meſemeric. oo 000 
The Veins which diſcharge themſelves into the 
trunk of the Vena Porte, have the ſame names with 
the Arteries which they accompany. There are 
five 2 ones of them; namely, the Pyloric, 
which riſes from the Pylorus ; the right Gaſftro- 
epiploic, which riſes from the right and inferior part 
of the bottom of the ſtomach, and fromthe portion 
of the Epiploon which adheres to it; the Int eRtinal 
or Duodenal, which comes from the Duodenum; and 
the two Cyſtics, which riſe from the Gali-bladder. 
The Veins which diſcharge themſelves into the 
ſplenic branch, alſo bear the ſame names with the 
Arteries which they accompany. There are ſeveral 
of them, namely, the Stomachica Coronaria, which 
comes from the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach z 
Ft 2 4 the 
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the left Gaſtro-epiploic, which comes from the left 
and inferior part of the bottom of the ſtomach, and 
from the portion of the epiploon which adheres to 
it; the Epiploic, which comes from the Epiploon and 
the internal Hemorrhoidal, or the inferior Meſenteric, 
which comes from the Inteſtinum Rectum, and even 
from a large portion of the Colon, for which reaſon 
: Tome call this the Colo-hæmorrboidal Vein. Beſides 
_ theſe, the /plenic Vein receives the Veins, which, as 
f well as the Arteries they accompany, are call'd the 
. Vaſa Brevia, and thoſe which come from the Pan- 
creas calPd Pancreatic. | 
The Meſenteric Branch, by ſome call'd the ſu- 
perior Maſenteric, receives principally. the Veins 
„which have accompanied the different ramifications 
of the ſuperior meſenteric Artery ; and the different 
branches which diſcharge themſelves into this Vein, 
communicate with thoſe of the inferior Meſenteric. 
As the Vena Porte enters into the Liver, we need 
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ARTICLE I. 
, the Nerves in general. 


EUROLOGY is that part of Anatomy which 
treats of the Nerves. 

The Nerves are cords form'd by the aſſemblage 
of ſeveral filaments, which proceed from the Me- 
dulla Oblongata included in the Cranium; and from 
that contained in the vertebral duct, commonly 
call'd the Medulla Spinalis, and which are diltri- 
buted to all the parts of the body. | 

Tho? the different filaments which compoſe the 
Nerves have no apparent cavity, yet moſt phy- 
ſicians agree that they are hollow, or at leaſt diſ- 
poſed in ſuch a manner that they ſuffer a ſpirituous 
fluid which comes from the Brain, the Cerebellum, 
Sc. to pals thro? their ſubſtance, which being di- 
{tributed thro? all the parts of the body, ferves 
principally to their motion and ſenſation. 

The Nerves are diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, 
The firſt comprehends thoſe which derive their 
origin from the Medulla Oblongata; and under the 
ſecond are included thoſe which come from the 
Medulla Spinalis. Ten pair of Nerves ariſe from the 
Medulla Oblongata, and thirty from the Medulla 
Spinalis, Theſe laſt are call'd Yertebrals, to which 
we ought to add the Acceſſory of Willis, or the com- 
panions of the eighth pair. But to all theſe different 
Nerves we ought to add two others, which extend 

| Ff 3 anteriorly 
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anteriorly along the Vertebræ from the head to the 
extremity of the Os Sacrum. Theſe are call'd inter- 
coſtal Nerves, and in their road communicate with 
all the vertebral Nerves, and at their communi- 
cation there are as many eminences or tubercles 
whoſe colour and conſiſtence pretty much reſemble 
thoſe of the Nerves. Theſe eminences are generally 
calPd Gang/ions, The moſt conſiderable lies an- 
teriorly on the root of the tranſverſe Apophyſis of 
the firſt Vertebra of the Neck, having a pretty ob- 
long figure and a ſoftiſh conſiſtence. At the be- 
ginning of the vertebral Nerves we alſo find 
Ganglions, but theſe are ſmaller than that I have 
mentioned, and at the ſame time of an irregularly 
round figure. Beſides theſe Ganglions there are alſo 
ſome others, which I ſhall afterwards mention. 

By diſſections we have diſcover'd that Ganglion, 
are prineipally compoſed of nervous Fibres, and 
ſome. others more conſiderable and appear fleſhy ; 
the whole are interſpers'd with a number of blood- 
veſſels, and cover'd with the Pia Mater and the 
Dura Mater“ . We may therefore conceive the 
Ganglions to be form'd by the different interlace- 
ment of the Nerves, which are either diſtributed to 
theſe eminences or ariſe from them. Some imagine, 
that the Ganglions are to the Nerves, what the con- 
globate Glands are to the lymphatic Veſſels, that is 
to ſay, that they ſecure in their road the different 
Nerves which either terminate in, or ariſe from them, 
Mr. Vinſio looks upon the Ganglions of each in- 
tercoſtal Nerve as ſo many origins of theſe Nerves, 
and conſequently as ſo many ſmall brains. 

We obſerve, that the two cords which compoſe 
the eighth pair -of Nerves, which come from the 
Medulla Oblongata, communicate with each other 


* See Mr. Margagni in Diſſert. de gangliorum Structura 
& uſu, by M. Lancif, 1 
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by ſeveral. ramifications ;. and that they do the ſame 
in ſeveral parts with the ramifications of each inter- 
coſtal Nerve, and form particular interlacements, 
call'd Plexus, They are call'd ganghform Plexus, 
when at the center of the interlacement of the 
nervous ramifications, there is a kind of Node in 
form of a Ganglion. | 


ARTICLE UI. 
Of the Nerves in particular. 


HE firſt pair of Nerves from the Medulla 

Oblongata is that of the Olfafories, which riſe 

from the anterior and inferior part of the grooved 

bodies, come from the Cranium thro? the holes of 

the Ethmoide Bone, and ſpread themſelves on the 

membrane which covers the ſpongious Laminæ of 
the Noſe for the ſenſe of ſmelling. 

Theſe Nerves are enlarg'd as they approach the 
Os Ethmoides, and their filaments in paſſing thro? 
the Lamina Cribriformis are each included in fo 
many ſheaths of the Dura Mater. | 
The ſecond is the Par Opticum, which ſeem 
to derive their origin from the Thalami Nervorum 
Opticorum, and coming out of the Cranium thro? 
the Foramina Optica they loſe themſelves in the eye, 
where, by their ſpreading, they form the mem- 
brane calPd the Retina. © 15 

Theſe Nerves in their beginning unite with each 
other before the Infundibulum, and even croſs each 
other, according to the obſervations of Mr. Petit. 
They do not pierce the poſterior part of the Eye, 
oppoſite to 4 Pupilla, but a little lower, and to- 
wards the internal ſide. | | 

The third pair is that of the Motores Oculorum ; 
they ariſe from the anterior edge of the annular emi- 
nence, come out of the Cranium thro? the Spbenoidal 

F f 4 F Ilure, 
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Fiſſure, and are divided into four branches, one of 
which is diſtributed to the Muſculus Elevator Oculi, 
and furniſhes filaments to the Elevator Palpebre. 
The three others go to the muſcles of the eye, call'd 
Depreſſor, Addutter, and Obliquus Minor. But be- 


ſides theſe branches, this pair furniſhes. one very 


ſmall! and ſhort, which moſt frequently comes from 
the branch diſtributed to the Opiicus Minor, This 
ſmall branch forms at firſt a ſmall Centicular Gan- 
glion, which ſends ſeveral very fine filaments round 
the Optic Nerve, which after having pierced the 
Tunica Sclerotica, afterwards {lip between this mem- 
brane and the Choroide as far as the Iris, and are 
there diſtributed by very ſlender ramifications. 
This Ganglion allo furniſhes other filaments, which 
communicate with the naſal ramification -of the 
Ophthalmic Branch, which I ſhall afterwards de- 
ſcribe. 

The fourth pair is that of the Pathetic Nerves, which 
riſe behind the eminences called Teftes, from the 
medullary expanſion called the Valve of Mr. Vieuſſen, 
come from the Cranium thro' the Sphenoidal Fiſſure, 
and loſe themſelves in the muſcle of the eye called 
Obliguus. Major. 

The fifth derives its origin anteriorly from the 
lateral parts of the annular eminence by ſeveral 
filaments, which form two large and ſomewhat 
flat trunks. Each of theſe trunks is divided into 
three large branches, diſtinguiſhed into anterior, 
middle, and poſterior. 

The anterior, called Ophthalmic, advances to the 
Spbendidal Fiſſure to enter the Orbit, communicates 
in this paſſage by a filament or two with the ſixth 
pair, and by that means concurs to the formation of 
the intercoſtal Nerve. It is afterwards divided into 
three branches called Frontal, Naſal, and Lachrymal. 


The Frontal Branch riſes. from the orbit thro* the 


Feramen Superciliare, and loſes itſelf in the orbicular 
_ muſcle 


* 
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muſcle of the eye-lids and in the Frontal Muſcle: 
the Naſal Branch, after having by one or two fila- 
ments communicated with the lenticular ganglion of 
the third pair, is divided into two other branches, 
one of which enters into the Cranium, paſſing thro? 
the internal Orbitary, and comes out of it again 
thro* the holes of the Cribriform Lamina of the Os 
Ethmoides, to loſe itſelf on the Pituitary Membrane 
which covers the Cellules of that bone: the other 
branch reaches the great angle of the eye, to be 
diſtributed to the Lachrymal Sack and parts adja- 
cent. The third ramification of the Ophthalmic 
Branch, called Lachrymal, loſes itſelf in the Lachry- 
mal Gland. | — 

The middle branch, called the Superior Maxillary, 
comes from the Cranium thro? a hole of the Sphe-* 
noide, to which it gives its name, and is divided 
into two principal ramifications, which may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed into ſuperior and inferior; the ſuperior 
enters the orbit thro* the Spheno maxillary Fiſſure, 
and after having ſent a filament, which paſſes thro? 
the ſmall hole of the cheek-bone, to be diſtributed 
to the adjacent parts, it inſinuates itſelf into the duct 
formed along the inferior part of the orbit, called 
the Superior Maxillary. In this courſe it furniſhes 
filaments to the roots of the anterior Molary Teeth, 
and to thoſe of the Canini and Inciſores, and again 
comes out of this duct to be diſtributed to the orbi- 
cular muſcle of the orbit, to thoſe of the noſe, and 
to thoſe of the lips which are adjacent. | 

The inferior ramification, called the Palatine, de- 
ſcends along the Pierygoide Apophyſis to reach the 
palate, paſſing thro* the canal formed by the union 
of this Apophyſis with the Maxillary Bone and that of 
the palate. In this paſſage it furniſhes filaments, 
which inſinuate themſelves into ſmall holes formed 
in the external ſurface of the ſuperior Maxillary 
Bone, to be diſtributed to the poſterior —_— | 

cetn, 
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Teeth. The Palatine Branch before arriving at the 
palate is divided into two other branches, one of 
which paſſes thro' the Palalino-ſpbenoida! Hole, to 
be diſtributed in the internal part of the noſe, to the 
Sphenvidal Sinus, and the Euſtachian Tube, The ſe- 
cand continues its road in the duct where it is 
or and it comes out of it thro' the Foramen 
rium, which terminates this duct, and is diſ- 
tributed. to the glandular membrane of the palate, 
to its fleſhy portion called the Vail of the Palatez 
ſome. fibres even advance to. the Foramen Palatinum 
Auterius, if ; 
The third, and at the ſame time the moſt conſi- 
derable branch oi the fifth pair, is called the {nferior 
Maxiilary: it comes out of the Cranium thro! a hole 
of the ſame name, and immediately atter ſends out 
three or four ſhort branches, which are diſtributed 
to the adjacent muſcles. This branch is afterwards 
divided into two principal ramifications; the firſt is 
inſinuated into the inferior: maxillary duct, and in 
paſling thro? it is diſtributed to the teeth of the infe- 
rior jaw, and afterwards:comes out of it thro? the 
Foramen Maxillare to loſe itſelf in the inferior lip. The 
ſecond of the principal branches runs to the tongue, 
m which it is diſtributed, advancing to its point; it 
alſo · furniſhes ſome filaments. to the muſcles of the 
Os. Hyoides. This ramification is called Lingual, to 
diſtinguiſh it from that which enters into the duct of 
the inferior jaw, called the Inferior Maxillary. This 
branch, I ſay, before it is diſtributed to the tongue, 
ſends a: ſmall branch which aſcends backwards to 
reach the Euſtacbhian Tube, accompanying, as I have 
ſaid; the external or anterior muſcle of the Hammer, 
and afterwards-to inſinuate itſelf into the caſe of the 
Drum, which it runs thro', paſſing between the 
long branch of the Anvil and the handle of the 
Hammer, and communicates with the hard portion of 
tae. ſeventh, pair. Mr. inſiow — 
2 m 
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ſmall branch comes from the hard portion of the 
ſeventh pair, to be diſtributed to the tongue. 

The ſixth pair riſes from the poſterior part of the 
annular eminence, - advances to the Sella Sphenoidalis, 
to the ſide of which the internal Carotid Artery ad- 
heres, and in this part communicates by one or two 
very ſhort filaments with the Ophthalmic Branch. 
Immediately and behind this communication it fur- 
niſhes a branch, running from before backwards, 
ſinks into the duct thro* which the Carotid paſſes 
immediately at the fide of this artery. This branch, 
which is ſometimes double, is commonly taken for 
the root or origin of the Intercaſtal Nerve. The ſixth 
pair afterwards paſſes into the orbits thro* the Sphenoi- 
dal Fiſſure, and loſes itſelf in the Abductor Muſcle 
of the Eye. | | ' 2115 0 

The ſeventh is the Par Auditorium, which derive 
their origin from the lateral and poſterior part of 
the annular eminence. Each of theſe nerves is di- 
vided into two cords, which accompany each other 
at a very ſmall diſtance. | atteq 

Theſe are generally called the portions of the Au- 
ditory Nerves, and are from the degrees of their 
conſiſtence diſtinguiſhed into the hard and the ſoft 
portion; the firſt, which is the ſmalleſt, is placed 
anteriorly, and the ſecond is ſituated behind. Theſe 
two portions. run into the internal Foramen' Audito- 
rium. The ſoft penetrates the Labyrinth by ſeveral 
ſmall holes which correſpond to it, and loſes itſelf in 
the different parts which compoſe it, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved. The hard portion, by Mr. in- 
flow called the Small Sympathetics, inſinuates itſelf. 
into a winding duct formed in the thickneſs of the 
ſtony Apophyſis, which begins in the bottom of the 
Foramen Auditorium Internum, and its external orifice 
is between the Styloide and Maſtoide Apophyſes, for 
which reaſon this orifice is called Foramen. Stylo» 
naſtoideum. This duct is called the AqueduZ of Fal- 
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lopias. ' The hard portion before leaving this duct, 
communicates with the branch called Chorda Tym- 
pant, and when come out of it ſends ſome filaments 
to the external ear, and goes afterwards forwards to 
paſs thro* the Parotid Gland, ſending ſeveral fila- 
ments to it. It is divided into two large branches, 
one of which is ſuperior and the other inferior. 

The ſuperior is divided into ſeven or eight 
branches, which are ſpread fuperficially like irregu- 
Jar rays in the lateral parts of the face. Theſe branches 
moſt frequently communicate with the Frontal and 
Maxillary Branches of the fifth pair. In certain ſub- 
jects we obſerve, that theſe branches at their firſt 
diviſion form a kind of Plexus, which reſembles a 
Gees Foot. © 1 2 

The inferior branch runs under the angle of the 
inferior jaw, and is diſtributed by ſeveral ramifica- 
tions to the lateral inferior parts of the face, and to 
the adjacent parts of the throat, and terminates there 
principally by a great number of cutaneous fila- 
ments. Two or three ramifications of this branch 
communicate with ſome of thoſe of the inferior 
Maxillary of the fifth pair, which come out of 
the inferior Maxillary Duct through the Foramen 
Mentoſum. 9 297 2222 | 

The eighth pair, which the ancients have called 

Par Vagum, and which Mr. Vinſio calls the Middle 
Sympathetic Nerves, comes from the anterior part of 
the Corpora Olivaria, and comes out of the Cranium 
thro*. the anterior part of the Foramina Lacerata. 
This paſſage is diſtinguiſhed from that of the Lateral 
Sinuſes, by a membranous partition of the Dura 
Mater. This pair, at its coming out of the Crani- 
um, receives a ſmall branch of a nerve which comes 
from the Medulla Spinalis, as I ſhall ſnew in de- 
ſcribing it. This ſmall cord is called the Nervus 
Acceſſorius Octavi Paris. or Nervus Spinalis. 


The 
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The eighth pair in coming out of the Cranium 
adherent not only to the ſpinal nerve, but alſo to the 
ninth pair, and to the firſt Ganglion of the Intercoſtal. 
The firſt branches which the eighth pair - furniſhes 
go to the adjacent mulcles of the root of the tongue, 
to thoſe of the Pharynx, and to the tongue itſelf, 
where it communicates with the Nerves of the 
fifth and ninth pairs which are. diſtributed there. 
3 he other branches go to the Larynx and its muſ- 
es. N b fk 0 
The eighth pair deſcends before the firſt Ganglion 
of the Intercaſtal, along the neck at the fide of the 
Carotid Artery, and of the internal jugular vein. 
In this paſſage it ſends very fine filaments to the ad- 
Jacent parts, The eighth pair afterwards enters the 
breaſt before the riſe of the Subclavian Arteries, and 
{lips behind the lungs to reach the ¶ Eſophagus. The 
trunk of the eighth pair on the right ſide, in paſſing 
before the Subclavian Artery, furniſhes a; branch 
which winds backwards under this artery, making a 
kind of ſling, and aſcends along and at the ſide of 
the Trachea Arteria, ſending filaments to it as well as 
to the CEſophagus, and advances to the Larynx. 
This branch is called the Recurrent Nerve, which 
arriving at the Larynx ſends branches to its muſcles, 
to the Pharynx, and to the Thyroide Glands. 
The trunk of the eighth pair of the left ſide alſo 
furniſhes a branch of the Recurrent Nerve, which 
paſſes under the croſs of the Aorta, and 1s diſtributed 
to the Trachea Arteria and to the ¶ ſophagus, ad- 
vancing to the Larynx, where it terminates in the 
ſame manner as the Recurrent Nerve of the right 
ide. | | A777 > oz3'ﬆl3 
To the parts whence the Recurrent Nerves derive 
their origin the cords of the eighth pair ſend ſeveral 
filaments, which join with ſome others furniſhed by 
the two intercoſtal Nerves, and all of them run 


obliquely to the heart, croſſing each other, and _ 
or 


— 
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For the moſt part uniting, and by this means form a 
Perus called Cardial, which produces a great num- 
ber of filaments, ſome of which go to the Pericar- 
dium, and others pafs thro? it to be diſtributed to 
the heart and its Auricles. pf ih 
The cords of the eighth pair paſs afterwards 
behind the lungs, furniſhing to each ſeveral branches, 
which run croſſing each other over the beginning of 
the Bronchia, and compoſe the Pulmonary Plexus, 
whoſe filaments accompany the Bronchia in their 
diſtribution thro* the lungs. 
Ihe two cords of the eighth pair; after having 
furniſhed branches to the lungs, approach to the 
EEſophagus, and in proportion as they deſcend the 
cord of the right ſide, runs along the poſterior part 
of the CEſophagus, and that of the left ſide along 
its antetior part, each of them furniſhing on this 
duct ſeveral ramifications, which croſſing each other 
and even uniting, form a kind of Plexus. Laſtly, 
theſe cords arriving near the Diaphragm, accompany 
the CEſophagus in its paſſage thro? this fleſhy partt- 
tion. The anterior, which is a continuation of the 
left cord, is ſpread over the ſuperior, commonly 
called the anterior ſurface of the ſtomach; and the 
or cord, which is the continuation of the 
right cord, is over the inferior, commonly 
called the poſterior ſurface of the ſtomach. 

The ramifications of both theſe cords are interlaid 
and united in ſeveral — principally round the 
ſuperior orifice of he 4 omach, and along its ſmall 
curvature to the Pylorus, whence there reſults a kind 
of net-work called Plexus Coronario-ftomachicus ; and 
the two cords loſe themſelves in the union of the 
Intercoſtal nerves, to concur with them for the 
2 of the Hepatic, Splenic, and Renal Plexus, 

The Intercoſtal Nerves called Sympathetici Majores 
are two pretty ſlender cords, which are commonly 
nude oY thought 
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ht to derive their origin from each ſide by 
three filaments of Nerves; namely, two from the 
Ophthalmic Branch of the fifth pair, and one of the 
ſixth. They come out of the Cranium, thro' the 
ducts which have afforded' an entry to the inter- 
nal carotid Arteries, deſcend anteriorly along the 
Vertebræ of the Neck, Back and Loins, to reach 
the inferior part of the 0 Sacrum, where they ter- 
minate. Theſe Nerves, in all this paſſage, ate 
ſituated along the lateral parts of the bodies of the 
Vertebræ, immediately over the root of their tranſ- 
verſe Apophyſes, and communicate with all the 
Ganglions of the vertebral parts by ſo many fila- 
ments which terminate in their poſterior ' parts. 
They alſo communicate with ſome of the pairs of 
the Medulla Oblongata, and eſpecially with the 
eighth pair. Tis to be obſerv'd, that in the 
where the intercoſtal Nerves receive the filaments 
of communication from the vertebral pairs, there 
are as many Ganglions of a more or leſs confiderable 
bulk; and from theſe eminences riſe the branches 
which theſe Nerves furniſh by their anterior Part to 
be diſtributed to the adjacent | 
Anatomiſts have always regarded is com U 
cation of the intercoſtal Nerves with the fifth and 
ſixth pairs of the Medulla Oblongata, as the origin 
of the Nerves. But Mr. Petit has demonſtrated by 
ſeveral particular obſervations *, that theſe Nerves 
terminate in the fifth and ſixth pairs of the Medulla 
Oblongata, inſtead of deriving their origin from it. 
Mr. Winflow- thinks, that the Ganglions diſperfed 
thro” all the extent of the intercoſtal Nerves are 


the origins of theſe Nerves, ' conſidering theſe em- 
nences as ſo many little brains. 
* fi- 


The moſt conſiderable of theſe 
tuated at the anterior part of the tranfverſe Apo- 
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. phyfis of the firſt Vertebra of the neck. It is call'd 
the „ cervical Ganglion, to diſtinguiſh i it from 
another which is ſituated lower, and which I ſhalt 
afterwards deſcribe. This Ganglion is pretty ſoft, 
and by its ſuperior part receives the ſlender nervous 
cord, Which I have. ſaid communicates with the an- 
terior branch of the fifth pair, and with the ſixth 
pair. This cord, in its paſſage thro' the duct of 
the temporal bone, furniſhes the carotid with fila- 
ments which croſs each other in embracing it, 
amd; rw as it were a kind of plexus round that 
ve 
The ſuperior cervical Ganglion i is ſtrongly 44 
herent by ſeveral filaments. of communication with 
oe. eighth L Ps and allo communicates on both 
ſhort branches with the ninth and 
— — 4 f the Medulla Oblongata; as alto with 
the firſt, ſecond, and ſometimes the third cer- 
vical pairs, and in its paſſage ſends filaments to the 
Pharynx and adjacent Muſcles. Afterwards this 
lion terminates below by a very ſmall. cord, 
which deſcends anteriorly along the Muſcles which 
lye on the Vertebræ of the Neck; and in this courſe 
- communicates with the third, fourth, fifth, and 
even pretty oft. with the ſixth cervical pairs, by 
ſmall branches more or leſs oblique, with which it 
ſeems to be a little augmented in proportion as it 
deſcends. 
Tbe cord, or rather the trunk of the — we 
being, arrived PPOIRE to the laſt Vertebra of the 
neck, forms a ſecond Ganglion, call'd the inferior 
Cervical. Immediately. after, the Intercoſtal turns 
from within outwards towards the root or the con- 
dyle of the firſt rib, and there it forms a third 
Gapelian calbd the firs Thoracic Ganglion. Theſe 
two Ganglions are very near each other, being only 
ſeparated from each other by a portion of the trunk 
which. is very ſhort, and ſometimes double, form- 
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ing in ſome ſubjects a ſmall Plexus behind the ſub- 
clavian Artery. Theſe two Ganglions communi- 
cate by very ſhort branches with the ſixth and 
ſeventh of the cervical pairsz and the Thoracic 
Ganglion alſo communicates; with the firſt Arn 
pair. From the inferior cervical Ganglion, and 
even ſometimes from the Thoracic, there ariſe 
ſeveral branches, which uniting with the ſimilar ones 
of the oppoſite Intercoſtal, and with thoſe furniſhed 
by the eighth pair, form the cardiac Plexus, There 
are intercoſtal- Filaments of each fide which loſe 
themſelves in the Pulmonary Plexus. * 

The intercoſtal Nerve, after having ſent out theſe 
ramifications, continues its courſe in the breaſt, ly- 
ing laterally on the bodies of the Vertebræ of the 
back, joining the Condyles of the ribs, forming be- 
tween each rib a G lion which receives two fila- 
ments from each dorſal Nerve; and being arrived 
at the ſixth Vertebra of the back, the intercoſtal in 
deſcending, furniſhes five branches which run ob- 
liquely on. the fore part, where they re-unite, form- 
ing by their union a ſingle cord, call'd the anterior 
Intercoſtal, to diſtinguiſh it from the true trunk of 
the Intercoſtal which is continued along the Verte- 
bræ of the back and loins in order to reach the 
Os Sacrum, and which is call'd the poſterior In- 
tercoſtal. 2 n 

The anterior intercoſtal Nerve paſſes thro' the 
Diaphragm near its poſterior part, communicating 
in this paſſage with the diaphragmatic Nerve. 
After its entry into the lower belly, it produces, 
immediately behind the Capſula Atrabiliaris a kind 
of irregular Ganglion, which is a little lengthened 
and incurvated, for which reaſon it is call'd the 
ſemilunar Ganglion. The convexity of this Gang- 
lion is turned obliquely behind and below; and its 
concavity forwards and upwards. | 


Gg „ 
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The Semilanar Ganglion of the intercoſtal Nerve of 
the right fide, communicates with the fame Gang- 
lion of the left Intercoſtal, and this communication 
is made behind the Stomach on the celiac Artery, 
to which theſe Ganglions furniſh: ſeveral filaments, 
which by their intercroffing form a kind of Plexus, 
call'd the Celiac Plexus. In this Plexus the two 
ſtomachic Nerves terminate, to concur to the for- 
I of the Hepatic, Splenic, and Renal Plexus, 


The Semi- lunar Gangliom of the right fide, to- 
gether with ſome branches of the Celiac and So- 
machic Plexus, form a particular interlacement, 
calPd the Hepatic Plexus, which runs to the Liver, 
embrating like a reticular ſheath, the Hepatic Ar- 
tery and the Vena Portz, and accompanies the di- 
ſtributions of theſe veſſels in the ſubſtance of this 
organ. This Plexus alſo furniſhes filaments to the 
Gallbladder, to the Bilrary Ducts, to the Duode- 
num, and to the Pancreas. 0 | 
The Semi-lunat Ganglion of the left fide, with 
ſome branches of the celiac and ftomachic Plexus, 
forms a particular interlacement call'd the © Splznir 
Plexus, which runs to the ſpleen like a fericular 
ſheath embracing the Splenic Artery, and accom- 
panies the diſtribution of that veſſel in the ſubſtance 
of this Organ, and in the adjacent parts to which 
this Artery runs. LEES: ITY 

Each Semi-lunar Ganglion ſends from its convexity 
ramifications, which being join'd to the filaments 
of the firſt lumbal Ganglions form a particular in- 
terlacement, call'd the Renal Plexns, which em- 
braces the emulgent Artery to follow it in all its 
diſtributions in the kidney, and it even furniſhes 
one or two' filaments which accompany the ſper- 
matic veſſels. Mr, Hunauld has obſerved, in two 
different ſubjects, a pretty conſiderable branch of a 


Nerve, which roſe trom the Semi-lunar Ganglion, 
8 I | and 
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and aſcended from the lower belly to the breaſt to 
loſe itſelf in the right auricle, or in the baſe of the 
heart r non Mit 4: whhutorblbity 

The Renal Plexus of the right ſide communicates 
by ſome filaments with the Hepatic Plexus; and that 
of the left fide dods the ſame to the Splenic Plexus. 
Both of them alſo furniſh filaments which loſe them - 
ſelves in the Plexus Meſentericus ſuperior. © t. 
The Plexus Meſentericus. ſuperior is principally 
form'd by ſeveral branches, furniſh*d by perſia e 
ſemi · lunar Ganglions at their union, which, by their 
different interlacement, form a kind of nervous 
ſheath to the meſenteric Artery, which accompanies 
it in all ĩãts. diſtributions, even to the inteſtine. 
The Plexus Meſertericus: inferior is form'd by 
ſeveral parcels; which the Plexus Meſenteticus ſu- 
perior ſends downwards from its origin along the 
Aorta, and which, by their different interlacement, 
form a kind of nervous ſheath to the inferior Me- 
ſenteric Plexus, which accompanies it in all its di- 
fiributions/) 1 et os. 7 129% 4339 mutti 
Theſe nervous parcels deſcending along the Aorta 
between the two Mefenteric Arteries, and which are 
call'd the poſterior Meſenteric Parcels, receive ſome 
filaments of communication from both the Renal 
Plexuſes. They alſo communicate with the trunks 
of the intercoſtal Nerves, commonly call'd, in the 
lower belly, paſterior Intercoſtals, by filaments which 
deſcend obliquely from the lumbal Ganglions, and 
they alſo ſend: on both ſides a nervous-filament 
which accompanies the ſpermatic veſſelss. 

*Tis to be obſerv*d, that theſe deſcending nervous 
Parcels, having produced the Plexus Meſemtericus 
inferior, alſo ſend out other parcels Jower,” which 
deſcend upon the extremity of the Aorta, being 


+ See Hiſt, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, An. 1734, 
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ſtrong adherent to the adjacent portions of the Peri- 
toneum, and form in conjunction with the filaments 
furniſned by each poſterior Intercoſtal, a third 
Plexus, call'd the Hypogaſtric Plexus, which is di- 
vided oppoſite to the laſt vertebra of the loins into 
two flat Ganglions, from which a great many fila- 
ments ariſe, which are diſtributed to all the parts 
included in the Hypogaſtric Cavity; namely, the 
Inteſtinum Rectum, the Veſiculæ Seminales, the 
Proſtatæ, the Bladder and the Uterus. 
- The intercoſtal Nerve, after having furniſhed in 
the Breaſt the five branches which compoſe the an- 
terior intercoſtal Cord, becomes ſmaller. Being ar- 
rived at the eleventh vertebra of the back, it ap- 
proaches to this anterior cord, and after having 
ſſed thro* the poſterior: and lateral part of the 
Diaphragm, it advances a little forwards: upon the 
bodies of the Vertebræ. - Immediately after it be- 
comes larger, by filaments of communication from 
the two — and continues its road, 
ſlipping between the Pſoas Muſcle and the adjacent 
tendons of the ſmall Muſcle of the Diaphragm, 
upon the lateral parts of the bodies of the Vertebræ, 
of the Loins, and of the anterior ſurface of the Os 
Sacrum, advancing to its inferior part, where it 
terminates in communicating by a tranſverſe cord 
with the oppoſite intercoſtal. 0 
The ninih Pair riſes between the Corpora Pyra- 
midalia and Olivaria. It comes out of the Cranium, 
thro” the Occipital holes, call'd the anterior Condy- 
loidean holes; and after its coming out it paſſes be- 
fore the firſt Ganglion of the Intercoſtal, and in 
deſcending it approaches the angle of the inferior 
Jaw, where it forms a flexure. In this. courſe it 
communicates with the firſt and ſecond vertebral 
Pairs, and furniſhes a branch to the Larynx, and an- 
other more . conſiderable; which paſſes behind the 
Maſtoidean Muſcle, to loſe itſelf in the Sterno Hy- 
oidean and the Bronchial Muſcle, The 
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The cord of the ninth Pair afterwards reaches 
the tongue, adhering firſt to its root and continues 
almoſt to its point, running out in branches every 
way, and communicating with the portion of the 
inferior maxillary branch, which, I have faid, is 
alſo diſtributed to the tongue. ad dot. 
The tenth Pair riſes anteriorly from the Medulla 
Oblongata, oppoſite to the great occipital hole, by a 
ſingle plan of ſmall laments which re- unite to paſs 
altogether thro' a hole of the Dura Mater almoſt 
oppoſite to their origin; and having paſſed thro" 
this membrane they flip into a groove, form'd be- 
hind the ſuperior oblique Apophyſis of the: firſt 
Vertebra, and form a Ganglion, from which thoſe 
filaments riſe, which are diſtributed to the Muſculs 
Obliqui and Refi of the Head. | 
The Nervi Acceſſorii, or the companions of the 
eighth Pair, riſe from each fide of the Medulla 
Spinalis, generally in the part which correſponds to 
the diſtance between the fourth and fifth Vertebræ 
of the Neck, by a ſmall filament which enlarges in 
aſcending thro* thoſe which the three firſt vertebral 
airs furniſh it with. Theſe Nerves being thus en- 
g'd enter into the Cranium thro? the great occi- 
pital hole, and reach the holes thro' which the 
eighth Pair comes out of the Cranium, to accom- 
pany it; and immediately after their coming out, 
theſe Nerves quit the eighth Pair, pierce the Ma- 
ſtoidean Muſcles, to which they furniſh ſome fila- 
ments, and paſſing from before backwards, over 
the Elevator Omoplatæ, they communicate with a 
branch of the ſecond vertebral Pair, and afterwards 
loſe themſelves in the Muſcalus Trapezius. 
Thoc' the Nerves of the ſpinal marrow all come 
thro' the lateral holes of the vertebral duct, and 
thro* the anterior holes of the Os Sacrum; yet this 
marrow, as I have already ſaid, does not extend 
all along this duct; for it generally terminates about 
6g 3 the 
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the firſt or ſecond vertebra of the loins, in a blunt 
oint, from the circumference of which ariſe 
everal nervous filaments which form what the 

Antients call'd the Horſes tail, which afterwards 

produces the Nervi lumbares and Sacri. 

The Nerves which come from the ſpinal marrow 
riſe in pairs, as well as thoſe ſent from the Medulla 
Oblongata, with this difference only, that the Nerves 
of the Medulla Oblongata riſe by ſeveral filaments 
which reunite near their origin to form a nervous 
cord; and that thoſe of the ſpinal marrow derive 
their origin by two plans or rows of fibres, one of 
which comes from the anterior part of the marrow, 
and the other comes from its poſterior part. Theſe 
two plans approach each other a little beyond the 
edge or fide of the marrow, and come out of the 
duct in entering into as many membranous Sheaths 
as there are Nerves coming from the ſpinal Mar- 
row. Theſe Sheaths are furniſh*'d by the Dura 
Mater, and they are pierced at the beginning, with 
two {mall holes very near each other, for the paſſa 
of the two plans which have compoſed each of the 
Nerves which riſe from the ſpinal Marrow; and 
theſe two plans unite immediately after, forming a 
kind of Node, calPd a Ganglion, which afterwards 
produces the trunk of each Nerve. 

The Nerves of the Spinal Marrow, called the 
Vertebral Nerves, are diſtinguiſhed by pairs, which 
have received various names drawn from the Ver- 
tebræ to which they correſpond, for which reaſon 
they are called Cervicales, Dorſales, Lumbares, and 
Sacri, There are ſeven Cervical pairs, twelve Dor- 
ſal, five Lumbar, and generally ſix Sacred. The 
firſt Cervical pair, after ſending ſome branches, by 
which it communicates with the Intercoſtal Nerve, 
to the tenth pair, and to the ſecond Cervical, 
furniſhes a pretty conſiderable” one, which is 
diſtributed to the poſterior part of the Head, 
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paſſing thro' the extenſor muſcles and the Tra- 


Pes, . 0 

The ſecond Cervical Pair furniſhes three principal 
branches, which, are diſtributed' particularly to the 
ſkin which covers the anterior part of the neck, the 
back part of the head, and the external ear. It 
allo ſends filaments to the extenſor mulcles of the 
head, to thoſe of the neck, and at laſt communi- 
cates with the firſt. and the third Cervical Pair, 
and even with the ninth, pair of the Medulla Oblon- 
gata. 4 i212. | N 
The third Cervical Pair, after having communi- 
cated with the ſecond and fourth, is diſtributed by a 
great number of filaments, not only to the jugular 
glands, but alſo to the ſkin which covers the lateral 
and inferior part of the neck, the Clavicle, and the 
upper part of the arm. It alſo furniſhes branches to 
the Trapezij and Supra-Symales Muſculi, and commu— 
nicates witch the Nervus Acceſſorius of the eighth 
pair. The third pair alſo ſends from its anterior 
part a branch, for the formation of the Diaphragmaſ ic 
Nerve. 

The Diaphragmatic Nerve is a pretty ſlender cord, 
formed by the concurrence of three branches fur- 
niſhed by the ſecond, third, and fourth Cervical 
Pairs. It enter into the breaſt, paſſing behind the 
Clavicle and before the Subclavian Artery, and at 
its entrance it receives a filament from the firſt 
Dorſal Pair, and communicates with the Inter- 
coſtal Nerves. It afterwards paſſes along the lateral 
part of the Pericardium, to which it is ſtrongly 
adherent, and-in its inferior part it runs a little 
backwards, to be diſtributed to the ſuperior mulcle 
of the Diaphragm. The Diaphragmatic Nerve 
of the left fide is a little longer, and fome- 
what farther backwards than that of the right 
ſide. 
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The four laſt Cervical Pairs paſs between the por- 
tions of the Muſculi Scaleni, and are in general 
larger than the three firſt. They - unite with each 
other by their trunks running under the arm-pits, 
where with the branch of communication of the 
third Cervical Pair, and the trunk of the firſt Dor- 
ſal, they form a kind of Plexus, which produces 
five conſiderable cords, like ſo many particular 


trunks, which are diſtributed to the arm, and are 
generally called Brachial Nerves. But beſides theſe 
cords, theſe different pairs furniſh ſome branches to 
the adjacent parts. In a word, the fourth pair ſends 
branches to the Muſculus Scalenus, to the Elevator 
O 


moplatæ, and to the Trapezius; a pretty conſidera- 
ble branch paſſes thro* the groove of the ſuperior 
ſide of the Omoplata, to 'be diſtributed to the 
muſcles called Supra-Spinalis, Sub-Spinalis, and Ro- 
tundus Minor. b 

The fifth pair ſends anteriorly a branch which 
unites with one of the ſixth, and is diſtributed to the 
Muſculus Scalenus, the Pectoralis Major, and the 
adjacent integuments. Another branch which alſo 
communicates with the ſixth, ſlips under the Major 
and Minor Pectoralis, and is diſtributed to the 
Serratus Major and the Sub- ſcapularis. It loſes 
itſelf in the Dorſalis Major, and the adjacent Tegu- 
ments. 

The ſixth and ſeventh pairs having furniſhed, as I 
have obſerved, branches for the formation of the 
Brachial Nerves, alſo ſend ſeveral filaments to the 
adjacent parts. 

The five Brachial Nerves come, as I have before 
obſerved, from the union of the four laſt Cervical 
Pairs with the firſt Dorſal pair. In 1697 the cele- 
brated Mr. Duverny gave particular names to theſe 
Nerves: he called the two leaſt conſiderable cords 
the Internal Cutaneous Nerve, and the Muſculo 
Cutanecus Nerve, He calls the other three the 

- Cubital 
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Cubital Nerve, the Radial Nerve, and the Median 
Nerve. | 4 | 
The firſt cord, called the Internal Cutaneons 


Nerve, deſcends along the internal part of the 


arm, advances to the fore arm, and even con- 
tinues to the hand, being principally diſtributed 
in all this paſſage to the ſkin which covers theſe 
parts. 

The ſecond, called the Muſculo-Cutaneons Nerve, 
or the external Cutaneous Nerve, reaches the Muf- 
culus Coraco-brachialis thro* which it paſſes, and 
ſlipping afterwards between the Muſculus Biceps and 
the Brachialis Internus, to which it is diſtributed, 
deſcends along the arm, and arriving at the flexure 
of the elbow, it paſſes to the external ſide of the 
Biceps and under the Median Vein, and at laſt ter- 
minates in the ſkin which covers the internal part of 
the fore arm. . 

The third cord, called the Cubital Nerve, paſſes 
along the internal part of the arm, and afterwards 
enters the internal Condyle of the Olecranium, de- 
ſcends along the fore arm, being concealed by the 
Muſculus Cubitalis Internus; and when it arrives at 
its inferior part it is divided into two branches, the 
moſt conſiderable of which enters the hand, paſſing 
over the internal common annular ligament, and is 
diſtributed along the lateral internal parts of the 
ring-finger and the little finger, ſending branches to 
the Hypothenar Muſcle. The ſecond or ſmalleſt 
branch reaches the external part of the hand, to 
be diſtributed to the external part of the ſame fin- 


ers. | . 
F The fourth cord, called the Radial Nerve, runs 
from the internal to the external part of the arm, 

ing between the Humerus and the muſcles of 
the fore arm called the Longus, the Extenſor Brevis, 
and the Brachialis Externus, reaches the ſuperior 
part of the Radius, lying between the Supinator 
* Longus 
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Longus and Brevis, to which it is diſtributed, and in 
this part divides itſelf into two branches, the moſt 
conſiderable of which furniſhes branches to almoſt 
all the extenſor muſcles of the wriſt and fin- 
gers, and the ſmalleſt runs along the Radius, and 
loſes itſelf in the external parts of the four firſt 
fingers. | 

The fifth cord, called the Median Nerve, accom- 
panies the Brachial Artery. along the arm, paſſes 
with it under the Aponeuroſis of the Biceps Muſcle, 
deſcends along the fore arm between the Sublimis 
and Profundus Muſcles, to which it is diſtributed, 
and arriving at the wriſt it paſſes under the internal 
common annular ligament, and is divided into eight 
branches, one of which goes to the Thenar Muſcle. 
The others terminate at the thumb, the fore and 
middle fingers, diſtributing itſelf along the lateral 
internal parts of theſe fingers. It alſo furniſhes a 
branch to the lateral, internal, and anterior part of 
the ring- finger. | 

Mr. Winſlow mentions a ſixth Brachial Cord, to 
which he gives the name of Axillary, or Articular 
Nerue, on account of its contiguity to the arm- pit 
and the ſuperior articulation of the Humerus; but 
as this cord riſes molt frequently from the ſuperior 
part of the Radial Nerve, we only conſider it with 
Mr. - Duverny as a large branch of that Nerve 
which reaches the top of the Humerus, running 
trom before backwards and outwards round the 
neck of that bone, to terminate conjointly with the 
Humeral Artery in the Deltoide Muſcle. 

The Dor/al Pairs, which are twelve in number, 
are called Dor ſal or Coftal Nerves. Theſe nerves 
run anteriorly along the ribs, accompanying the 
Intercoſtal Arteries and Veins, and furniſhing in 
this paſſage ramifications not only to the Intercoſtal 
Muſcles, but alſo to thoſe which lie on the ſides. 
The five Irferior Dorſal Pairs alſo furniſh ramifica- 
| tions 
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tions to the Abdominal Muſcles. We ought to 
add, that each dorſal pair, at its coming out of 
the Vertebral Canal, furniſhes filaments to the 
Vertebral Muſcles; and laſtly, that the firſt Dorſal 
loſes itſelf almoſt entirely in the formation of the 
Brachial Nerves. | 

The Lumbal Pairs, which are five in number, 
have this in common, that they ſend backwards 
filaments for the Vertebral Muſcles, that they com- 
municate with each other, as alſo with the In- 
c Nerve and with the Cervical and Dorſal 

airs. 

The firſt Lumbal Pair is divided into three prin- 
cipal branches, one poſterior and two anterior. The 
poſterior pierces the Muſculus Quadratus Lumborum, 
is diſtributed to the Abdominal muſcles and even 
advances to the ſkin which covers the hip. Of the 
anterior branches there is one external, which 
pierces the ſuperior extremity of the P/oas Muſcle 
and the Quadratus Lumborum, and runs along the 
creſt of the Os Ileum, advancing to its anterior and 
{uperior ſpine, and ſends branches to the Abdominal 
Muſcles, to the Faſcia-lata, to the Inguinal Glands, 
and to the adjacent Teguments. The anterior and 
internal branch having pierced the Pſoas Muſcle, 
advances over the Jliac Muſcle, where uniting with 
a ramification of the anterior branch of the ſecond 
pair, it forms by this union a particular nerve, 
which reaches the Ligamentum Fallopij, and ſlip- 
ping along the Aponeuroſis of the Obliquus In- 
ternus, comes thro* the ring of that muſcle, to 
be diſtributed in man to the Teſticles, and in wo- 
men to the Ligamenta Rotunda. This Nerve 
alſo furniſhes branches to the external parts of gene- 
ration. 

The ſecond Lumbal Pair ſends ſmall branches to 
the adjacent parts of the Pſoas Muſcle, and a large 


branch behind, which after having pierced the _ 
| | culus 
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culus quadratus, is diſtributed to the lumbal and 
vertebral. Muſcles. After this it forms a ſmall 
branch, which unites with the anterior and internal 
branch of the firſt pair, and by their um̃on that 
particular Nerve is form'd, which I have ſaid is 
diſtributed to the external parts of generation. The 
ſecond lumbal pair terminates in contributing, as 
well as the firſt, third and fourth lumbal pairs, to 
the formation of the crural Nerve. It is alſo 
united to a branch of the third, and another of 
the fourth pair, for the formation of the Obtu- 
rator Nerve. | 
The third and fourth Lumbal Pairs concur, as I 
have ſaid, to the formation of the Obturator Nerve, 
but they loſe themſelves almoſt entirely at the for- 
mation of the crural Nerve. | 
». The. Ozturator Nerve, form'd by the ſecond, 
third, and fourth lumbal Pairs, runs all along the 
lateral internal part of the P/cas Muſcle, deſcends 
into the Pelvis, and reaches the ſuperior part of the 
Foramen Ovale, thro* which it paſſes, and in its 
courſe is diſtributed to the Obturator, Pectinæus, 
and Triceps Muſcles. AY | 
The fifth Lumbal Pair, after communicating with 
the obturator Nerve, joins the four firſt of the 
Paria Sacra to form on each ſide but one cord, 
which is the moſt conſiderable Nerve of the body, 
call'd the Ichiadic Nerve. It alſo receives a branch 
from the fourth lumbal Pair. 
As for the Paria Sacra they are moſt commonly 
ix in number. The four firſt, which are the moſt 
conſiderable, loſe themſelves almoſt intirely in the 
formation of the Iſchiadic Nerve. Tis however to 
be obſerv'd, that the ſecond and third Pairs ſend off 
ſeveral ramifications which are diſtributed to the 
included in the Pelvis; namely, in Man to 
the Bladder, Rectum, Veſiculæ Seminales, Pro- 
ſtratæ and Penis; and in Women to the Uterus, 
Fallopian Tubes and Clitoris. The 
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The fourth Pair alſo furniſhes filaments to the 
edge of the Anus, to the Perineum, to the Scrotum, 
and to the Muſculi Erectores. The fifth Pair goes 
to the muſcles of the Anus, and the ſixth to m_ 
Coccyx and to the ſkin which covers it. \ 

The principal branches of the Paria Sacra: come 
thro* the anterior holes of the Os Sacrum, the po- 
ſterior only affording a paſſage to ſome ſmall. 
—_— which loſe themſelves in the adjacent 


The crural Nerve is form'd principally by three 
branches, which are furniſh'd by the ſecond, third, 
and fourth lumbal pairs. It deſcends along the in- 
ternal ſurface of the Os Ileum, being partly cover'd 
with the Pſoas, and paſſes under the arch of the ab- 
dominal Muſcles to reach the ſuperior and anterior 
pjãrt of the thigh, where it furniſhes ſeveral branches 
which ſend ramifications to the inguinal Glands and 
adjacent Muſcles, eſpecially to the Triceps, Pectinæus, 
Sartorius, and extenſores Tibiæ. A pretty con- 
ſiderable branch deſcends with the Sartorius to the 
internal Condyle of the Femur, furniſhing filaments 
to the ſkin, and continues its.road along the lateral 
internal part of the leg, accompanying the Vena 
Saphina, and advances above the foot where it 
terminates. 

The 1/chiadic Nerve is form'd, as I have before 
obſerv'd, by the laſt lumbal Pair, by a branch of 
the fourth, and the four firſt Paria Sacra. This 
Nerve comes out of the Pelvis thro' the iſchiadic 
groove, paſſes under the pyriform Muſcle, and 
lends branches to it as well as to the Glutei Muſcles. 
A conſiderable branch of theſe, which go' to theſe 
Muſcles, furniſhes ramifications which are diſtri- 
buted to the ſkin of the poſterior part of the thigh, 
to the Sphinfter Ani, and to its Elevatores. - The 
iſchiadic Nerve, after having furniſn'd theſe branches, 
paſſes between the tuberoſity of the iſchium _ 

L the 
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the great trochanter, deſcends along the poſterior 
part of the thigh, ſlipping between the flexor 
muſcles of the leg, to which it furniſhes branches; 
and arriving a little above the ham it is divided 
into two principal branches, the moſt ' conſiderable 
of which may be calPd Tibial, becauſe it deſcends 
along the Tibia to reach the ſole of the foot, and' 
the other fibularis, becauſe it reaches the ſuperior 
part of the Fibula, after having ſent two ramifi- 
cations to the knee, which become cutaneous ; and 
there it is divided into two principal branches, one 
of which,” after having paſſed thro the Muſculus 
longus Fibularis almoſt in its middle part, runs ob- 
iquly uely forward, to deſcend along the inferior part 
the leg; not being-cover'd with any muſcle, and 
is continued along the foot, being divided into ſe- 
veral filaments, Sens of which advance to the toes, 
and: others loſe themſelves in the ſcin. The ſecond 
branch paſſes thro* the longus extenſor of the toes, 
in its fuperior party reaches the Arteria Tibialis An- 
rerior, and deſcending with this Artery, along the 
interoſſeous ligament, paſſes with it under the ex- 
ternal common annular ligament; and after having 
ſent a filament or two to the extenſor brevis, ter- 
minates in diſtributing itſelf along the lateral exter- 
nal part of the toes, from the firſt to the fourth. 
The fibular branch alſo furniſhes two ramifications, 
which loſe themſelves near the ſuperior part of the 
leg, being diſtributed to the Muſculus Tibialis an- 
terior, and the extenſor longus of the toes. 

The Tibial Branch furniſhes immediately above 
the ham, a ramification which advances between the 
two heads of the Gemini, deſcends along the po- 
ſterior part of the leg, being only cover'd with the 
{kin to which it is diſtributed, paſſes afterwards be- 
hind the malleolus externus and advances over the 
foot, where it is diſtributed to the teguments and 
adjacent muſcles, and terminates at laſt by a ſmall 

filament 
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filament along the fourth and fifth toes. The T:4:a! 
Branch, after having furniſhed this ramification, 
deſcends behind the Muſculus Popliteus, between 
the Muſculi Gethini, to which it furniſhes filaments, 
afterwards pierces the ſuperior part of the Mſculus 
Solaris, flips downward between this muſcle, and 
the flexor longus communis digitorum continues 
to the malleolus internus, behind which it paſſes 
under a particular ligament and reaches the great 
groove of the Calcaneum. In all this paſſage this 
branch furniſhes filaments, not only to the adjacent 
muſcles, but alſo to the ſkin which covers them; 
and in paſiing into the groove of the Calcaneum it 
is divided into two cords, call'd Plantares, which 
run to the fole of- the foot, flipping between the 
flexors of the toes. The moſt conſiderable cord, 
call'd Plantaris internus, furniſhes branches to the 
thenar and internal lateral part of the toes, from the 
firſt to the fourth; and the ſecond cord, calPd Plan- 
taris exteruus, is diſtributed to the lateral external 
part of the fourth toe, and to the fifth, as well as ta 
the parathenars and interoſſeous Muſcles, r 
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Of ADENOLOGY. 


ARTICLE I. 


"Of the Glands in General. 


"4DENOLOGY is that part of Anatomy 
which treats of the Glands. According to 
Anatomiſts, the Glands are certain organs capable 
of ſeparating from the blood any particular humour, 
or only of perfecting that which we call Lymph. 
For this reaſon we diſtinguiſh two ſorts of Glands, 
one calPd Conglomerate, and the other Conglobate or 
Lymphatic. As it is neceſſary, before we proceed to 
a particular deſcription of the Glands, to have ſome 
idea of the Glands in general, and of the ſecretions 
perform'd by their means; the reader may conſult 
what is ſaid on that ſubject in the chapter concern- 
ing the liver. 

If we call to mind what has been ſaid of the 
organs included in the three principal cavities of 
the body, it muſt be readily granted, that the num- 
ber of Conglomerate and Conglobate Glands is very 
conſiderable, and to give a more diſtin& idea of 
them, I ſhall make a diſtinct enumeration of them, 
beginning with thoſe of the conglomerate kind 
obſervable in the Face and internal part of the 
Cranium. 
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Of the Glands in particular. 


HE firſt, and at the ſame time the moſt 
| conſiderable of all the Glands in the human 
body, is that which is included in the internal part of 
the Cranium, and which, as I have before ſaid, com- 
prehends the Brain, the Cerebellum, and the Medulla 

Oblongata. In this number we ought alſo to claſs, 
the Glands of the Plexus Choroides, and that call'd 
the pituitary Gland. | 

As for the Glands of the face, beſides thoſe which 
Steno has diſcover'd in the whole extent of the ſkin, 
and which he has calPd the miliary Glands, and 
thoſe which Valſalva has alſo found, and which he 
has call'd /ebacious Glands, we ought to take notice 
of the /achrymal Gland, to thoſe which in part com- 
poſe the Caruncula Lachrymalis, and thoſe which are 
placed under the edges of the eye-lids, and which 
are calld Ciliary. 

In the noſe we conſider no other. Glands than 
thoſe interſperſed upon the membrane which co- 
vers it internally, commonly call'd the Mens 
Pituitaria, - 

The Glands, whoſe excretory ducts communi- 
cate in, the mouth, are very numerous; for, beſides 
the Parotids and Maxillaries, we alſo obſerve the 
Sublinguals, the Labials, the Buccals, the Palatines, 
the Amygaalze, and the orifices of the glandular 
Granulations, which are interſperſed as well on the 
ſurface of the Uvula, as on that of the Pharynx. 

As for the ear, we only find in it the Glandulz 
Ceruminoſe, which furniſh. the wax collected in the 
external duct, and ſome. ſebacious Glands ; to which 
we ought however to add the glandulous granu- 
lations, which are interſperſed, on the membrane 
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which lines the caſe of the Tympanum and the 
Enftachies Tubst. ;. 2-53.53. .. 

The breaſt is the cavity of the body, where there 
are the feweſt Conglomerate Glands. Among the 
number of theſe Glands ſome Anatomiſts place the 
Thymus. Tis alfo probable, there are ſome Glands 
in the thickneſs of the Pleura and Pericardium, which 
furniſh the liquor moſt commonly collected in the 
cavity of that bag. We onght not to forget the 
Bronchials, which furniſh a lymphatic humour in the 
cavity of the' Bronchia' and the Tracheals in the Fra- 
chea Arteria, to which we ought to add thoſe of the 
internal part of the Larynx, on account of the con- 
pexion they have with the lungs, I mean the Aryte- 
unbidea#5,” and that ſituated on the convex patt of the 
Epiglottis, to which ſome add the Teide Gland. 
Percellom, an Italian Anatomiſt, pretends that this 
Gland is a Nidus for worms, which paſs into the 
Eſophagus by duds, which, he ſays, communi- 
cate* with the cavity of the mouth, and afterwards 
teach the ſtomach to facilitate the digeſtion of the 
aliments. Moft Anatomiſts doubt of the exiſtence 
of theſe preterided ducts, and look upon this Gland 
as conglobate. i SHO We 
The lower belly is the cavity of the body where 
the Conglomerate Glands are moſt numerous, for 
beſides thoſe which ſeveral Anatomiſts admit in the 
thickneſs of the Peritonæum, we alſo find in it the 
Pancreas, the Liver, the Kidneys, the Glands of the 
Stomach; thoſe of the Inteſtines which have. been 
diſcover'd by Ptyerus and Bruun, the Capſule Atra- 
biliares, which are alſo by many claſſed among the 
Conglomerate Glands, the Proftate both ſuperior 
and inferior, and the Glands of the ſpongeous tex- 
ture of the Urethra; to which we ought to add 
thoſe” which in the cavity of the Bladder and Ure- 
ters farniſh a humour capable of defending; their 
des againſt the too ſtrong impreſſions of the urine; 
tt. tha if dx & a and 
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and laſtly, thoſe of the internal ſurface of the Pre- 
puce and of the Corona Glandts. 48 
There are alſo ſome Glands which enter the com- 
poſition of the organs in women deſtin'd for gene- 
ration; ſuch are thoſe which ſome anatomiſts admit 
in the internal ſurface of the Uterus, thoſe of 
the Vagina, thoſe placed under the Plexus Re- 
i fr the glandulous body which embraces 
e n, and laſtly, the Sebacious Glands ob- 
f Xe, le in the internal ſurface of the. external 
ia. | | 
To all theſe Glands we ought to add thoſe, which 
Clopton Havers has called Mucilaginous, and which 
in the articulations furniſh, the liquor which main- 
tains the flexibility of the Cartilages, and which is 
called Snovia. » Er» | Dh 
Me obſerve. no Conglobate Gland in the internal 
part of the Cranium, unleſs we give that name to 
thoſe glandulous granulations ſometimes oblery'g 
along the ſuperior longitudinal Suu, and which Pac- 
chioni lagks upon as true Glands.. 61 
There is a Conglobate Gland which touches on the 
Parolid, and another on the baſe of the inferior jaw 
for which reaſon ſome Anatomiſts have diſtinguiſhed 
the Parotid and Maxillary Glands into Conglobate-and 
Conglomerate. There are alſo | Conglobate Glands 
which accompany the internal Jugular Veins, called 
Fugular Glands, and others placed in the poſterior 
part of the neck, for the 1 part near the Occipital, 
and theſe are called Occipital Glands. Others are 
farther diſtant from the Occipital, and theſe are call'd 
Cervical. 

In the breaſt we generally conſider no other Con- 
globate Glands but thoſe called ¶Qſephagian, or 
Dorſal. They are generally two in number, fixed 
to the ¶ L ſapbagus oppoſite to the fifth Vertebra of 
the back. Vercelloni is of the ſame opinion concern- 
ing theſe Glands, as CY the Thyroid:an, that 
— po h 2 is 
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is to Tay" that they are receptacles fot the worms 
which paſs into the cavity of the CGE /ophagus to faci- 
rate the digeſtion of the alimente. 
The Cfſophagean Glands have been obſerved to 
become ſerrrhous, and inflated to ſuch a degree, that 
by their hardneſs and inflation they have ſo com- 
efſed the ſides of the ¶ ſophagus that this cavity 
has been effaced, which has proved mortal to the 
patient, 1 preventing the paſſage of the aliments 
nto the ftomach. We alſo take for Conglobate 
Glands ſome glandular granulations found at the 
baſis of the 12 ſeveral moderns alſo place the 
Thymus in the ſame clafs. AB 

In the lower belly we find feveral Conglobate 
Glands, namely, the Gaftrics, which touch the ſupe- 
rior orifice of the ſtomach; the epatics, obſervable 
in the concave part of the liver; near the entrance of 
the Vena Porte; and others adjacent to the neck of 
the gall bladder, which are called Cyftics. © There 
are alſo ſome which touch the internal ſurface of the 
ſpleen, and are called Splenic, and others at the ſu- 
-perior part of the Epiploon; which are called Epi- 
Ploic. Laſtly, there are the Lumbal Glands, which 
are ſituated near the Receptaculum Clyli; the Meſen- 

teric, which are diſperſed in all the extent of the 

Meſentery; the Liacs, which touch the veſſels of 
that name; and the Glandulæ Sacræ, placed on the 
internal ſurface of the Os Sacrum. | 

We alſo diſcover Conglobate Glands in the extre- 
mities of the body: the firſt are the Axillaries, 


2 


The Gulz Paralyſis is an inability of ſwallowing ; it pro- 
ceeds from theſe glands being enlarged from the ſize of a kidney 
bean to a hen's egg, which preſſing one fide of the Oeſophagus 
to touch the other, prevents any thing from paſſing downwards. 
Many within theſe few years have died of this Jiſeaſe, being 
ſtarved to death ; and as it is a caſe beyond the reach of internal 
medicine, it is only to he remedied bv forcing a paſſage with the 
probang. I have ſaved a lady by this method. :- __ 


which 
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which are generally three in number, and are only 
covered with the common Tegumenrs. We ſome- 
times alſo find glandular granulations at the flexure 
of the elbow, adjoining to the tendon of the Muſcu- 
Aus Biceps, and theſe glandular Erapulations are 70 

many Conglobate Glands. 

In the groin we alſo find ſome Conglobate Glands, 
which are covered with no muſcles; theſe are eight 
or ten in number, and divided into two rows, about 
an inch diſtant from each other. We alſo find-two 
or three Conglobate Glands about the middle of 
the thigh, which are called Crural, and are only 
covered with the Muſculus Sartorius. There are 
alſo ſome Conglobate Glands found at the N | 
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Beſides the arterial and venous Lymphatic Veſiels 
which I have mentioned in the beginning of this 
-treatiſe, and which I have ſaid are found on the 
white parts of the body, as the ſkin, the Tunica 
Conjunt#iva of the Eye, Sc. there is another ſpecies 
alles! Valvular Lumpbatics, on account of the great 
number of Valves which are found in them, and 
which are diſcovered without theſe veſſels by ſo 
many ſmall nodes, by xhich they ſeem as it were 
to be interſected. Theſe veſſels are obſervable on 
the ſurface of the Viſcera, and principally on that of 
the Liver, where they form a beautiful piece of net- 
work. They are eaſily diſcovered an its ſuſpenſory 
ligament. They alſo accompany molt of the veins, 
as well as all the Conglobate Glands, in which theſe 
veſſels ſeem to terminate; but we ſee them come our 
of theſe Glands by other branches, which are gene- 
rally more conſiderable than thoſe which have enter'd 
into it, and which terminate in the other adjacent 
Conglobate Glands, 

Theſe veſſels are tranſparent, and only appear 
compoſed of a pretty (lender membrane. Their 

L tranſ- 


1 Of the Lymphatic Veſſels, 
tranſpareney permits: us to diſcoyer the elcar and 
gentle mucilaginous liquor with which they are 
filled, and which is called mb. They diſcharge 
this liquor into the Necenlaculum Chyii, the Tboracic 
Dust. and the principal trunks of ſome of the veins 
which they accompany. The Lymph is reſorb'd 
by theſe veſſels in all the parts, and we ought to 
look upon it as the Refidyum of that which 
has not been employed for their nouriſhment. In 
mixing with the Chyle it ſerves to dilute it, and 
furniſh it with the nutritive parts which it con- 
Me are not ſufficiently acquainted. with the firſt 
ſources of cheſe veſſels, nor with their diſtribution in 
the human body, to give an exact deſcription of 
them. We may in general look upon them as ſo 
l veins, which carry back from the circumfe- 
rence to the center of the body the liquor which they 
contain; and this end is promoted by the great 
number of Valves with which they are fortified. 
The diſcovery of the Arterial and Venous Lym- 
5 is due to the modern Anatomy, whereas 
the Valuuler Lympbatics have been known ſince 
the year 1651, and the diſcovery of them has 
been _— aſcribed to Thomas Barthelin and to 
Rugbeck, | 
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Remarks highly proper, not only for the Improvement 
young eons, but I alle for the Direction of ſuch as are 
dhe; ace y Dats Ixcra u, Surgeon and Man- Mid. 


* 


. The Att of 8 in which is laid rok ſuch à ge · 
neral Idea of the ſame, as is founded upon Reaſon, confirm 
by Practice, and farther illuſtrated with many ſingular and rare 
Cale, Medico Chirurgical, in two Vols. The fixth Edition 
corrected: By Dail Turner, M. D. late of the 1 of 
rd London, 80. | 
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br. Tuavxzz's Diſcourſes concerning Fevers, in two Let - 
ters to a young Phyfician. The third Edition, reviſed and * | 


52 8⁰. 


* Dr. Tozxtcs's Aphrodiſiacus, containing a thn of 
the ancient Writers on the Venereal Diſeaſe, under the follows 
ing Heads: I. Of its Original. II. Of the Symptoms. III. 
Of the various Methods of Cure, 89. 


Dr. Turner's ancient Phyſician's Legacy impartial — 
ve . with a Diſcourſe on Quickſilver, as now commonly taken. 
The fecond Edition, 8. 


6. The Anatomy of the Human Bod rd, or a ſhort 
and full View of all the Parts of the Body; together with 
their Uſes, drawn from their Compoſitions and Structures. By 
Jam. Xiell, M. D. The twelfth Edition corrected, 1292, 


7. A Compendium of Anatomy, in which all the Parts of 
the Human Body are ſuccinctly and clearly deſcribed, and 
their Uſes explained: By Laurence Heifter, M. D. Profeſſor of 
Phylick and Surgery in the Univerſity of Helmftadr, and Fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London * Paris. Illuſtrated with 
Copper Plates, 89. 


8. Dr. HeisTer's General Syſtem of Surgery, in three 
Parts, 4% The fourth Edition. 
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BOOKS lately printed for James Hopoxs, 
facing St. Magnus Churcb, London. 


1. D Harmacopoeia Univerſalis: Or, a new univerſal Erg/;/ 

Diſpenſatory, by R. Janes, M. D. As ſome Reaſons may 
be ** publiſhing an Exgliſb Diſpenſatory, after ſo many 
have already made their Appearance; in the firſt Place it muſt 
be conſidered, that ſince the Publication of the lateſt of thoſe 
now in being, the Phyſicians of Edinburgh have publiſhed an 
excellent Diſpenſatory, and this Example has been juſt followed 
by our own College, both which are inſerted in this Work, in 
Order of Place; beſides which Boerhaave, Stahl, Hoffman, News- 
man, and ſeveral other Writers of the firſt Claſs, have made 
many uſeful Diſcoveries in the Chemical Pharmacy, to which it 
appears they were abſolute Strangers; and many Advances have 
been made towards a more certain Acquaintance with the Ma- 
teria Medica, which either eſcaped the Reſearchers of former 
Compilers, or came to the Knowledge of the learned World too 
late to be inſerted in their Writings. Theſe Circumſtances 
have enabled me to ſupply their Deficiencies, and to enrich the 
Theory and Practice of Phyſic, with the following Particulars. 
1, By explaining the natural and artificial Inſtruments of Phar- 
macy, with their Uſes and Effects in the different Operations. 
2. By giving an Account of the various Claſſes of medicinal 
Simples, in Diſſertations on each; wherein Rules are laid down 
for their Exhibition, and their Uſes in Practice illuſtrated, 3. 
By giving an accurate Account of each individual Simple com- 
monly known in Practice, and ſpecifying their particular Virtues. 
4. By explaining their various Combinations, and Uſes when 
compounded. And in this part all the Officinals directed by 
the Colleges of London and Edinburgh, together with many 
others, of great Importance in Practice, from foreign Authors, 
will be deſcribed. 5. By laying down Rules for extemporaneous 
Preſcriptions. 6. By calculating the exact Proportions of Sim- 
155 in each Compoſition. The ſecond Edition, with large Ad- 

itions. 


2. The Preſages of Life and Death in Diſeaſes. In ſeven 
Books. In which the whole Hippocratic Method of 
the various Terminations and Events of Diſeaſes, is in a new and 
accurate Manner illuſtrated and confirmed, not only by the Senti- 
ments and Opinions of the ancient Phyſicians, but alſo by a 
long Courſe of attentive Obſervation and Experience. By Praſ- 
per Alpinus, Profeſſor of Medicine and Philoſophy in the Univer- 
fity of Padua. Tranſlated from the laſt Leyden Edition, reviſed, 
and publiſhed by Gaubins, at the Requeſt of Dr. Beerhaawve, by 
R. James, M. D. two Vols. 105. | 


